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Che Butterfield Overland Mail 
Road across Cexas 


J. W. WILLIAMS 


land Mail Route that is just approaching its one hun- 
dredth anniversary? This famous route that crossed ‘Texas 
just before the Civil War has been the subject of many hundreds 
of pages of published material. Are all the facts already in print? 
Anyone who wishes may, without extended effort, look up such 


facts as these: 


1. The old dirt road over which the United States government 
established this first large scale transcontinental mail service was 2,795 
miles long. 

2. The road began at Tipton, Missouri, a railhead 160 miles west 
of St. Louis. 

3. It extended across the present states of Missouri, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and California and termi- 
nated at San Francisco. 

4. It passed through the towns or cities of Springfield, Missouri; 
Fayetteville and Fort Smith, Arkansas; Sherman, Gainesville, Jacks- 
boro, and present-day El Paso, Texas; ‘Tucson and Yuma, Arizona; 
and Los Angeles, California. 

5. Another branch of this mail road extended from Memphis, 
Tennessee, westward and joined the principal road at Fort Smith, 
Arkansas. 

6. The postal authorities at Washington agreed to pay the mail 
contractors, John Butterfield and associates, $600,000 per year for 
their service. 

7. These contractors were to furnish semi-weekly mail service, 
and their mail coaches actually made the 2,795-mile journey in ap- 
proximately twenty-five days. 

8. A total outlay that approaches $1,000,000 was spent by the 
contractors in preparing to carry out their contract. 


C AN anything new be said about the old Butterfield Over- 
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g. They purchased about one hundred Concord coaches and 
many hundreds of horses and mules, to say nothing of the many mail 
stations that they built. 


All of these facts are either well-known or easily accessible. A 
paper that goes no further has no right to waste either the reader’s 
time or the printer’s ink. Actually, the predicament in which the 
writer finds himself is far worse than even that. The articles 
written by the twenty-four-year-old reporter of the New York 
Herald, Waterman L. Ormsby, who was the only through pas- 
senger to ride the first Butterfield Mail coaches west, have been 
put into book form and even recently reprinted.1 Ormsby’s 
articles were interestingly written and filled with many of the 
answers that a research worker would want to know. But much 
more extensive than the Ormsby articles is the three-volume work 
by Roscoe and Margaret Conkling published in 1947.? In nearly 
one thousand pages, with maps, charts, and photographs, the 
Conklings tell the story of the Butterfield Overland Mail so near 
to completeness that certainly no one can hope to compete with 
them in a short paper. 

Obviously the only justifiable course left is to approach this 
subject from a somewhat different viewpoint than did the 
Conklings or any of the others. Here, then, is the big detour that 
this study wishes to make. How can anyone after nearly one hun- 
dred years know exact facts about the route of this old mail line? 
The Conklings seem to have done most of their investigation of 
this question by personal interviews—and a monumental piece of 
detective work it was. This paper, however, proposes to supple- 
ment that investigation with a somewhat extensive use of land 
records, and the investigation will be attempted only within the 
boundaries of Texas. Surveyors crossed the old road many times 
and often set down in their field notes mathematical data about 
it that no human memory could hope to retain. The exact 
nature of these surveyors’ notes, wherever they are available, is 
such that one can know not only the tracts of land over which 
this early mail road passed but he can know in what part of each 
of these tracts the old trail may be found. 


1Waterman L. Ormsby, The Butterfield Overland Mail, edited by Lyle H. Wright 
and Josephine M. Bynum (San Marino, 1954) . 

2Roscoe P. Conkling and Margaret B. Conkling, The Butterfield Overland Mail, 
1857-1869 (3 vols.; Glendale, 1947) . 
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This statement must be subject to the limitations that survey- 
ing records containing the necessary data are not always avail- 
able. Obviously no notes could have been made where the 
surveys antedated the Butterfield Mail Route. This is true of 
nearly all the land traversed by the road from Colbert’s Ferry, 
thirteen miles northeast of Sherman, to Fort Belknap, near the 
center of Young County. Even here, however, the land records 
help to establish the route. The log of the mail route, for in- 
stance, shows that J. R. Diamond was in charge of the first stage 
stand fifteen miles west of Sherman. The records show that 
Diamond’s land lay about one mile west of the present Whites- 
boro, that he was here as early as June 26, 1855,° and that his 
pre-emption certificate was issued on August 18, 1857. Further- 
more, the land was patented to Diamond on May 31, 1859.* One 
finds from local inquiry that the Butterfield station stood by the 
roadside on this land one mile west of Whitesboro. The foregoing 
land records offer ample confirmation for the conclusion. 

Similarly, one may check published statements from some his- 
tories misstating that this important mail route missed Montague 
County entirely. In 1859, however, while John Butterfield and his 
associates were in full operation of their mail coaches, the east line 
of Montague County was surveyed. The surveyors’ notes show 
that Butterfield’s old stage road crossed this county boundary 
line just two miles and 1470 varas north of the southeast corner 
of the county.® 

Land records show that J. J. Connelly (who operated a stage 
stand forty-one miles southwesterly from Gainesville) was in 
possession of the land known as the S. E. Clements tract in north 
Wise County on January 30, 1859, while the old stage line was 


3Grayson County Surveyors Records (MS., County Clerk’s Office, Sherman), 
B, 408. 

4The old land patent is in the possession of R. V. Dicus of Whitesboro. The 
date of issue and the date of the pre-emption certificate are both revealed by this 
instrument. Thus it is certain that J. R. Diamond lived at that place when he 
had charge of what is known as the Diamond Stage Stand. 

5The 1859 survey of the east Montague County line may be found in the files 
of the General Land Office at Austin. The vara, a Spanish unit of distance, was 
used in the Spanish and Mexican surveys and land grants in Texas. One vara 
equals approximately thirty-three and one-third inches. See Virginia H. Taylor, 
The Spanish Archives of the General Land Office of Texas (Austin, 1955), 75n. 
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in operation. This fact puts down another pinpoint on the route 
of John Butterfield’s mail road.* 

In resume, this early road has been traced across Grayson and 
Cooke counties and across the southeast part of Montague County. 
In its southwestwardly course, the road emerged from Montague 
County and reached Connelly’s Station in northern Wise County, 
some three miles southeast of the present-day town of Sunset. 
Moving still southwestwardly the road entered Jack County ten 
miles and sixteen hundred varas south of the northeast corner 
of that county. The veracity of this routing is established by 
surveying records.’ The east line of Jack County was surveyed 
in 1878, some eighteen years after the Butterfield Mail had 
ceased to function. The surveyors merely called the road the 
Jacksboro-Gainesville Road. But there is no doubt that this old 
local wagon route was a part of the Butterfield Trail, for the 
Jack County commissioners (according to their minutes) accepted 
this very road and discharged the review committee that laid it 
out just eleven days before the first Overland Mail coach rolled 
into Jacksboro.* The commissioners noted in their minutes of 
September g, 1858, that the road extended eastward from Jacks- 
boro to J. B. Earhart’s land and connected with the “over-land 
mail route at the boundary line of said Jack County in the 
direction to Gainesville near J. B. Earharts on said county line. 
_..”’ The fact that the Earhart Survey is within a few hundred 
yards of the point at which the county line surveyors of 1878 
crossed the Jacksboro-Gainesville Road ought to dispel any doubt 
about the identity of the road.® 

Earhart operated a Butterfield station on his land by the 
present Jacksboro-Decatur Highway near the ten-mile point on 
the east Jack County line. For some reason the small strip of 
grassland at Earhart’s became known as Hogeye Prairie.’° After 


6Wise County Surveyors Records (MS., County Clerk’s Office, Decatur), A, 98. 

7The survey of the east Jack County line, dated May 14, 1878, is recorded in the 
original Jack County Commissioners Court Records (MS., County Clerk’s Office, 
Jacksboro) , III. The part of the survey that reveals the location of the Jacksboro- 
Gainesville Road is on page 215. 

8Ibid., 49, 55. 

9See the General Land Office map of Jack County, dated 1925, for the location 
of the Joseph B. Earhart Survey. 

10Apparently because of its shape. 
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the Civil War a village by the name of Hogeye grew up on this 
one-time important road near Earhart’s. 

The same commissioners court minutes that registered ap- 
proval of the road to Earhart’s recorded other points along the 
forthcoming mail road. It passed Bean’s Crossing (on the West 
Fork of the Trinity) and crossed ‘Lost Creek nearly due east 
of the southeast corner of the public square in the town of Jacks- 
boro. ... ”*? The road also passed by B. D. Ham’s place, which 
is identified by a land survey as being six miles west of Jacks- 
boro. This same local road, now famous as the Butterfield Trail, 
passed into Young County at a point eighteen miles and 540 
varas north of the southeast corner of the county. The fact comes 
from the county line survey of 1881.?* This highway that had by 
1881 lost its national significance was called by the surveyors 
simply the Jacksboro-Belknap Road. Like Cinderella it had been 
stripped of its finery and had reverted to the level of kitchen 
maid, but its location on the map was still the same. 

The next important point on the road was Fort Belknap in 
Young County. The commissioners of this county, like those of 
Jack, had also laid out their part of the new road.** Land surveys 
in Young County east of Belknap made no reference to this 
thoroughfare because the land surveying was done five years 
ahead of the road. 

Ormsby, one of the first westbound passengers on the mail 
coaches, declared that the entire stretch of the trail between 
Gainesville and Belknap was new. Actually the citizenry of this 
whole area of Texas from Red River to Belknap prepared the way 
for the incoming stage coaches as if they were unrolling a carpet 
for the footpath of a bride. Cooke County appointed an overseer 
exclusively for the overland mail road,* and Jack County rushed 
at the job like a runner out of breath and opened its thirty miles 


11Jack County Commissioners Court Records (MS., County Clerk’s Office, Jacks- 
boro), I, 55. 

12Jbid., III, 380. 

18Young County Commissioners Court Minutes (MS., County Clerk’s Office, 
Graham), I, 25. 

14Cooke County Commissioners Court Minutes (MS., County Clerk’s Office, 
Gainesville) , I, go. Thomas Mackey was appointed county overseer of the over- 
land mail road. 
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of road less than two weeks ahead of the first stage coaches.** 
The Young County commissioners appropriated $150—a sizable 
sum in 1858—to cut the new road through both timber and 
prairie eastward from Belknap.*® 

Grayson County extended a welcome that was indeed unique. 
The citizens had a champagne supper for John Butterfield him- 
self.17 The party became quite informal, and one local enthusiast 
became increasingly more talkative and began to tell about a 
certain old grey goose that had a nest underneath Sherman’s 
small log courthouse. The story was challenged, and the party 
moved over to the little courthouse to investigate. Bets were 
placed on the outcome of the investigation and the party began 
to tear down the structure, a log at a time. Bets continued as 
the logs continued to fly. At last the bottom of the small building 
was reached, and there was found the nest of the old grey goose. 

The people of Sherman suffered no great loss in the destruc- 
tion of their courthouse. Immediately after the coming of the 
Butterfield Overland Mail, Sherman doubled in population, and 
without hesitating the residents built one of the finest new court- 
houses in their part of Texas." 

Westward from Belknap, Texas was almost devoid of popula- 
tion. There was no chamber of commerce spirit in that part of 
the state to welcome the new venture either by an outlay of cash 
or by an outpouring of champagne. In one particular, however, 
the trail hunter is blessed for some miles west of Belknap in his 
search. Strangely enough the surveyors’ notes in this new and 
unsettled part of the state in 1858 give much more data on the 
route of the Butterfield Trail than in surveys from Red River 
to Belknap. 

The road ahead was not new. For a number of miles westward 
from Belknap, the Butterfield route followed the military roads 


15Jack County Commissioners Court Minutes (MS., County Clerk’s Office, Jacks- 
boro) , I, 44, 45- 

16Young County Commissioners Court Minutes (MS., County Clerk’s Office, Gra- 
ham), I, 25. 

17™Mattie Davis Lucas and Mita Holsapple Hall, A History of Grayson County, 
Texas (Sherman, 1936) , 92-93. 

18] bid., 93. 
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that were already in existence before 1858." Fortunately these 
military roads were opened just before much of the land was 
surveyed. Thus, in tract after tract of land many of the surveyors 
laboriously set down in their notes the exact route of the Over- 
land Mail. If these extensive notes were repeated here, the recital 
would become as monotonous as long-drawn-out quotations from 
a volume of arithmetic. The map makers at the Texas General 
Land Office and those employed by the Texas and Pacific Railway 
Company have made this part of the task much easier than any 
such recital of field notes. Their county maps, with only short 
omissions, have traced the Butterfield Trail from Fort Belknap 
across the remainder of Young County,” across the counties of 
Throckmorton,” Shackelford,*? Jones,?* and ‘Taylor** and on to 
Fort Chadbourne®’ in Coke County. 

In crossing this tier of counties the old mail road did not pass 
through any town or village that finally came into being when 
this area was settled. The mail road missed the future town of 
Throckmorton twelve miles to the south. It passed ten miles west 
of Albany. It passed twenty-eight miles east of Anson and missed 
Abilene by a full seven miles to the north. The road crossed 
United States Highway 80 just one mile west of the village of Tye 
and passed along the north base of Castle Peak, the prominent 


19The log of the Overland Mail included Fort Belknap, Fort Phantom Hill, and 
Fort Chadbourne. Obviously it was necessary to do no more than simply to use 
the military roads that already connected these forts. 

20See General Land Office Map of Young County, dated March, 1898. 

21$ee General Land Office Map of Throckmorton County, dated March, 1898. 
The early surveying notes and the map of the Peters’ Colony land (in the General 
Land Office), dated 1854, are the sources of the military road information on 
this map and the Young County map cited in footnote 20. 

22The old Texas and Pacific Railway Company Plat Book, 11. This is a map 
of Shackelford County not dated but made by the Texas and Pacific land surveys 
in the 1870’s. 

23] bid., 13. This is a map of Jones County, dated 1874. 

24See General Land Office Map of Taylor County, dated August, 1897. See also 
the (printed) map of Taylor County made for Charles J. Canada, Simeon J. 
Drake, and William Strauss, proprietors of the Texas and Pacific lands. Both maps 
were based on original surveying records. 

25Texas and Pacific Railway Company Plat Book, 16. This map of Nolan County 
traces the Fort Belknap-Fort Phantom Hill-Fort Chadbourne Road from the Taylor 
County line across the corner of Nolan County and on to Fort Chadbourne. The 
road traced from Fort Belknap to Fort Chadbourne on the maps cited in footnotes 
20-24 was, of course, also the Butterfield Trail. 
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little mountain that sticks up in the sky like a column a half dozen 
miles south of Merkel. To the southwest of this peak the trail 
bent its course through the little steep-walled canyon long known 
as Mountain Pass.*®° From here the stages climbed up on the 
prairie plateau of west Taylor County and even missed the present- 
day village of Shep, three thousand yards to the west." Plainly, 
civilization, when it finally came with its new county seats and 
its railroads, laid down a pattern entirely different from the old. 

At Fort Chadbourne, only three miles deep into northeast Coke 
County, the problem of the present-day trail hunter again be- 
comes more difficult. The surveyors’ records that mention the 
old road are much less numerous; but few as they are, they do 
establish certain facts about the route. The first of these is a 
note taken on the southwest boundary of a tract of school land 
surveyed for Caldwell County in 1883.’ This note shows that the 
Butterfield Trail crossed this boundary line 1,500 yards from the 
south corner of the survey. The old land line which the sur- 
veyors of 1883 were measuring ran parallel to the present-day 
Robert Lee-San Angelo pavement about a half mile to the north- 
east of that road. This point is almost twenty miles southwest of 
old Fort Chadbourne and lies in the flat country three miles 
south of the Colorado River. 

Also the surveyors reported that the trail crossed the east line 
of the R. H. Harris Survey, which was three and one-half miles 
southwestward of the Caldwell County school land.*® Continuing 
a mile and one-half, the surveyors referred to a land corner as a 
point in the Butterfield Canyon.*® These notes plainly outline 
a course up the valley of Buffalo Creek over a high, steep, rocky 
hill and down into the valley of Grape Creek. It was at this steep 
hill that the mules refused to pull the first westbound stage at 2 


26Mountain Pass, some twelve miles southwest of Merkel, is shown on both of 
the Taylor County maps mentioned in footnote 24. 

27The road data traced on a present-day map of Taylor County from these 
older maps mentioned in footnote 24 make it possible to relate the path of the 
old road to points on the map as of today. 

28Tom Green County Surveyors Records (MS., County Clerk’s Office, San 
Angelo) , C, 188. 

29Coke County Surveyors Records (MS., County Clerk’s Office, Robert Lee), 
II, 63. The survey was made on June 3, 1879. 

80°Tom Green County Deed Records (MS., County Clerk’s Office, San Angelo), 
W, 333- 
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o'clock on the morning of September 25, 1858. W. L. Ormsby of 
the New York Herald and Nichols, the stage driver, were forced 
to wait until daylight before they could persuade their stubborn 
mule team to make the difficult climb up this hill.** 

The Grape Creek Station near the south line of Coke County 
on the present-day March Ranch took its name from the creek 
that was near it.*? The old mail route crossed the Concho River 
just east of the site of Carlsbad (fifteen miles northwest of San 
Angelo) and, according to the best information obtainable, it 
reached the Middle Concho near the mouth of West Rocky 
Creek below the site of the old Arden post office. There appears 
to have been the location of a stage stand that was in operation 
soon after the beginning of John Butterfield’s transcontinental 
mail service. 

An interesting side note, meanwhile, proves the later location 
of a stage stand—apparently the above stage stand moved four 
miles westward—in Section 59, Block 10, of the Houston and 
Texas Central Railway Company Surveys. This new site known 
as Camp Johnston is substantiated in the Probate Minutes of 
Tom Green County. Volume A of these old minutes was rescued 
from the flood of 1882 that swept away the former county seat 
town of Ben Ficklin.** The water-stained pages of this volume 
tell of the sale (by C. Bain and Company who had become the 
owners) of this stage stand in the above mentioned section in 
the early 1880’s when transcontinental stage lines had become 
outmoded. 

The Butterfield route passed up the north side of the Middle 
Concho most of the way to the head of the stream.** There was 
a deviation from this course at the mouth of Kiowa Creek where 
the road crossed to the south side for a short distance.** Here 
at the east river crossing (below Kiowa Creek) the St. Louis 
Republican told of an Indian scare in its issue of January 


5» 1859. 


310rmsby, The Butterfield Overland Mail, 56. 

327bid., 56. Ormsby said it was five miles from the steep hill to the Grape 
Creek Station. 

33Tom Green County Probate Minutes (MS., County Clerk’s Office, San Angelo) , 
A, 165. 

34Personal interview with Wade Henderson of San Angelo. 

35Charles William Pressler, Traveler’s Map of Texas, 1867 revision. 
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Apparently the last permanent water as the stages moved up 
the Middle Concho was in or near the Nathaniel Gocher Sur- 
vey No. 1943, a tract of land that is now owned by the Sawyer 
Cattle Company. Surveyors noted a stage stand in this block 
on July 29, 1859—when the Butterfield Overls +i Mail had been 
in operation for ten months.** The date makes it certain that 
the mail station was the property of the Buxterfield interests. 
This fact puts the writer in the uncomfortable position of being 
in conflict with the Conklings’ study, but there seems to be no 
way to escape that conflict. 

With this station at the head of the Concho established with- 
out doubt, supporting evidence can be adduced for locating a 
station near the early post office of Arden. It was approximately 
thirty miles down the river from the stand on the Gocher Survey 
to Arden—which is also the distance given in the original log 
of the Overland Mail between the head of Concho station and 
the next mail station to the east. This fact offers strong support 
to the assumption that the lower stage stand on the Concho 
was at this site near the one-time post office of Arden. There 
seems to be no doubt that this station was later moved four miles 
to the west as stated above. 

The station at the head of the Concho may be used as an anchor 
point for study of the route westward just as it has been used in 
rechecking toward the east. According to the original log of the 
Overland Mail, it was seventy miles from this point to Horse- 
head Crossing on the Pecos River. Careful measurements on good 
present-day county maps show that the road must have been at 
least three miles longer than that.*? Perhaps, considering the 
meanders of the road, seventy-five miles is a more accurate 
figure for this distance than the mail log gave. But whether 
seventy or seventy-five miles, the road during most of the year 
was a waterless drive. 

Each point where water might be found, even though tem- 


3éTom Green County Surveyors Records (MS., County Clerk’s Office, San An- 
gelo), I, 234. 

37A straight line from the station at the head of the Concho across maps of 
Reagan, Upton, and Crane counties to Horsehead Crossing on the Pecos measures 
the distance as seventy-three miles. The writer did this experimental job of map 
surveying across the maps of these three counties by L. C. Heydrick of Wichita 
Falls, Texas. 
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porary, was carefully noted along the route. Eight miles west of 
the station at the head of the Concho were the Mustang Water 
Holes, which were often dry. Eleven and one-half miles ahead 
were the Flat Rock Ponds, shallow basins in the surface rock that 
sometimes held water.** These ponds, according to the Conklings’ 
excellent study, were just west of the former Reagan county seat 
town of Stiles. Six miles beyond the ponds was old Centralia 
Station in the San Antonio and Mexican Gulf Railway Com- 
pany Survey No. 1947. Centralia was built as a way station on 
Ben Ficklin’s mail road established after the Civil War, but all 
visible evidence indicates that his road at this point was the same 
as the road used by the Butterfield interests more than a decade 
earlier. Land surveyors on May 4, 1873, recorded field notes that 
tie the location of this stage stand to the permanent land rec- 
ords.** Confirmation of the fact that the El Paso Road passed 
by this station is given in the field notes of the adjoining survey 
some seven years later.*° 

Further exact data are furnished by the map makers of the 
General Land Office. For twenty miles from Centralia Station 
southwestward to a point near the present-day town of Rankin 
in Upton County these draftsmen have mapped the mail road.* 
The full twenty miles were used by the Ben Ficklin stage coaches 
instead of the Butterfield but the part of the road by Centralia 
Station was also used by the Concord coaches of the Overland 
Mail. At a mile and a half southwest of Centralia Station the 
older mail road branched westward toward China Ponds,** Castle 
Gap, and Horsehead Crossing,** all of which were known points 
on the Butterfield Trail. The Conklings discovered the ruins 
of an old stage stand on the west branch of the trails, two and 
a half miles west of this point where the roads forked. They 
named the old depot Llano Estacado and, beyond any reasonable 


38Conkling, The Overland Mail, I, 361-362. 

39Original Transcribed Surveyors Records, Tom Green County (MS., County 
Clerk’s Office, San Angelo) , IV, 219. 

407bid., XVI, 432. 

41General Land Office Map of Upton County, dated, 1918. 

42Tbid. China Lake is shown in Block Y, Section 23, Gulf, Colorado, and Santa 
Fe Railway Company lands. 

48General Land Office Map of Crane County, dated 1902. Horsehead Crossing is 
shown in Block 1, Section 37, Houston and Texas Central Railway lands. 
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doubt, proved by newspaper items current during the time of 
the Overland Mail that the man-made and man-supplied oasis 
was a link in the Butterfield chain of stage stands.** The station 
was undoubtedly established in answer to the urgent need for 
water on this seventy-five mile stretch of waterless stage road. 
Ben Ficklin’s answer to the same problem on his mail road, 
which came after the Civil War, was the establishment of Cen- 
tralia Station. 

The General Land Office draftsmen did not map the Butter- 
field (or westward) branch of these two mail roads even as far 
as Llano Estacado Station, but they showed it again at China 
Ponds in central Upton County (called China Lake on some 
present-day maps) and from there they showed it all the way 
across the west half of Upton County.** These stage station ruins 
discovered by the Conklings were eighteen and one-half miles 
from the point where the mail road skirted the north side of 
China Ponds. It was thirteen and one-half miles from these ponds 
to the east end of the historic little mountain pass that is known 
as Castle Gap, which zigzagged a full one and one-fourth miles 
in a southwesterly direction. Finally, it is twelve miles a little 
south of west to Horsehead Crossing on the Pecos.** The total 
of all these miles from the station at the head of the Concho 
to this crossing on the Pecos River amounts to seventy-four and 
one-half miles. 

Land records establish the route of the road at the Concho 
Station; land records again establish the route at and near Cen- 
tralia Station; and again land records chart the course from China 
Ponds all the way through Castle Gap near the western edge of 
Upton County. The land maps at Austin locate Horsehead 
Crossing at the west end of the Houston and Texas Central Rail- 
way Survey No. 37, some twelve miles northwest of present-day 
McCamey in Crane County.*? 

Thus, by land records almost alone, aided only by the known 


44Conkling, The Overland Mail, I, 366-369. J. Evetts Haley, Fort Concho, and the 
Texas Frontier (San Angelo, 1952), gon, discovered authenticity of Llano Estacado 
name. 

45General Land Office Map of Upton County, dated 1918. 

46Tom Green County Surveyors Records (MS., County Clerk’s Office, San An- 
gelo) , D, 123-125. J. W. Armstrong of Tom Green County made the survey in 1884. 

47General Land Office Map of Crane County, dated igoz. 
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locations of a few towns and old forts, the course of the pre-Civil 
War Butterfield Overland Mail route can be charted without 
great error from Colbert’s Ferry on Red River to Horsehead 
Crossing on the Pecos. West of Horsehead Crossing land records 
are still the major source of information for outlining the route 
of this old trail all the way west to the Rio Grande at El Paso. 
The first of the Butterfield coaches did not actually cross the 
river at Horsehead Crossing but turned upstream on the east 
bank fifty-five miles to Emigrant Crossing** and yet another sixty- 
five miles to Pope’s Camp. The writer has not checked this 
route in land records but the physical path of the river can itself 
fairly well outline the course of the road between these points. 
The wagon road which the mail coaches followed had been made 
by the supply trains of Captain John Pope who had attempted 
to produce artesian water near the New Mexico line.*® After 
his unsuccessful experiment was finished and abandoned, both 
his road and his camp were taken over by the Butterfield inter- 
ests. Pope’s abandoned camp was on the east side of the Pecos 
about four miles south of the New Mexico line. Pope’s Crossing 


48The search for the location of the Emigrant Crossing Station constitutes a 
most interesting problem. Roscoe and Margaret Conkling reported in their book, 
The Butterfield Overland Mail, 1, 377-378, that the probable location of this stage 
stand was somewhere in Section 25 or 26, Block 33, of the Houston and ‘Texas 
Central Railway Surveys. The thoroughness of the Conklings’ research methods 
might cause one to accept their solution to the problem without question. If, how- 
ever, one studies carefully the notes left by Randolph B. Marcy (Senate Executive 
Documents, 31st Cong., 1st Sess. [Serial No. 562], Document No. 64), he is led to 
a different conclusion. Marcy’s notes are not at all consistent with the physical 
facts of the river and the topography at Section 25. The Pecos turns sharply to 
the southeast at Section 25. Marcy traveled 8° north of east from his river cross- 
ing and said that he traveled down near the river in so doing. Plainly his crossing 
could not have been southeast from that point instead of 8° north of east as he 
reported. 

On the other hand, Section 16, which is five miles downstream from Section 25, 
is a point at which Marcy’s notes are thoroughly consistent with the bends of the 
river. Moreover, this point in Section 16 is well-known locally as Emigrant Cross- 
ing. The writer has worked somewhat laboriously studying the bends of the river 
on the ground and from maps. He has found no other place that is consistent with 
all of Marcy’s notes except the crossing in Section 16 which is locally known as 
Emigrant Crossing. Apparently the Emigrant Crossing Station was five miles up 
stream from Emigrant Crossing itself. There may be, however, some other solution 
to the problem. 

#9“Conclusion of the Official Review of the Reports upon the Explorations and 
Surveys for Railroad Routes from the Mississippi River to the Pacific Ocean,” 
House Executive Documents, 33rd Cong., 2nd Sess. (Serial No. 797), Document 
No. 91, pp. 16-18. 
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was some three miles upstream from his camp.°*® It was here, 
a mile or two below the state line, that the mail road crossed 
the Pecos and extended due west in its route toward present-day 
El Paso. Some eight and one-half miles west of the Pecos near 
the center of Section 11, Township 1, Block 59, of the Texas and 
Pacific Railway lands, the road crossed Delaware Creek. From 
here the route of the Butterfield Trail is preserved by Texas and 
Pacific Railway records most of the way across north Culberson 
County.*! The writer has a blueprint from the Texas and Pacific 
tracing of these lands, showing both Delaware Creek and the 
road that lay to the north of it. At the crossing of Delaware Creek 
in Section 11, the road was a mile and one-half south of the New 
Mexico line. Nineteen and one-half miles west of this creek 
crossing (somewhat more than that by the road itself) the mail 
road reached Delaware Springs at a point nine miles south of 
the New Mexico line. Thus, following the general course of 
Delaware Creek, the Butterfield Trail bore somewhat to the south 
of its westward objective in order to reach this watering place 
at Delaware Springs.*? Turning slightly to the north of west 
from here for fifteen miles the road reached Independence Springs 
just a little less than eight miles south of the New Mexico line.** 
Five miles to the west the early mail road reached Pine Springs 
about six and three-fourths miles south of the New Mexico line." 

Here the road could not continue in its westward course since 
Fl Capitan Peak, two miles to the west, stood across its path. 
Bending around the south end of this imposing mountain through 
Guadalupe Pass, as does the present Carlsbad-El Paso Road, the 
Butterfield Trail soon reached out of Culberson County into the 
barren land of the Hudspeth County salt flats. In making this 


50Ormsby, The Overland Mail, 72. 

5uThese lands were first surveyed by Jacob Kuechler in 1879. They were re- 
surveyed and mapped by Paul McCombs in 1884. 

52Most of the road to Delaware Springs is shown on the McCombs map. Notes 
on the margin of the map show the exact location (in Section 9, Township 2, 
Block 62) of the springs and the Butterfield stage stand near by. Delaware Springs 
were south 78°30’ east 373 varas from the northwest corner of Section 9. The 
stage stand was south 81°22’ 478 varas from the same point. 

58The McCombs map shows Independence Springs in Section 43, Township 1, 
Block 64. 

54The McCombs map shows Pine Springs in Section 41, Township 1, Block 64. 
Other notes on the map in Section 41, which may refer to the stage stand, are 
illegible. 
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curve to the south of El Capitan Peak the old road passed out 
of the area later surveyed for the Texas and Pacific Railway 
Company onto Public School Block No. 121, the maps of which 
did not chart the path of the early mail road.** 

Near the boundary of Hudspeth County, however, the Butter- 
field Trail extended northwestward into the Texas and Pacific 
lands again—into the area where the road is again shown on the 
land maps. For ten miles, beginning in Section 42, Township 1, 
Block 67, of the Texas and Pacific Railway Company lands, the 
mail road extended almost exactly northwest to the Texas-New 
Mexico line.** The road passed out of Texas at this point between 
two monuments that were erected on the state line by the joint 
Texas-United States Boundary Commission in 1859.°" 

Actually the mail road was not named on the Texas and Pacific 
land maps, but the fact that it passed by Delaware Springs and 
the stage stand at that point, by Independence Springs, and by 
Pine Springs—all of which are known points on the Butterfield 
Trail—makes its identification hardly subject to question. 

Another group of surveyors in addition to those employed 
by the Texas and Pacific Railway Company has rendered ma- 
terial aid at this point. The joint commission appointed by 
Texas and the United States surveyed this part of the Texas 
boundary line (which is also the south line of New Mexico) in 
1859. Their survey was in progress at the same time that John 
Butterfield’s mail coaches were moving back and forth over this 
same part of the Butterfield Trail. The surveyors made extensive 
observations which map makers charted on paper.®* The result 
of their work leaves a complete map of the Overland Mail Route 
from this point that is now northeastern Hudspeth County all 
the way across a small segment of Otero County, New Mexico, 


55See General Land Office Map of Culberson County, dated 1908. El Capitan 
Peak is in Section 48, Township 1, Block 66. 

56See General Land Office Map of Hudspeth County, dated 1917. 

57I[bid. These monuments are shown on the map with the road passing between 
them. 

58Senate Executive Documents, 47th Cong., 1st Sess. (Serial No. 1987), Docu- 
ment No. 70. This is a report of the Texas Boundary Commission of 1859 and 
1860. Map No. 1 appended to the report shows the mail road across what is now 
El Paso County and the west part of Hudspeth County. Map No. 2 joins Map 
No. 1 on the east and shows the mail road eastward nearly all the way to the 
east Hudspeth County line. 
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back into northwest Hudspeth County, Texas, and southwest- 
wardly through modern El Paso, and up the Rio Grande to 
where the old road finally left the boundaries of ‘Texas. 

The surveyors camped for some days in northeast Hudspeth 
County by the side of the mail road just about a mile from the 
place where the road passed out of ‘Texas between the two monu- 
ments previously mentioned. The camp site was called Crow 
Springs. Later a stage stand was erected at this place—but evi- 
dently it had not been built when the surveyors camped at the 
springs; at least their map omitted it. Some twenty-eight miles 
northwest of Crow Springs the boundary commission map shows 
the stage stand at Cornudas Tanks, some half dozen miles north 
of the Texas-New Mexico line. About ten miles beyond this 
station the map also shows a stage stand at Alamo Springs. Some 
seven or eight miles westward from Alamo Springs the road bent 
back into Texas, probably into Section 6, Block B, of the Univer- 
sity of Texas land.*® Here again the commission erected a monu- 
ment on each side of the mail road, but the General Land Office 
map of Hudspeth County does not show these monuments. An- 
other fifteen miles along the mail road is the well-known point 
in El Paso County known as Hueco Tanks. The mail station 
was just east of the small mountain that is on the north of the 
road at this point. Franklin, a mail station within modern El 
Paso, was another thirty miles westward. 

The trail extended westward across the southern rim of the 
United States to California where it turned northward and ter- 
minated at San Francisco. The part of the route westward from 
Horsehead Crossing on the Pecos was abandoned after a year of 
operation because of the shortage of water. A ferry was estab- 
lished at Horsehead Crossing, and the route was changed to a 
road that was already in operation through the Davis Mountains. 

A review of the cardinal points on this branch of the Butterfield 
Overland Mail reveals the following facts. From Horsehead Cross- 
ing the distance was thirty-four miles southwest to Comanche 
Springs. The trail from Comanche Springs west followed the San 
Antonio-El] Paso Road which was already well established. Ran- 


the University of Texas lands covers some 450,000 acres. It is the largest tract of 
the University land holdings. 
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dolph B. Marcy gives the names of important camp sites and the 
distance from camp to camp as follows: (1) from Comanche Creek 
to Leon Springs—8.88 miles, (2) from this point to Barela Springs 
[Barrilla Spring] 33.86 miles, (3) from here to Fort Davis 28 
miles, (4) to Barrel Springs 18.42 miles, (5) to Dead Man’s Hole 
13.58 miles, (6) next to Van Horn’s Wells 32.83 miles, (7) to 
Eagle Springs 19.74 miles, (8) to the mouth of Cafion de los 
Camenos 32.03 miles, (g) then the road runs up the Rio Grande 
to San Eluzario [San Elizario] 61.13 miles, (10) then to Socorro 
g.25 miles, and (11) finally to Fort Bliss 15 miles.°° 

Without great difficulty, one may find the present-day loca- 
tions of nearly all of these points from the locations of existing 
towns or from land records. Comanche Creek (actually the point 
was Comanche Springs) is at modern Fort Stockton. Barrilla 
Spring is preserved by land records as the west corner of Pecos 
County." The stage stand that took the name was on Limpia 
Creek (principal branch of Barrilla Creek) two miles to the south. 
Fort Davis was at the present-day town of the same name. Barrel 
Springs are located in Section 1, Block 1, of the Houston and 
Texas Central Railway Company lands in Jeff Davis County. 
Dead Man’s Hole is in Section 31, Block 3, of the Houston and 
Texas Central Railway Company lands, also in Jeff Davis 
County.** Van Horn’s Wells are west of Lobo, nine miles south of 
the town of Van Horn and less than a mile west of U. S. High- 
way go. The site of Eagle Springs is preserved by the 1917 Gen- 
eral Land Office map of Hudspeth County. It is Section 9, Town- 
ship g South, Block 68, of the Texas and Pacific Railway Company 
lands. Cafion de los Camenos is near the Rio Grande, southwest 
of present Sierra Blanca. From this locality the road went up the 
Rio Grande past San Elizario and Socorro to Fort Bliss and 
Franklin, both of which were in what is presently El Paso. 


60Randolph B. Marcy, The Prairie Traveler: A Handbook for Overland Ex pedi- 
tions (New York, 1859), 289-290. 

61$ee General Land Office Map of Jeff Davis County, dated 1915. The spring 
that marks the west corner of Pecos County is shown on this map. 


627 bid. 





63] bid. 
%4Ibid. The stage stand was in Hudspeth County, but it was on an extension of 
the Jeff Davis County map that the stage stand was shown. 
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Above El Paso the tracer of the Butterfield Overland Mail 
Route comes to the border of Texas and this time to the end of 
this trail hunt. The search has depended heavily on surveyors’ 
notes and on the simple arithmetic of distance. The chief function 
of this effort has been to correct some of the errors that have crept 
into the record and to establish more definitely the route of an 
interesting old trail that still adds its touch of glamor to the story 
of frontier America.* 


65For the sake of accuracy such local errors as the following ought to be cor- 
rected. The Texas Highway Department erected an expensive monument on U. S. 
Highway 281 about five miles northwest of Bowie that purports to mark a point 
on the Butterfield Trail. There is another marker about seven miles northwest of 
Bowie on U. S. Highway 287 that also attests to the same misinformation. Both 
markers are a full twenty miles off the actual Butterfield Mail Route as indicated 
by the commissioners minutes and surveyors’ notes cited in this paper. 
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the annexation of Texas, the territory acquired from 

Mexico following the close of the Mexican War, and the 
settlement of the Oregon dispute, the United States by the early 
1850's had become the owner of all lands between the Mississippi 
River and the Pacific Ocean. The new territory was a vast, largely 
unexplored, uncharted wilderness of plains, mountains, and 
deserts. When the frontiersmen of the late 1840’s reached the 
Great Plains in their westward migration, they encountered a 
distinctive climatic and cultural situation which was markedly 
different from that of any land the American pioneer had yet 
traversed. This movement halted at the edge of the plains until 
the American people could meet the exigencies of the new en- 
vironment. 

Transportation presented the most pressing problem. How 
to travel across this frequently treeless, grassless, waterless land 
was a question that bothered the travelers. By the middle of the 
nineteenth century, the frontier had pushed from the Atlantic 
Ocean westward for a thousand miles over one-third of the width 
of the continent. There still remained two thousand miles before 
the Pacific Ocean would be reached, and this stretch promised 
to be the most difficult of all to travel. Heretofore, in the eastern 
woodlands, the settler in his marches westward had followed 
routes which permitted an average speed of three miles an hour 
by horse or mule, or two miles an hour by slow-moving oxen. 
A good day’s march of from fifteen to twenty-five miles depended 
on the animal and the condition of the trace. At the end of the 
day a good camp site could easily be found, for wood, water, and 


S A RESULT of the enormous territorial expansion caused by 
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grass were abundant along the way. In the plains country, how- 
ever, the traveler must regulate his march on the location and 
availability of water. In this arid land the animals must travel 
from water hole to spring in one day’s journey or the camp would 
be a dry one. Dry camps required packing of water for man and 
beast on the backs of the animals. 

Another serious problem on the new frontier was a different 
kind of Indian, a fierce fighter mounted on a horse, who could 
travel faster than the frontiersmen and strike before a pursuit 
could be organized. Particularly alarming was the mobility of 
the plains tribes, which was greater than that of any Indians the 
Americans had previously encountered. Wild, treacherous, cour- 
ageous at times, they were the dreaded Comanche of the northern 
plains and the Apache of the western deserts, two tribes that 
could fight as well on horseback as they could on foot. 

A highly mobile force was required on this frontier, not only 
to protect the settlers in isolated sections, but to break up raids 
on villages and haciendas across the Rio Grande. The Indians 
had plenty of hiding places to head for and unknown trails to 
follow. They knew the terrain, the water holes, and the mountain 
passes; they could strike and then withdraw on swift-footed, sea- 
soned horses faster than pursuers could follow. 

By the terms of the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, the United 
States assumed responsibility for protecting the boundary and 
the crossings into Mexico. The United States Army thus acquired 
the task of policing the border in addition to protecting settlers, 
guarding wagon trains and emigrant parties, and interfering with 
hostile Indian movements. These tasks required a better system 
of movement than the army possessed. 

In the twelve years following the close of the Mexican War, the 
United States inaugurated and conducted an extensive program 
of exploration in western Texas. The activities formed a phase 
of the general work carried on by the government over the entire 
Trans-Mississippi country in the interest of the settler, the immi- 
grant, the soldier, the merchant and trader. Westward movement 
in the late 1840’s necessitated the adoption of a definite policy 
for the Great Plains. The government acted promptly, for it 
contemplated the opening of the lands to trade and settlement, 
the location of routes for a transcontinental railroad, the survey 
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of the southwestern boundary, and the defense of the frontier 
by establishing army posts along the routes. 

Army officers and civilian engineers were sent out to explore 
and map the areas and locate roads. Parties of engineers were in 
the field working along four possible routes for the location of a 
transcontinental railroad. Reconnaissances were ordered to locate 
wagon roads. Peace treaties were negotiated with friendly Indian 
tribes, while preparations were made for the establishment of 
army camps and stations along the frontier. 

In 1849, two detachments of topographical engineers were 
sent into the field to locate routes through West Texas, the first 
moving from Galveston and Houston via Austin and Fredericks- 
burg, the second from Indianola and Corpus Christi via San 
Antonio and San Felipe Springs (Del Rio). Colonel Joseph E. 
Johnston (later a general in the Confederate States Army) 
supervised this work. In February, 1849, Lieutenant Walter F. 
Smith, who started at San Antonio, passed through Fredericks- 
burg, then went on to El Paso via the head of the San Saba Creek. 
Still another reconnaissance was undertaken by Captain S. G. 
French in the spring of 1849. In his report, French mentions Sab- 
inal, Las Moras Creek, San Felipe Springs, and Howards Springs. 

In 1850, Lieutenant William H. C. Whiting, another army 
engineer, made a reconnaissance of routes between the Red 
River and the Rio Grande, and a study of the Indian situation. 
He recommended to the War Department that a chain of posts 
be established from the mouth of the Little Washita River (on 
the Red River) to the Rio Grande at Presidio del Norte, from 
which line a better observation of the movements of the Co- 
manche of the plains and the Apache of the Trans-Pecos country 
could be maintained. Military posts were built along the San 
Antonio-San Felipe Springs line, as the government favored the 
locations recommended by Whiting because they would be on the 
route of the South Texas-California road. Stations were built at 
Fort Clark (Las Moras Springs) in 1852; Fort Davis in the 
mountains north of Presidio del Norte (near the Comanche 
Trail) in the fall of 1854; Fort Lancaster (at the junction of Live 
Oak Creek and the Pecos River) in the summer of 1855; and 
Camp Hudson (on the Devil’s River about fifty miles northwest 
of San Felipe Springs) in the summer of 1857. 
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In the surveys of the southern routes, the engineers had noted 
in their reports the great scarcity of water in the country west of 
the Pecos River. When Jefferson Davis became secretary of war 
in 1853, he tried to overcome this water shortage by having wells 
dug in some of the intervals where watering places were more 
than forty miles apart. Captain John Pope (later a major general 
in the Union Army) was placed in charge of well drilling. 
Although water was found in some places, it was seldom in sufhi- 
cient quantities to meet the needs; consequently the experiment 
ended in failure. 

In April, 1854, a mail service using two-horse coaches was 
inaugurated between San Antonio and Santa Fe, the journey 
being made in about twenty-six days. Later a weekly mail service 
was started between San Antonio and El Paso with semi-monthly 
trips on westward to San Diego. The 1475-mile journey to San 
Diego was made in twenty-two to twenty-six days.’* Establishment 
of this service was an invitation to the Indians to increase their 
depredations. Rich booty in the mail coaches which moved over 
the lonely stretches west of San Antonio was too tempting to 
pass up. 

‘Travel westward was stimulated and accelerated in 1849 by 
the discovery of gold in California and the spirit of adventure 
which spurred men on to search for a better place to settle “some- 
where beyond the divide.” Eastern newspapers advocated follow- 
ing the southwestern routes to California, one route being across 
Texas for travelers who might be able to pass New Orleans by 
the middle of March, and another route from Arkansas via Santa 
Fe for travelers who could pass Little Rock by the first of April. 

Southern newspapers of the day advertised two main routes. 
The first was along the roads from Corpus Christi, Brownsville, 
and San Antonio through the Rio Grande Valley to Chihuahua 
in northern Mexico, thence to the Gila River, then on to San 
Diego. An alternate route was from San Antonio to El Paso or 
Chihuahua via Presidio del Norte on the Rio Grande. The sec- 
ond route was favored because of the presence along it of army 
troops who were laying out a military road. 


1Dunbar Rowland (ed.), Jefferson Davis, Constitutionalist, His Letters, Papers, 


and Speeches (10 vols.; Jackson, 1923), III, 71-73. 


1aHenry T. Fletcher, “Old Fort Lancaster,” West Texas Historical and Scientific 
Society Publications, No. 4, pp. 34-35. 
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Troops were to be stationed near the points where Indians 
would probably strike, but a means of transportation and com- 
munication better adapted to the rough, arid lands than the 
horse was needed. In the opinion of Secretary Davis, the key 
to the problem as well as to the economic control of the West was 
transportation. He believed that the use of camels, which had 
long ago proved such a valuable burden carrier on Old World 
deserts, would assist in solving the problem of transportation in 
the Southwest. In the past, military posts had advanced with the 
pioneer; while one furnished protection, the labor of the other 
produced supplies for subsistence. But in the new West the emi- 
grant would pass the limits of general fertility. Posts were being 
pushed into regions where they could not be supported by an 
agricultural population, and the necessity for moving men and 
supplies over long distances increased the demands for better 
transportation.? 

Davis, a graduate of the United States Military Academy at 
West Point, had commanded the Mississippi Rifle Regiment in 
General Zachary Taylor’s army in northern Mexico in 1846 and 
1847. As secretary of war, he could consider the use of camels 
for desert transportation. The idea was not a new one nor orig- 
inal with Davis, for in 1836 Major George H. Crossman, who had 
served in the Indian War in Florida under Taylor, had urged the 
War Department to use camels for transportation purposes. Davis 
met Major Crossman in Mexico in 1846 and they had discussed 
the use of camels. George Perkins Marsh, a United States diplo- 
mat who had lived many years in the Levant where he had ob- 
served the work of camels, was in favor of using them in America. 
In 1856 he wrote a book about camels and furnished a copy of 
the publication to the War Department.’ Another advocate of 
camels in the Southwest was George R. Glidden, an archaeologist 
who had lived in the Levant for twenty-eight years. He wrote a 
lengthy memoir about the camel and in 1852 presented a copy 
to the Senate Committee on Military Affairs. Glidden argued 
the superiority of camels to mules, pointing out that only when 
driven to great extremities will mules drink salty or brackish 
water. He had driven mules for sixty miles without water; then, 


2Walter P. Webb, The Great Plains (Boston, 1931), 140-202. 
3George P. Marsh, The Camel (Boston, 1856), 41. 
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upon reaching a saline lake, only one mule in ten would drink 
the water. Saline or brackish water, however, was as acceptable 
to camels as water from the purest fountain.‘ Further argument 
in favor of the use of camels was presented by John Russell 
Bartlett, a member of the United States Boundary Commission 
charged by President Polk with the survey of the boundary be- 
tween the United States and Mexico, who was convinced through 
his experience in the Southwest that better communication in the 
arid country could be maintained by using camels. Because of 
the scarcity of foliage and the bad water in the desert lands, 
Bartlett said that horses would never be used to any practical 
advantage, but camels would be adaptable on the southern route 
from the Mississippi River to California by way of Santa Fe and 
the Gila River, on which there were no mountains to cross, and 
also on the great arid stretches of West ‘Texas.® 

In his annual report for 1853, Secretary Davis discussed the 
difficulties of transportation between the East and the West. He 
said that a transcontinental railroad, if built on any of the pro- 
posed routes, would only partly improve conditions. The rail- 
road might transport troops and supply the depots along the line 
of operations, but there would be vast stretches in the interior 
too remote from the railroad to be benefited by its service. 
Animal transportation would necessarily continue to serve these 
isolated places. Davis noted that camels were being used with 
excellent results in the older continents, in torrid regions as well 
as in frozen zones, over arid plains and high mountains covered 
with snow. Napoleon used them in Egypt to subdue the Arabs, 
a race whose habits and lands were quite similar to those of the 
mounted Indians of the western plains. Davis believed that the 
dromedary could be used on such missions in war as the carrying 
of expresses, making reconnaissances, and moving troops rapidly 
across the country. He recommended that “provisions be made 
for the introduction of a sufficient number of both varieties of 


4Charles C. Carroll, “The Government Importation of Camels, a Historical 
Sketch,” 20th Annual Report, Bureau of Animal Husbandry (Washington, 1904) , 
393- 

5John Russell Bartlett, Personal Narrative of Explorations and Incidents Con- 
nected with the United States and Mexican Boundary Commission (2 vols.; New 
York, 1854), IT, 584. 
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this animal to test its value and adaptation to our country and 
our service.’ 

Although the secretary’s report did not bring any results from 
Congress, it served to encourage many persons who believed that 
the camel would prove useful as a beast of burden in the United 
States. A year later in his report to Congress, Davis again called 
attention to the situation on the southwestern border. Early in 
1855, Congress appropriated the $30,000 to be used for the camel 
experiment. 

In order to initiate the project, Jefferson Davis directed Major 
Henry C. Wayne, United States Army, to proceed at once to the 
Levant and procure the animals. The Navy storeship, Supply, 
commanded by Lieutenant David D. Porter, United States Navy 
(later Admiral Porter in the Civil War) would be associated with 
Wayne in the camel mission. 

During his travels in the Levant, Wayne gathered a good deal 
of general information about camels, and he made the knowl- 
edge a matter of record for the War Department. He found that, 
although the camel was among the earliest-mentioned domesti- 
cated animals in the history of man, because of its limited use 
to a small part of the earth, little was known about the nature, 
qualities, diseases, or anatomy of it. There were many vague and 
erroneous ideas prevailing even among those classes generally 
well-informed in zoology. Efforts had been made at times to ex- 
tend the camel’s usefulness to the western world, even to the 
state of Virginia, but all had proved unsuccessful. 

Wayne commented on the Bactrian camel, which was found in 
southern Siberia, in a part of Tartary, and in the Crimea, and 
which was a much heavier built, stouter-limbed, and stronger 
animal than the Arabian type. Its use as a beast of burden was 
limited, however, by the difficulty of loading on a back with two 
humps. But by crossing the male Bactrian with the female 
Arabian, a powerful, one-hump hybrid could be obtained. The 
Arabian camel furnished a variety for both riding and burden. 
The dromedary was a term used for the saddle or riding variety 
of the Arabian camel. The animal belonged to the ruminant 
class, resembling the ox in general character and diseases; a hardy 


6Report of the Secretary of War, December 1, 1853, House Executive Docu- 
ments, 33rd Cong., 1st Sess. (Serial No. 710), Document No. 1, p. 25. 
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animal, it could stand much exposure and fatigue. It had two 
principal diseases, itch and inflammation of the lungs, the last 
a malady which was often fatal within a few days. Itch was usually 
caused by dirt, according to Wayne, and neglect; inflammation 
was brought on by exposure to extreme cold or chilly dampness 
when the animal was heated from exercise. 

The hump, a particular characteristic of the camel, was com- 
posed of gelatinous fat that contributed a reserve of provision 
which by absorption furnished the animal with sustenance when 
it was deprived of a supply of food. The condition of the animal 
could be judged by the condition of the hump. After a long, hard 
journey the back would be almost straight and flat, showing 
little, if any hump. Unfitted by the formation of the nostrils and 
lungs for violent exertion, its long and regular stride gave it a 
capacity for continuous labor and enabled the animal to make 
extensive journeys in good time. It was recorded that a camel on 
emergency travel could continue at its regular gait for sixty 
hours without stopping. The camel traveled better on level land, 
but could do a fair amount of mountain and valley travel and 
could ascend or descend slopes of some length. The foot of the 
animal was clothed with a thick calloused sole which enabled it 
to move easily over sandy soils. In wet clay or mud it moved with 
difficulty, however, for it was apt to slip and slide without ability 
to check itself quickly, and the stony surfaces of broken uplands 
cut and lacerated the leathery soles, often necessitating the im- 
provisation of foot coverings before the camels could proceed. 

The flesh was good for food, resembling beef, though more 
delicate and tender. The milk was good to drink. Major Wayne 
used it in his tea for several weeks without perceiving any differ- 
ence between it and cow’s milk, either in taste or color. The beast 
grazed on almost every plant and shrub that grew, even the thistle, 
prickly pear, and other thorny vegetation. With it, a little food 
would go a long way, so that in comparison with other animals of 
burden or draught, it required much less forage, a circumstance 
which was not only an economy of time but an advantageous 
arrangement for a journey. The camel could travel six or seven 
days without water, but in normal conditions drank every second 
day. It was serviceable from the age of four to about twenty- 
five years. 
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Strong camels could carry loads of between 450 to 600 pounds; 
common camels could carry about 400 pounds. Both kinds could 
make thirty miles per day, and saddle animals, carrying a load 
of 200 pounds, could travel from eight to ten hours, or fifty miles 
per day. On emergency, they could make seventy to ninety miles 
a day, but only for a day or two and then over level country. 

In addition to commentaries on the characteristics of camels, 
Wayne’s report presented much general information that would 
be of value to the government project. Data were gathered on 
breeding practices, places where the best camels were found, pre- 
vailing prices, food for the animals, and other facts that would 
be needed to carry out the experiment in the American West." 

Major Wayne hired three Arabs in Egypt as camel attendants 
and two Turks in Smyrna as saddle makers to accompany the 
shipment to Texas and serve with the camels for one year. On 
February 11, 1856, with all equipment and thirty-three camels 
aboard, the Supply, bound for the Texas coast, headed westward 
across the Mediterranean Sea. After a stormy passage through 
the Straits of Gibraltar and several weeks on the Atlantic Ocean, 
the ship made Pass Cavallo on April 29 and anchored about eight 
miles from the bar. Because of heavy swells it was necessary for 
the ship to go to the mouth of the Mississippi River and there 
transfer the animals to lighters. They were finally landed at 
Powder Horn (Indianola) on May 14. Davis was eager to procure 
more camels as about $10,000 was unexpended from the appro- 
priation. He sent Lieutenant Porter and the Supply back to the 
Levant to get more camels. Porter landed forty-one animals at 
Indianola, Texas, on February 10, 1857. These animals were sent 
to join the first shipment then in a corral northwest of San 
Antonio. 

The animals were in good condition, considering their long 
confinement on shipboard and the unusual swinging and sway- 
ing they had undergone in the tossing of the vessel. With the 
exception of some boils and swollen legs, the animals were in 
good health. They demonstrated great pleasure upon feeling solid 
ground beneath them again by rearing, crying out, kicking, 


7Major Henry C. Wayne, U.S.A., to Jefferson Davis, Senate Executive Docu- 
ments, 34th Cong., 3rd Sess. (Serial No. 881), Document No. 62, pp. 52-54. 
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breaking halters, and tearing up the picket line. Only with difli- 
culty were some of the males restrained from attacking each other. 

The local inhabitants turned out in great numbers to see the 
show, and there was much excitement as the camels were landed, 
but the people fled in terror when the animals began to frisk 
about. Soldiers detailed to take charge of them would not come 
near the beasts, and for a while the whole scene was one of con- 
fusion. When the animals had had their fling, however, the Arab 
attendants were able to round them up and lead them off to a 
pasture, where they were saddled and led quietly to the corral 
in Indianola, three miles away. 

Duting the three-week stay in Indianola, Major Wayne kept 
a close personal check on the animals. He gave them light march- 
ing exercises to restore the function of the legs and to quiet them 
down for road work. The camels improved so rapidly that early 
in June he considered them fit for the march to San Antonio, 
150 miles away. Everything being in readiness, the journey started 
on June 4, the animals carrying light loads. During the first day, 
the saddles slipped and the loads shifted often, requiring much 
adjustment. After several hours on an extremely bad road, the 
party made camp at Chocolate Bayou. The next day the mem- 
bers marched over a worse road than they had the day before. 
As the animals were still frisky and some of them tired by noon, 
camp was made at Alligator Pond after a march of twelve miles. 
On the third day, after marching only five miles, the caravan 
reached a beautiful prairie covered with fine grass. The Major 
decided to camp for several days and turn the animals loose for 
rest and grazing. After five days of rest, the animals showed a 
good deal of improvement in appearance. Upon resuming the 
march, the party passed through the town of Victoria, where the 
animals were given a three-hour rest and then marched on to 
Wright’s water hole, making a total distance that day of eleven 
miles. Camp was made the next day at Pierpont’s after a march 
of eighteen miles. On June 14, twenty-one miles beyond Pier- 
pont’s, the party made camp at Salt Creek. The next phase of 
the journey was an eighteen-mile march to a camp at Big Ecleto. 
On the following day the party crossed the Cibolo, and camped 
at Sulphur Springs after marching sixteen miles. About an hour 
after going into camp, one of the female camels, not even listed 
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as pregnant and showing no evidence of it, gave birth to a female 
calf, which was full-sized but quite weak. It died a few hours after 
birth from a swelling in the throat which had choked it. 

When camp was made at Grayson’s the next day after a seven- 
teen-mile march, Major Wayne went ahead to San Antonio to 
check on arrangements. He found that the city of San Antonio 
had donated a camp site at San Pedro Springs, about two miles 
north of town, where good grass, shade, and fine water were in 
abundance. On June 18, the caravan arrived in San Antonio, 
creating a good deal of excitement as it passed through the streets 
on its way to the springs (now San Pedro Park). 

During the march the weather had been exceedingly hot and 
the roads unusually dusty and rough, yet the animals made the 
trip without suffering and they arrived in good condition. The 
distances covered daily were short because of the inability of the 
young ones to keep up for long stretches. The little animals stood 
the march well and improved in appearance. 

San Pedro Springs did not prove to be a satisfactory camp site 
as it was too close to town for the good of both men and animals. 
After a few days, arrangements were made with Major George 
Thomas Howard to move camp to his ranch on the Medina River, 
twelve miles west of San Antonio, where the camels were to stay 
until arrangements for a permanent experimental camp could be 
made. Major Wayne was well pleased with the selection of the San 
Antonio area for the trials as the terrain appeared to be well- 
adapted to the acclimation and breeding of camels; also, it appar- 
ently offered more facilities for carrying on the experiments than 
any other southwestern area. The grazing and water were good, 
the climate was as suitable as any place between San Antonio and 
the Pacific Coast, and there were no Indian perils.* 

Major Wayne was inclined to favor a breeding period of about 
five years in order to build up a herd. He informed Davis that he 
was not in favor of wearing out his present herd by hard labor. 
The Secretary replied that 

the establishment of a breeding farm did not enter into the 


plans of the department. The object is at present to ascertain whether 
the animal is adapted to the military service, and can be economically 


8Wayne to Davis, June 28, 1856, ibid., 150. 
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and usefully employed. When this is satisfactorily established, ar- 
rangements can be made for importing or breeding camels to any 
extent that may be deemed desirable.° 


About three weeks after moving to the Howard Ranch, a female 
camel, strayed from the herd, was found dead about two miles 
away. A physician living in the neighborhood who examined the 
body stated that death was caused by a heavy blow inflicted on 
the neck of the animal, fracturing the clavicles in several places 
and breaking two ribs. Pieces of bone driven into the lungs had 
caused an inflammation. The Arabs denied all knowledge of the 
brutal deed, although they were negligent in letting the animal 
stray. The responsibility could not be determined. 

In November two camels died. The veterinarian who made 
a post-mortem in both cases found that one had died of an in- 
ternal disorder of long duration, probably irritated by change of 
climate and food; while the other, a dromedary, had died from 
a deep inflammation on the thigh and leg caused by bites in- 
flicted a few days before while the animals grazed near the corral. 

Colonel J. K. F. Mansfield, Inspector General, while visiting 
camps and stations in Texas in the summer of 1856, saw the camels 
a short time after they arrived in San Antonio but before they 
were moved to Camp Verde. His report to the War Department 
reads in part as follows: 


Major Wayne has in his employ g civilians who are engaged in 
the charge of the animals, to wit, 1 clerk and overseer at 65 dolls 
and a ration, 1 interpreter at 20 dolls and a ration, 3 Arabians at 
10 dolls and a ration, 2 Turks at 20 dolls and a ration, 2 Americans 
at 20 dolls and a ration. These camels are kept on a ranch of a Mr. 
Howard on the Medina about 12 miles out of San Antonio, at the 
rate of 30 dolls per month. I inspected these animals and have no 
doubt they were designed by the Creator for beasts of burden, but 
it is impossible to say at this time, before a fair experiment, whether 
they will be found the best means of transportation for great thor- 
oughfares. They drink once in two days and can carry burthens from 
3 to g hundred pounds, and as their cost of keeping is less than a 
horse or mule I doubt not that individuals who live off the frequented 
routes will find them very convenient and profitable. The hump on 
the back and the packing of them as they crouch on the ground 
makes it very easy to keep in the saddle and to load them. The 
present intentions as to these animals is to keep them for breeding 


®Quartermaster General to Wayne, Washington, D. C., July 10, 1856, ibid., 152. 
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which I think is the best disposition to be made of them for a limited 
period; and a set of men should be trained to the management of 
them in order to instruct others before the native Arabians leave 
the country.?° 


Late in July, Major Wayne began to look over possible sites 
for the permanent camel camp which he planned to build. The 
department commander at San Antonio told him about a new 
army camp recently established in Green Valley about sixty miles 
northwest of San Antonio. He thought it might be a desirable 
place for the experiment as the camp already had accommoda- 
tions for officers, men, and horses, and would require only a 
slight additional expense to make arrangements for the care of 
the camels and the men attending them. Wayne inspected Green 
Valley (Camp Verde) early in August and wrote Davis that the 
position was in every respect favorable for the animals, and for 
demonstrating their usefulness for burden, for expresses, and for 
scouting. An abundance of fine grass and good water, of lime to 
be had for the burning, of sand, stone, and timber, and of lumber 
and shingles, to be procured within a distance of five miles, gave 
every facility for keeping and sheltering the animals at a com- 
paratively moderate cost." 

The camp was located three miles from Bandera Pass with 
direct roads and communication to all the other near-by fron- 
tier posts. It was planned to use the dromedaries as express be- 
tween the frontier posts and settlements, also to use them as pack 
animals for fast-moving scouting parties. The other camels could 
be used to transport supplies from San Antonio to the camp. Not 
only would these experiments be conducted in order to show the 
value of the animals for burden and for riding purposes, but also 
to determine their relative usefulness in comparison with the 
horse, the mule, and the animal-drawn wagon. Prospects were 
that Camp Verde would be garrisoned for four or five years, or 
at least until the settlements in the vicinity had become strong 
enough to defend themselves against marauders. When the sec- 
retary of war promptly approved the site, the camels were moved 


10“Inspection Report, Department of Texas, 1856, by Colonel J. K. F. Mansfield, 
1856,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XLII, 141-142. 

11Wayne to Davis, August 12, 1856, Senate Executive Documents, 34th Cong., 
grd Sess. (Serial No. 881), Document No. 62, p. 155. 
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to Camp Verde late in August. A month later Major Wayne 
reported that they were doing well but were beginning to show 
the effects of the climate and of the unusual heat and drought 
of the past summer. One of the Bactrians and four of the Smyrna 
camels had suffered from the heat. Shelters, then under construc- 
tion, he said, should be completed within a few weeks for the 
second shipment of animals expected in December as well as for 
the ones already at the camp.” 

The camel corral, or caravansary, called a khan in the Levant, 
built just east of the camp drill area, was in the shape of a rec- 
tangle, except that the north wall had an angle pushing north- 
ward with sides each 150 feet long, while the other three sides 
were each about 200 feet. Except on the south side, where it was 
lower, a 16-foot wall of concrete and lumber surrounded it. For 
some reason not stated in the records, the timber was shipped at 
a cost of about $225 per thousand feet from Pensacola, Florida. 
A well, twenty-two feet deep and six feet across, was located with- 
in the open court in the interior of the khan. The sweep used 
for drawing water was of the sort customarily used in the East. 
As it was easier to get water at a spring in a ravine just east of 
the khan, the well was little used. 

Upon consulting the old residents among the stockmen, Major 
Wayne found that they were of the opinion that no full-grown 
animal brought into Texas from foreign countries or from the 
older states was as vigorous and serviceable as it had been in its 
homeland. The process of acclimation apparently impaired its 
vital energy and endurance. This deterioration did not apply to 
native-born stock or to animals brought in when quite young.” 

Late in August, three six-mule wagons and six camels were 
sent to San Antonio to get supplies. The camels could have made 
the sixty-mile stretch in two days, but had to regulate their march 
on the wagons, which were restrained in progress by a lack of 
water for the mules along the route. At noon on September 1, 
the camels, loaded with 3,648 pounds of oats, an average of 608 
pounds per animal, started the return journey. Two days later, 
they arrived at Camp Verde after traveling leisurely with a lighter 
load than they might have carried. The wagons left San Antonio 


12Wayne to Davis, September 24, 1856, ibid., 157. 
18] bid., 157-158. 
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at noon on September 2, each wagon loaded with 1,800 pounds 
of oats (the load that experience had taught could be sately 
transported over this rough and thinly-settled country) and ar- 
rived at the camp on September 6. This test showed that the six 
camels transported over the same ground and distance the load in 
weight of two six-mule wagons (3,600 pounds) in about half of 
the time. It is well to remember in this comparison that the keep 
of a camel was much less than that of a mule, and that there was 
no heavy outlay for wagons, harnesses, and other gear. Another 
test was made a few days later when a dromedary, loaded with 350 
pounds of provisions and corn for the men and their horses, ac- 
companied a mounted party of seven men on a field trip. During 
the one-day trip, the dromedary not only kept up with, but had 
to be held back to keep it from getting ahead of the horses.** 

Still another test was undertaken in October when a caravan 
of twelve camels left Camp Verde and made a trip of eighty miles 
into San Antonio in two days. On the return journey, begun two 
days later, the roads were heavy with sticky mud in which wagons 
could not have moved. Each camel carried a light load of 325 
pounds, the total weight amounting to 3,800 pounds of oats. The 
rains continued, sometimes in torrents, for the next two days, but 
the condition of the roads and the weather held the camels back 
little, if any, for the trip was made in about fifty-four hours, 
Experienced persons said that wagons could not have moved in 
the existing conditions. ‘““The usefulness of the camel in this 
interior country is no longer a question here in Texas among those 
who have seen them at work or examined them with attention.’’ 

One of the first records of the tests on American soil is that in 
Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, October, 1857: 


The prejudices, fears, and objections of all classes are to be met 
only by successful demonstration. And of this, Major Wayne relates 
an amusing example: At Indianola, and within the first month after 
the ‘outlandish brutes’ were landed, some hay being needed at the 
camelyard one day, a man was sent to the quartermaster’s forage 
house with a camel to bring up four bales. When the submissive 
brute was made to kneel, and two bales, weighing together 613 
pounds were packed on him, doubt was expressed by several by- 


14]bid., 158. 
15Wayne to Davis, November 5, 1856, ibid., 159-160. 
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standers as to the camel’s ability to rise under them. When two 
bales more were added, making the gross weight of the load 1,296 
pounds, the gasping crowd gave noisy expression of their astonish- 
ment and indignation, and gentlemen who had never been to camel- 
land were ‘willing to bet considerable that the critter couldn’t git 
up under the heft o’ that.’ But when the camel arose without a strain, 
and quietly walked away with his four bales, as one who felt himself 
master of the situation, there was a sudden change of public senti- 
ment, most flattering to the outlandish brute and encouraging to his 
military sponsors. A Texas poet chronicled the event in verse, and 
‘a Node’ in honor of the occasion was given to the world in the 
columns of the Indianola Bulletin.*® 


Toward ‘the end of his interesting correspondence with Jeffer- 
son Davis, Major Wayne early in December, 1856, made a few 
suggestions for future administration of the experiment. He 
called attention to the fact that political changes during the next 
year might make a change in Davis’ connections with the War 
Department. Wayne also had in mind the possibility that he him- 
self might be ordered to other duties. Observation and experi- 
ence with civilian employees in Texas satisfied him that successful 
accomplishment of the experiment could be attained only through 
military responsibility and accountability. An intelligent army 
captain should be put in charge, Wayne thought, someone who 
would take an interest and who would have complete military 
authority over all men handling the animals. He himself had 
been handicapped, for as a staff officer without command privi- 
leges, he could not exercise the necessary authority over the mili- 
tary personnel working with him. 

He reported that the close of the year found the animals in 
excellent condition and fast becoming acclimated. All tests of 
speed, maneuverability, and burden-carrying had been highly sat- 
isfactory. The camels had been in Texas for more than seven 
months and in Camp Verde for four months, and were proving 
in every respect to be an improvement in animal transportation.” 

It seemed desirable to Major Wayne that imported camels 
should have a fixed home for three or four years at some place on 
the frontier where they might be carefully tended, and from 





16“Ships of the Desert,” Harper's New Monthly Magazine (October, 1857), 
577°593- 

17Wayne to Davis, December 4, 1856, Senate Executive Documents, 34th Cong., 
grd Sess. (Serial No. 881), Document No. 62, pp. 163-164. 
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where they might be used occasionally for transportation and 
scouting. Camp Verde seemed to him to be the locality that pre- 
sented excellent opportunities for all requirements of the ex- 
periment, and particularly for comparison with the other means 
of transportation through an arid and broken country with a 
range of service embracing journeys of sixty to six hundred miles. 
According to his ideas, twenty-five enlisted men, including three 
noncommissioned officers, would be needed to care for the ani- 
mals. Rigid military responsibility, which could not be obtained 
from civilian employees, was necessary for the best results. And 
finally, the officer in charge of the experiment should be allowed 
to a considerable extent to use his own judgment and discretion.’* 

Major Wayne’s last recorded letter to Secretary Davis was dated 
on February 21, 1857, and written in Washington, where he had 
been called. Davis, who would soon relinquish the position of 
secretary of war, had summoned Wayne to Washington to talk 
with him. In the letter Wayne reported that only five camels had 
been lost at Camp Verde, two by violent injuries, one by epilepsy, 
and two (the Bactrians) by what he believed to have been an 
acclimatory disease of Texas, known as “‘the Spanish fever.” The 
two Bactrians were the only animals that showed any serious 
effects of the climate in Texas, which he attributed to the unusual 
and excessive heat of the past summer, to confinement on ship- 
board, and to an error in blanketing them too heavily on the 
voyage. The other animals were in healthy condition. He had 
been told by experienced Texans that his animals had been more 
fortunate than was usual with the same number of horses and 
mules brought from other states.’® 

Major Wayne, needed in the Office of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral in Washington, was relieved from further duty with the camel 
experiment in February, 1857. He moved to Washington where 
he served until, at the outbreak of the Civil War, he resigned 
from the United States Army and joined the Confederate States 
Army to serve with troops from his home state of Georgia. After 
Wayne’s departure from Camp Verde, Captain I. N. Palmer was 
put in charge of the experiment and served with it until the 


18Wayne to Davis, February 12, 1857, ibid., 196. 


19Wayne to Davis, February 21, 1857, ibid., 197. 
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capture of the camp by the Confederate troops in the spring 
of 1861. 

Lieutenant Edward F. Beale, one of the great pathfinders of 
the American West, after reading Abbe Hue’s Travels in China 
and Tartary, became interested in the possibilities of using 
camels in western America. When he heard of the experiment 
then being carried on in Texas, he called on the secretary of war 
and discussed with Jefferson Davis the use of camels in the South- 
west. The War Department was ready to send a party of topo- 
graphical engineers from Texas to California to make a wagon 
road survey from Fort Defiance, New Mexico Territory, to the 
Colorado River. Beale was selected to command the expedition. 
Davis gave him twenty-five camels to use with the train. The 
survey involved more than two thousand miles of travel over high 
plains, through mountain passes, through a country which had 
hardly been explored. 

The column of engineers and assistants, with a train of mule- 
drawn wagons, and twenty-five pack camels from Camp Verde, 
left San Antonio on June 25, 1857. The camels, each carrying 
a load of six hundred pounds, tired for the first few days of 
marching, but after a hundred miles, became hardened to the 
trail and thereafter they often marched faster than the mule- 
train. The route followed was westward to Fort Davis, to El Paso, 
thence along the upper Rio Grande to Albuquerque, thence 
westward through the Zufii country to Fort Defiance. Beale wrote 
in his journal concerning the Trans-Pecos terrain: 


the character of the road is exceedingly trying to brutes of any 
kind. My dogs cannot travel at all on it, and after going a short 
distance, run to the wagons and beg to be taken up. The camels, 
on the contrary, have not evinced the slightest distress or soreness; 
and this is all the more remarkable as mules or horses, in a very 
short time get so sore-footed that shoes are indespensable. The road 
is very hard and firm, and strewn all over it is a fine, sharp, angular, 
flinty gravel—very small, about the size of a pea—and the least fric- 
tion causes it to act like a rasp upon the opposing surface. The 
camel has no shuffle in his gait, but lifts his feet perpendicularly 
from the ground, and replaces them without sliding, as a horse or 
other quadrupeds do.*° 





20Edward F. Beale, “Report of Wagon Road from Fort Defiance to the Colorado 
River,” April 26, 1858 (Beale’s Journal) , House Executive Documents, 35th Cong., 
ist Sess. (Serial No. 959) , Document No. 124, pp. 22-23. 
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A few days later Beale wrote in the journal: 


It is a subject of constant surprise and remark to all of us, how 
their {camels’] feet can possibly stand the character of the road we 
have been travelling over for the last ten days. It is certainly the 
hardest road on the feet of barefoot animals I have ever known. 
As for food, they live on anything, and thrive. Yesterday they drank 
water for the first time in twenty-six hours, and although the day 
had been excessively hot, they seemed to care but little for it. Mark 
the difference between them and mules; the same time, in such 
weather, without water, would see the latter wild, and render them 
nearly useless, if not entirely break them down."! 


After crossing the Colorado River on October 26, four months 
after the party left San Antonio, Lieutenant Beale sent a report 
to the secretary of war concerning the trip, including therein 
statements about the camels, in part as follows: 


... an important part in all our operations has been acted by the 
camels. Without the aid of this noble and useful brute, many hard- 
ships which we have been spared would have fallen our lot; our 
admiration for them has increased day by day. ... At times I have 
thought it impossible they could stand the test to which they have 
been put, but they seem to have risen equal to every trial, and to 
have come off every exploration with as much strength as before 
starting. ... I have subjected them to trials which no other animal 
could possibly have endured. ... Leaving home with all the preju- 
dice invariably attached to untried experiments, and with many of 
our camp opposed to their use, and looking forward confidently to 
their failure, I believe at this time I may speak for every man in our 
party, when I say there is not one of them who would not prefer 
the most indifferent of our camels to four of our best mules; and I 
look forward hopefully to the time when they will be in general 
use in all parts of our country.” 


The secretary of war wrote in his annual report in December, 
1858, “The entire adaptation of camels to military operations 
on the plains may now be taken as demonstrated,” and he recom- 
mended that appropriations be made for the purchase of a thou- 
sand camels so that the army could make general use of them 
for pack animals. 

After reaching California, Beale used the camels on his ranch 


21]bid., 25. 
22Beale to the Secretary of War, October 18, 1857, Senate Executive Documents, 
35th Cong., 1st Sess. (Serial No. 929), Document No. 43, pp. 3-4. 
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near Bakersfield and on various field expeditions. When the Civil 
War started, the camels were used for a while between army posts 
in California and Arizona to carry supplies and perform mes- 
senger work. Beale wrote to Secretary of War Edward Stanton 
offering to keep all of the animals on his ranch and give bond 
for their safe return whenever the government should demand 
them, but the request was refused. The wartime army in Calli- 
fornia took no interest in the camels; they were neglected and 
finally were sold at a public auction in 1864. Some of them were 
taken to Nevada and Arizona and used on various private projects. 
They strayed off on the open ranges and in time became wild. 
The last one of these animals was reported seen in Arizona in 
1891. General Douglas MacArthur said that as a boy, while living 
at Fort Selden, New Mexico, in 1885, he saw a camel brought in 
by a hunting party.** 

On March 25, 1859, Secretary of War John B. Floyd, who suc- 
ceeded Davis, directed Major General David E. Twiggs, command- 
ing the Texas Military Department at San Antonio, to have a 
complete and thorough reconnaissance made in the country be- 
tween the Pecos River and the Rio Grande. Camels should be 
used as a part of the transportation. It was the object of the 
expedition to discover a more convenient route for supplying 
army posts in the area, in addition to determining the practica- 
bility of the camel as a means of transportation. Reconnaissance 
was to include an examination of the great Comanche Trail from 
the point where it crossed the San Antonio-E] Paso Road south- 
ward to the Rio Grande, and the location of a site on which to 
establish a military post on or near the Rio Grande, near the 
trail crossing. 

Lieutenant William E. Echols, Topographical Engineers, United 
States Army, was detailed to make the reconnaissance. Early in 
May, he left San Antonio with an escort commanded by Lieu- 
tenant Edward L. Hartz. The train included twenty-four camels 
and a like number of pack mules. The members of the train 
reached their first objective, Camp Hudson, about one hundred 
and fifty miles west of San Antonio, on May 18. After five days 
at Camp Hudson, they set out for Fort Stockton, arriving there 


23Douglas MacArthur to Chris Emmett, January 26, 1931 (MS., Archives, Uni- 
versity of Texas Library) . 
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on June 12. The slow time on the march resulted from the fact 
that they lett the road and went into the Pecos River Valley below 
the mouth of Howards Creek, then traveled up the valley, where 
the broken terrain, with high hills sloping down to the river 
bank, forced them to make several detours. Grazing being un- 
available at Fort Stockton, it was necessary to draw forage for 
the mules, but the camels fed on mesquite, catclaw, and other 
mimosas, much like the mimosas and acacias found in Africa 
and Asia. On June 15, the train set out on a reconnaissance to 
the mouth of Independence Creek to try out the camels on a trip 
without water. The animals traveled at an average speed of about 
four miles per hour for the eighty-five miles, carrying 350-pound 
packs. They were watered at the end of the trip, but had shown 
no desire for a drink while on the march.” 

The party then started on a reconnaissance in the direction of 
Fort Davis, following a route south from Comanche Creek that 
led through a land destitute of springs or surface water. For four 
nights the party made dry camps with only the men and mules 
receiving water from the barrels carried on the camels. Each mule 
was given three gallons per day on the marches that were eighteen, 
twenty-five, twenty-seven, thirty-six, and eight miles, respectively, 
a total of 114 miles covered in ninety-six hours. At one camp when 
a rattlesnake bit a camel, the wound was scarified, then bound up 
after some liquid ammonia was rubbed in. No after effects were 
noted. At noon on June 24, when the party reached a beautiful 
spring in what was identified as the “Arroyo de las Vaccus,” the 
horses and mules showed great distress, being nearly famished for 
want of water. When the expedition reached Fort Davis two days 
later, it rested and reoutfitted for the return march, which started 
three days later and was completed in four days without incident, 
for it was made over a direct route. The officers believed that “the 
superiority of the camel for military purposes in the badly- 
watered sections of the country seems to be well established.’ 

Another reconnaissance started from Fort Stockton on July 11, 
the train carrying rations for thirty-three days, about four hun- 
dred gallons of water, and baggage for a party of fifty men. Fol- 


24Diary of Lieutenant Edward L. Hartz, Senate Executive Documents, 36th Cong., 
ist Sess. (Serial No. 1024), Document No. 2, pp. 425-432. 
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lowing the Comanche Trail, the party camped the first night near 
the foot of Glass Mountain at the mouth of A. B. Draw. Thou- 
sands of horses and cattle driven along the trail by the Indians 
on the way out of Mexico after their raids had made it smooth. 
The party traveled up the draw for two days to a spring, prob- 
ably the Pena Colorado, passed Oja Basillo, turned west through 
Dog Canyon, then traveled over fairly level ground broken by 
numerous small ravines. On July 16, the members made camp at 
a fine water hole where each camel drank from fifteen to twenty 
gallons of water. The next day they traversed some difficult 
terrain, crossing no less than fifty-seven arroyos, some of them 
fifty to seventy-five feet in depth, and that night camped on the 
Rio Grande. The camp site was probably the one known as Paso 
del Chisos, which was up the river from San Vicente. It was the 
pass usually traveled by the Comanche on their return from raids 
into Mexico. 

In seven days of marching, the party had traveled one hundred 
and sixty-eight miles, an average of twenty-four miles per day, 
over some extremely rough ground. 


The patience, endurance and steadiness which characterize the 
performance of the camels during this march is beyond praise, and 
when compared with the jaded and distressed appearance of the 
mules and horses, established for them another point of superiority.?¢ 


On july 18, the party camped at San Vicente, and the next day 
started the return trip. After following the Comanche Trail a few 
miles, the members turned eastward across the rolling prairies 
and there encountered one of the most formidable obstacles to 
the travel of the camel that they had yet met. For many miles 
the country was covered with a species of maguey, known as 
soap-weed, which had slim, narrow blades more than a foot long. 
The camels were able to walk over it by placing the foot against 
the side of a clump, then pushing the blades down to crush them. 
For five days the party wandered around looking for the Pefia 
Colorado Springs.** After finding them, the group rested a day, 


26] bid., 436-437. 

27The springs at Peiia Colorado are located five miles south of Marathon, 
Texas. Colonel Martin L. Crimmins in the West Texas Historical and Scientific 
Society Bulletin No. 56, December 1, 1935, says: “From time immortal, the site of 
Pena Colorado was a well-known landmark on the old Comanche Trail. The 
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then followed the trail to Fort Stockton, arriving on July 28. The 
report of the trip reads in part as follows: 


The camels have encountered hills and mountains of the most 
difficult nature; crossed streams, traversed prairies, some smooth, 
others rocky and broken by rapid succession of deep arroyos or 
ravines, they have sustained an abstinence of nearly five days from 
water in one instance, and frequently of two or three days, with an 
allowance of food much inferior to that necessary for a horse or a 
mule ... traversing the while the most difficult country in north- 
western ‘Texas, making marches laterally of over 20 miles per day 
and have arrived at their place of departure in the same condition 
in point of flesh which characterized them in setting out. With the 
horses and mules the case is different. ... The camels carried water 
for them, an allowance of three gallons per day, which though not 
sufficient, is believed to have been the means of saving several val- 
uable animals ... the emaciation and jaded condition of many 
others shows an inferiority to the camel for this service.*® 


In San Antonio, en route to his station at Camp Cooper in 
March, 1857, Lieutenant Colonel Robert E. Lee witnessed one 
of the camel experiments. He had seen the second shipment of 
camels some time before when it passed through San Antonio en 
route to Camp Verde. On that occasion he was amazed to see one 
of the animals rise from the ground, “packed with two bales of 
cotton.’’** Three years later when Lee became the temporary com- 
mander of the Texas Department, he watched other camel experi- 
ments. The reconnaissance into West Texas during the spring and 
summer of 1859 was the most severe test that had yet been under- 
taken. Colonel Lee wanted more positive proof of the feasibility 
of using the camel. 

Secretary of War Floyd directed Lee to continue the tests 
which he thought advisable to extend into rougher terrain. On 
May 31, 1860, Lee ordered Lieutenant William Echols to make 
another trip into the upper Rio Grande country. According to 
the instructions, he should make a reconnaissance between Camp 


trail ran down from the Panhandle of Texas, crossed the Pecos at Horsehead 
Crossing, thence via Comanche Springs (now Fort Stockton) through Pena Colo- 
rado and thence southward toward the tip of the Big Bend, where it forked 
crossing the Rio Grande at two places. The springs must have been the camp 
ground for the Indians for a thousand years.” 

28Senate Executive Documents, 36th Cong., ist Sess. (Serial No. 1024), Document 
No. 2, p. 438. 

29Carl C. Rister, Robert E. Lee in Texas (Norman, 1946), 80. 
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Hudson and Fort Davis, reaching out southward to the Rio 
Grande. He was told to look for a suitable site for a camp near 
the Comanche Trail crossing on the river. On this trip the party 
would traverse an unexplored country, very arid and broken. The 
train consisted of twenty camels and twenty-five pack mules. 

Echols reported before the start that the camels were in excel- 
lent condition, and that he knew from the experience of the pre- 
vious trip how to pack them. Only one male camel was taken on 
the expedition. While the males were much stronger and more 
serviceable than the females, they caused trouble for the attend- 
ants and often fought one another. The train had the capacity to 
carry nearly 500 gallons of water and was rationed from Camp 
Hudson for twenty days.*° 

On June 24, the party was joined by an escort of infantry com- 
manded by Lieutenant J. H. Holman and marched westward 
from Camp Hudson for the Pecos River. The members saw much 
wild game, such as bear, deer, antelope, and turkey along the 
way, and found plenty of fish in the river when they reached it. 
The men caught a dozen fish weighing from fifteen to twenty 
pounds each. After crossing the river at the same place Echols had 
crossed the year before, they left the trail and headed in a south- 
westerly direction into a dry wilderness country, broken by moun- 
tains, arroyos, canyons, and buttes. As they marched on, the 
country became rougher, the grass was dry and dead, and there 
was neither forage nor water. 


The mules will not fare well, the camels have performed most 
admirably today. No such march as this could have been made with 
any security without them. It is with difficulty that the mules can be 
kept from the water barrels, particularly when the water is being 
issued. I might say the same of the men.*1 


During the march of nearly twenty-eight miles that day each 
mule was given less than three gallons of water. 

They were getting into the heart of the rough, dry country 
where they marched for thirty miles on July 2, and made a 
dry camp. 


30Senate Executive Documents, 36th Cong., 2nd Sess. (Serial No. 1079), Docu- 
ment No. 1, p. 37. 


31[bid., 40. 
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We are uneasy, not to say a little frightened for our welfare. The 
mules must go without water tonight, are broken down now, and 
some are expected to be abandoned on the march tomorrow. We 
have only sufficient water for the men for thirty hours. The Pecos, 
Rio Grande, and Fort Stockton are too distant to reach and we may 
be unable to reach water on the Comanche Trail, San Francisco 
Creek, or Willow Spring. Our march today has been rough ... we 
have sent a man to search for water ... a canteen of water was 
issued to the men with enough to make a cup of coffee. This is the 
fourth day since the camels drank, which was at the Pecos. ... The 
camels display quite a thirst.*? 


They marched all the next day 


with much hope at heart but very little sign or prospect of 
success of our only object in life today, that of reaching water. The 
whole command is very uncomfortable with regard to its future 
prospects. The animals of burden are almost ceased to be talked of, 
and the topic has become one of self interest alone. Drought de- 
presses the most buoyant spirit, and keeps the mind in full operation 
and anxiety. Some of the men are very weak, and have several times 
reported about to give up and no water to drink. All we can tell 
them is, if they stop, they must risk the consequences, that not a 
moment can be lost for anyone. We have some apprehensions for 
the safety of the command, and tomorrow a dispersion must take 
place in small parties to look for water according to individual 
judgment, to seek one another, if successful; if not, never to meet 
again but by chance. The men have a quart of water issued tonight, 
and have enough for two drinks tomorrow, but they are so feeble 
and thirsty that it would not last them an hour if they could get to it. 
The mules have stood it admirably, much to the wonder of every- 
body. All are in camp tonight, but cannot graze for their thirst. 
The camels are continually bellowing, which, I suppose, as it is 
unusual, is a sign of a want of water. ... A part of our quartermaster 
and commissary stores were abandoned at camp this morning. The 
mules were too feeble to be laden; and fearing it too much for our 
camels, marched thirty miles, through good grass region, bleak and 
dreary.** 


On July 4, Echols entered in his journal: 


Although the command was very weary last night, it did not rest 
as well as I have seen it; the whole conversation was ‘something to 
drink.’ We had to use our canteens for pillows to secure our water, 
as none of the most thirsty show much reluctance in emptying any 
one they may come across at a draught. This morning brought forth 


327 bid. 
33] bid., 41. 
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many serious and despondent countenances in the command as they 
prepared to march with their two drinks of water, and not knowing 
when or where the next was to be had, if at all. After marching 
four miles, one of these was given out [drink of water] with serious 
thoughts of dispersion, everyone to do the best he could for himself 
and comrade. When ascending a little rise, to my delight, I recog- 
nized looming up in the distance about fifteen miles, Camel’s Hump 
Mountain, at whose base the head of San Francisco Creek lies, and 
all pushed eagerly on to taste the treasure. No one can imagine the 
feelings of a thirsty man till he sees one ... the animals exhibited 
a remarkable knowledge of approaching water sometime before reach- 
ing it, particularly the camels, which made a remarkable change in 
their speed ten miles away from it. They had to be held back to 
keep them with the mules that before had been leading them. 
This is the fifth day since leaving the Pecos. The men are on foot 
with half allowance of water, marched 120 miles, the thermometer 
about 100 in shade, intense reflection, no wood, over the most rugged 
country known, the last days made about thirty miles. The mules 
were watered only twice on half allowance, and on the sixth day 
from water. The camels stood it well. Today, however, four mules 
gave out before reaching camp, two of which managed to reach camp 
after the command; the others abandoned. It was strange to see how 
eagerly they would seize a canteen whenever they were near it, and 
try to tear it to pieces. I saw one take a cork from one that was 
hanging up, and was drinking water from it by turning it about 
and catching the water as it was spilled. The men were cautioned 
about permitting them to drink too much at a time, as it sometimes 
proves fatal.** 

For a day the party rested by the water hole. A patrol was sent 
out to recover the two mules abandoned two days before, but 
could find only one. One mule died in camp, while several men 
complained of sickness. The next day the party continued to rest 
in camp, for the mules appeared exhausted. One man was quite 
ill in the night, but improved during the day’s rest. When the 
march was resumed two days later, the Comanche Trail was soon 
crossed. The camels revived quickly and began to perform ad- 
mirably, but the mules were not doing so well. Three days later 
the party reached Fort Davis after passing through a heavy rain 
and hail storm. Echols wrote, “will remain at Fort Davis several 
days to recruit; several men and mules will have to be left here, 


unable to proceed.’’** 
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Three days later the party resumed the march southward along 
the Fort Davis-Presidio Road. One man and nine mules were left 
at the post as unfit for duty. 


The camels are performing beautifully and heavily laden. In addi- 
tion to their almost unlimited variety of food—bushes, briers, and 
grass—I can add the thistle and several species of cactus—the prickly 
pear is one.*° 

On July 17, the men arrived at Presidio del Norte. The alcalde 
reported that the population of Presidio was about 3,100; and 
Echols added that “about half or less are a den of thieves.’’ On 
July 20, the party marched down the Rio Grande valley for eight 
miles; then on the following day the men left the river and went 
up a canyon. On July 22, “we marched over the roughest ground 
I have ever seen, never conceived there could be such country. 
I cheerfully agree with all who regard this country as impass- 
able.’’*? They marched down the Lates Lengua, then finding the 
Comanche Trail, followed it toward Lajitas Crossing and to San 
Carlos. When a point was reached on a mountain road unsur- 
mountable for the camels, they had to return to the base, then 
attempt to pass around by an arroyo on the east, but were again 
stopped by the ruggedness. They finally found a passable road 
that led down to the Rio Grande. The party was reduced to six- 
teen mules, all in use as riding animals. The camels were getting 
on very well. The party continued the march down the river in 
search of a suitable site for a military post. A few miles farther 
down, Echols found a place with more timber and wood than 
a garrison would need, with plenty of grass in the valley. Believ- 
ing that he had accomplished his mission, Echols with his party 
turned homeward and early in August reached Fort Stockton. 
After resting a few days, they marched on to Camp Hudson where 
the detachment was returned to its organization and the camels 
were sent to their home station at Camp Verde. 

Colonel Lee considered the expedition a complete success and 
that the camel had proved its worth as a beast of burden, for he 
wrote to Adjutant General Cooper “ ... of camels whose endur- 
ance, docility, and sagacity will not fail to attract attention of 


36] bid., 46-47. 
37Ibid., 47. 
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the Secretary of War, and but for whose reliable services the 
reconnaissance would have failed.’’** 

This long reconnaissance, conducted the year before the out- 
break of the Civil War, was the last important test of the camels. 
Thereafter they were used on short trips around Camp Verde 
and to carry supplies between San Antonio and the camp. Rumors 
of secession kept the garrison excited and upset. There are few 
records of camel activities after that summer. 

In the spring of 1861, Confederate troops captured Camp 
Verde, to hold it until Federal forces re-occupied it in 1865. 
At the time that the Confederate troops took over the property 
and gave receipt to the United States for it, they reported twelve 
mules, eighty camels, and two Egyptian camel drivers at the 
camp. The Southern army officers and men did not know how to 
care for or how to exercise the beasts. Many of the camels wan- 
dered off into the hills or roamed at will over the neighborhood, 
frightening animals and people on the ranches when they made 
an appearance. The Confederate Army used some of them to pack 
cotton bales at Brownsville. One captain is reported to have used a 
camel to carry his company baggage. There are few reports, how- 
ever, of their work with the Confederate forces. 

When the United States troops again occupied Camp Verde 
in the spring of 1865, it was estimated that there were more than 
a hundred camels in the herd. But there was no interest in army 
circles to renew the experiment. The officers who had been inter- 
ested in camels in the days before the war had passed on to other 
fields. In 1866, the government went out of the camel business 
when, after advertising the herd for sale, a roundup was con- 
ducted and sixty-six animals were collected and sold to Bethel 
Coopwood of San Antonio, the highest bidder, at a price of $31 
each. How many more camels were left running wild in the hills 
around Bandera was not known. Coopwood sold some of the 
animals to circuses, while others were taken into Mexico for 
work in the arid lands. For many years after 1866, camels were 
seen in various parts of the Southwest. They showed up in cattle 
roundups in Jim Wells County, near Alice. They were seen in 
Arkansas soon after the close of the Civil War, and some of them 


38Rister, Robert E. Lee in Texas, 137. 
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were captured in Missouri. The last camel seen in Bandera was 
an old fellow who wandered into the village (near the site of 
Camp Verde) one day in 1875, and was captured by an old 
resident who knew how to handle the beast. What became of the 
animals is not recorded. 

In 1869, troops at Camp Verde were withdrawn and the post 
was abandoned. The camel and the soldier of Camp Verde then 
passed into the records. 

The success of the experiment would have been of greatest 
benefit to the South, for it would have tied the West to it until 
the railroads were completed. But in retrospect the bringing of 
camels to the United States appears as a bit of national humor. 
The leaders who conducted the experiment, although often 
prejudiced in the beginning, were well satisfied in the end with 
the results. They believed the animal was superior to the mule 
in speed, load-carrying, endurance, and cost of maintenance. 
Every person who observed the camel under field conditions was 
high in praise of the animal’s adaptability. 

There were several reasons for the ultimate failure of the ex- 
periment, which was so successful in its operations. There was a 
loss of interest in the project when Davis left the office of secre- 
tary of war early in 1858. He was its particular promoter, having 
worked on it as a senator and then as secretary of war. His suc- 
cessor, John B. Floyd, gave the experiment some support, but 
never with the enthusiasm that Davis had shown. The second 
most valuable supporter, Major Wayne, was ordered to other 
duties a few months after the trials got under way, and there was 
never thereafter an enthusiastic field director in charge at Camp 
Verde. 

The second circumstance that interfered was the coming of 
the Civil War. After the spring of 1861 the camels were in the 
hands of Confederate soldiers, horse-and-mule men from the 
South, who did not understand camels and did not care for them 
properly. The camels were left to shift for themselves; they were 
allowed to run wild. And after the war anything that Jefferson 
Davis, Southern rebel, had once favored was discredited in the 
North. And finally the “horse-and-mule men” and the “horse- 
and-mule army” did not favor the camel. The regular army was 
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a “mule army” until a generation ago. The old stubborn army 
mule had plenty of friends; the camel had few. A mule would 
respond to a lot of “cussing,” which was not effective with a 
camel. They always appeared never to “give a cuss” in the pres- 
ence of a swearing driver. Rudyard Kipling once said you might 
as well lavish your affections on a baggage van as on a camel. 
And the same is true of expending one’s wrath. 

The camel never replaced the horse or mule in the West. The 
steam engine replaced them, as the motor car and the Diesel 
engine are currently making a museum piece of the steam 
engine. The camel had his fair trial as a beast of burden. He 
succeeded in every test, but in the end he failed to impress the 
Westerner. He passed on, and his bones bleached on the desert 
wastes of Arizona and in the Bandera Hills. “Operation camel” 
passed into history because the camel was a foreigner. He did 
not “belong.” 
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Edward M. House and the Governors 


RUPERT N. RICHARDSON 


s counselor and confidant of President Woodrow Wilson, 
Edward M. House became one of the widely known men 
of his generation. Not so widely known, outside of ‘Texas, 

is the fact that he helped to elect and aided and counseled several 
Texas governors. To what extent this experience prepared him 
for his career of later years is a matter for conjecture; but Texans 
will contend that, while the stage at Washington and in Europe 
was larger, the plot was no more snarled nor the actors any 
tougher than those at Austin. 

Colonel House, as he came to be known, was well acquainted 
with at least seven Texas governors, every one from L. S. Ross 
to O. B. Colquitt, both inclusive. He helped to elect and was 
associated somewhat intimately with four of them: James S. 
Hogg,’ Charles A. Culberson, Joseph D. Sayers, and S. W. T. 
Lanham. In this paper Governor Hogg is not dealt with, because 
the records available are not adequate for a satisfactory account 
of House’s relationship with him. Culberson, Sayers, and Lanham 
recognized House as the leader of their successful campaigns for 
governor,” and felt deeply grateful toward him. His political 


1For an account of the Hogg-House relationship, see Charles Seymour (ed.), 
The Intimate Papers of Colonel House (4 vols.; Boston, 1926-1928), I, 27ff. The 
brief sketch by Seymour is apparently based chiefly on the recollections of House 
and T. W. Gregory. 

The E. M. House Papers are in the Sterling Memorial Library, Yale University. 
Microfilm copies of that part of the papers bearing on Texas affairs from about 
1888 to about 1911, designated “Texas Correspondence (Early) ,” were made in 
1937 by the late Charles W. Ramsdell, of the University of Texas, and are in the 
University of Texas Microfilm Collection, Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center. 
They are arranged alphabetically in six rolls of film. The writer is indebted to 
Miss Winnie Allen, Archivist, and the University of Texas Library for the use of 
the films. 

The writer is also indebted to Sterling Memorial Library, Yale University, for 
permission to quote from these films. 

A good sketch of the life of James S. Hogg may be found in Robert C. Cotner 
(ed.), The Speeches and State Papers of James S. Hogg (Austin, 1951). 

2House was Culberson’s campaign manager in 1894. Letter presses containing 
some 1800 items pertaining to that campaign are in the Culberson Papers (‘‘Pri- 
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strategy, which was uniformly successful, is another story and has 
been dealt with elsewhere. This paper is concerned primarily 
with his relationship with these three men as candidates, gov- 
ernors-elect, and governors. ‘loward Sayers and Lanham he showed 
such deference as befitted their greater age; with Culberson, who 
was about his own age, he was linked by the strongest personal 
ties, as well as by years of association in public affairs. “In my 
day I have had many friends,’ wrote Culberson to House, ‘“‘but 
you have been more than any to me and I cherish you ac- 
cordingly.””* 

House’s skill and strength in politics added to his effectiveness 
as a counselor and friend of governors, just as it enabled him to 
lead in campaigns. He had a few intimate friends, both strong 
and capable, and devoted to him in a way that is inspiring to 
relate; and he was relatively well acquainted with a number of 
men who generally followed his leadership in matters political. 
He could, therefore, marshal formidable strength behind any 
individual or cause he chose to support. His intimate friends in 
politics were Frank Andrews,‘ railroad attorney of Houston and 
former assistant attorney general of Texas; Thomas Watt Gregory,° 
Austin lawyer; Albert Sidney Burleson,® member of Congress; 
James B. Wells,’ Brownsville lawyer whose prestige in South Texas 
politics was not often questioned; and youthful Joe Lee Jameson, 
whose highest post was state revenue agent.* These men consti- 


vate’), in the Texas State Archives. 

House had helped Sayers in his campaign for Congress.—Sayers to House, July 
23, 1898 (Microfilm Collection, E. M. House Papers, Archives, University of Texas 
Library). On various occasions Lanham acknowledged with gratitude the help 
that House was giving him.—Lanham to House, October 16, 1901, March 3, 1902, 
and February 8, 1902, ibid. T. M. Campbell, Lanham’s strongest opponent, with- 
drew from the race for governor in 1902, complaining that the “machine” was 
against him, an obvious reference to House and his friends.—Lanham to House, 
January 27, 1902, ibid. 

3Culberson to House, February 1, 1905, ibid. 

4The Handbook of Texas (2 vols.; Austin, 1952), I, 47. 


5Ibid., 734. 

8Ibid., 248. 

tIbid., II, 877. For an account of Wells's remarkable power and influence in 
South Texas, see O. Douglas Weeks, “The ‘Texas-Mexican and the Politics of 
South Texas,” American Political Science Review, XXXIV (August, 1930), 6o6ff. 

8Jameson died in 1904. For his last post, see C. W. Raines, Year Book for Texas 
(2 vols.; Austin, 1902), I, 393. Jameson was, politically, little less than House’s 
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tuted House’s council or inner circle; to call them a “‘machine,” 
as was occasionally done by their opponents, was exceedingly 
inaccurate and farfetched. There were other supporters, of course, 
but they constituted variable factors. For instance, House fre- 
quently turned to Governor Hogg for advice or for approval of 
his ideas, but the two men did not always support the same can- 
didates and differed in other respects from time to time.’ This 
larger group of supporters, or, as House denominated it, “our 
crowd,” varied in size and strength; but the faithful guard of 
Andrews, Burleson, Gregory, Wells, and Jameson worked on. A 
measure of the stature of these men is the fact that two of them, 
Burleson and Gregory, later served in President Wilson’s cabinet. 

Colonel House used every available means of attaining for 
his candidate, governor-elect, or governor effective political lead- 
ership. He controlled party conventions. Long before a conven- 
tion was to meet he would select its major officers and secure 
their assent to serve.’° Typical is a letter to his friend Wells in 
1898. “I get so little out of politics,” he wrote, “that I hope you 
will not deny me the pleasure of seeing you preside over this 
memorable convention—my health forbids my presence but my 
friends must be in command.’’" In fact, if House had a watch- 
word it was “My friends must be in command.” Men to nominate 
the candidate for governor and make seconding speeches were 
selected and told what to say. One supporting speech was to 
emphasize the candidate’s acceptability to West Texas, another to 


right arm. House’s interest in Texas affairs was declining, and after Jameson’s 
death he never made any serious effort to elect another Texas governor. 

In 1894, when House managed the gubernatorial campaign of Charles A. Cul- 
berson, Hogg supported John H. Reagan for governor. In 1898 House directed 
Sayers’ campaign and Hogg supported the former attorney general M. M. Crane. 
In the House Papers are many documents bearing on these campaigns. See also, 
the Culberson Papers (‘‘Private’”), Texas State Archives. 

WCopies of House's letters to Joe Lee Jameson, July ..., 1898; to W. S. Shaw, 
July ..., 1898; to A. S. Burleson, May ..., 1904; and Lanham to House, June 
18, 1902 (Microfilm Collection, E. M. House Papers, Archives, University of Texas 
Library). Relatively few copies of House’s letters for this early period are to be 
found in his papers. Generally the copies available consist of penciled notations, 
often on an envelope or sheet of the letter being answered, usually not dated and 
not signed or initialed. The location of the note in the papers, its context, and the 
author’s handwriting generally reveal beyond a doubt the authenticity of the item 
and the approximate date. 

11House to Wells, July 17, 1898 (MS., James B. Wells Papers, Archives, University 
of Texas Library) . 
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South Texas, another would review his public record, and so on.** 
His aides were given minute instructions covering their course 
in the convention and were cautioned to be always fair and con- 
siderate.’* To his lieutenant, Jameson, he wrote by way of prepa- 
ration for the convention of 1898: 


I wish you would be sure and single out such men as Lane, Wells, 
Pierce, Johns, R. M. Johnson, Tom Campbell, Duncan Jones, Jester, 
John L. Shepard, C. K. Bell and others and say that I told you to 
consult them freely and ask them for suggestions. No matter how 
very little they are in it, let them think they are very much so— 
Tell C. K. Bell that I particularly want him for chairman of the 
State Ex. Committee."* 


House reminded his candidates that it was their privilege as 
well as a responsibility to the party to lead in shaping the party 
platforms. Weeks before the party convention was to assemble he 
would compliment a dozen or more leading Democrats by writing 
them and asking for suggestions for the platform. Then it was his 
practice to write the instrument, making it bear the imprint of 
his own thinking, no doubt, present it to the candidate for gov- 
ernor for his approval, secure for it the backing of certain other 
influential persons, and have it presented to the convention in 
the hope that it might be adopted in some semblance of the form 
in which it was presented. Results apparently were varied and 
by no means uniformly satisfactory. Still it can be said that House 
was a master of applying the principle of Pope’s couplet: 

12House’s notations filed with his letters to Joe Lee Jameson; R. C. DeGraffen- 
reid to House, August 17, 1896; Guy M. Bryan to House, July 17, 1894; Burleson 
to House, May 29, 1904; House to R. L. Batts, July , 1898; House to Burleson, 
May , 1904; McLean to House, July 24, 1902; W. P. Finley to House, July 23, 


1900 (Microfilm Collection, E. M. House Papers, Archives, University of Texas 
Library) . 


13House to Joe Lee Jameson, July ..., 1898, ibid. 
147bid.; see also, W. P. McLean to House, July 24, 1902, and House to Andrews, 
July ..., 1898, ibid. This list is representative of the larger body of House’s 


friends, “our crowd” he denominated them. Jonathan Lane, LaGrange lawyer, 
railroad president, and state senator, had been given a special assignment by 
House.—Lane to House, July 20, 1898, ibid.; see also, Handbook of Texas, I, 24. 

Winbourne Pierce, Belton lawyer, was a loyal supporter of House. R. M. John- 
son determined the policy of the Houston Post. George T. Jester, of Corsicana, 
was lieutenant governor.—/bid., I, 911. Thomas M. Campbell, Palestine lawyer, later 
became governor of Texas.—Ibid., 286. Charles K. Bell, Fort Worth lawyer, had 
served two terms in Congress, and was later appointed attorney general by Gov- 
ernor Sayers.—Ibid., 140. 
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Men must be taught as if you taught them not, 
And things unknown propos’d as things forgot. 


In 1898 he handed his candidate, Sayers, a platform with the 
statement: 


Concerning state matters I have followed your announcement and 
your subsequent addresses as closely as possible. ... Andrews and 
Foster ought to be consulted ... and finally a day or two before 
the convention Hogg, Culberson & Reagan should be shown it. Then 
it ought to be given to Andrews to put through in the usual way. 
He will know how. ...*° 


But neither the nominee for governor nor his associates pushed 
the platform, and apparently it had no effect on the instrument 
that was shaped by a committee and adopted by the convention. 
In 1902 House wrote a proposed platform and sent it to Congress- 
man S. W. T. Lanham, who by that time was almost sure to 
receive the Democratic nomination for governor, although he 
was still at his post in Washington. At the same time, House sent 
a copy of the platform to Congressman Burleson, suggesting that 
Burleson make it convenient for Lanham to discuss it with him. 
Burleson did as suggested, and in the ensuing discussion stood 
loyally by the platform. Lanham and Burleson then discussed the 
instrument with Senators Culberson and Bailey, it was sent to 
the convention, and, according to reports, was adopted by the 
body with a few changes.** In 1900 Governor Sayers prepared a 
proposed platform, “taking the greater part of it’ from the one 
House sent him.' Still there is no way of knowing how much of 
it was finally adopted. In 1904 House sent Lanham “suggestions 
for the platform,” and asked that he discuss them with Andrews, 
Gregory, Wells, and others.*? It may well be doubted, however, 
that, except for the platform of 1902, the platforms adopted by 
the Texas Democratic State Convention resembled greatly the 
instruments which House prepared.” 


15House to Sayers, July ..., 1898 (Microfilm Collection, E. M. House Papers, 
Archives, University of Texas Library) . 


16Culberson to House, September 3, 1898, ibid. 


17Lanham to House, June 15, 1902; Burleson to House, June 17, 1902; McLean 
to House, June 13, 1902, and June 24, 1902, ibid. 


1sSayers to House, July 19, 1900, ibid. 
19House to Lanham, June 12 [1904], ibid. 


20In The Intimate Papers of Colonel House, I, 38, Charles Seymour states: “A 
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Strange, and probably without parallel in American political 
history, is the fact that House could wield such great influence 
over conventions which he did not attend. At his summer resi- 
dence in Massachusetts he kept in touch with every development 
as the convention proceeded and sometimes wired instructions 
to his friends even while issues were under consideration. “I get 
letters galore,’ he wrote Culberson, ‘and some days receive as 
many as seven telegrams.’’*+ 

Much of his service to the governors-elect and governors was 
in aiding with appointments. Employees in the different offices, 
superintendents of institutions and their staffs, and some other 
salaried persons had to be named and assigned to their places; 
and, although the “clean sweep” practice was not applied in full, 
one gets the impression from the correspondence of the time that 
when an employee stayed on after a change of governors it was 
an exception to the practice. There were, furthermore, boards 
and commissions to be filled, places which were sought after more 
eagerly even than the salaried posts. Actually the number of 
vacancies was not near so great as most persons imagined; but 
job-seekers and their friends seemed to be legion. To satisfy all, 
or even the majority, with the means at hand would have called 
for a miracle like that of the loaves and fishes. 

In dealing with office seekers House did not keep all worri- 
ments away from the governors, but he certainly took upon him- 
self a generous share of them. In this connection Culberson made 
great use of his services, especially when his wife’s illness kept 
him away from Austin for relatively long periods.”* A short while 
before the date of his inauguration, Sayers made public the 
statement that House was counseling him in the matter of ap- 
pointments, and the Colonel evidently succeeded in taking off 


letter from Congressman, later Postmaster-General, Burleson indicates that it had 
become a state tradition for House to draw up the party platform.” Unfortunately 
the drafts of the platforms he proposed are not available and there is no way of 
determining House’s influence on the party in this matter. 

21July 25 [1898] (Microfilm Collection, E. M. House Papers, Archives, Univer- 
sity of Texas Library) . 

22Culberson to House, October 31, 1894, and November 16, 1896, ibid. A great 
part of the House Papers pertains to patronage. 
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of his shoulders a considerable part of the burden.** Lanham 
apparently did not use his services so extensively.** 

On this work House must have spent hours that seemed end- 
less, knowing full well that whatever he did would displease 
more persons than it suited. There are in his papers working lists 
of state offices and prospective appointees, with erasures, addi- 
tions, and notations.”° 

It must not be understood that House dictated to the governors 
in respect to appointments. Frequently he would refuse to make 
recommendations at all concerning a certain post, stating that he 
would just lay the facts before the governor and let him make 
his own decision. House shared responsibility in these matters, 
furthermore, with Frank Andrews, A. S. Burleson, and others,”* 
and was wise enough to avoid the reputation of being a wonder- 
worker at the task of securing posts for others. The fact is that 
his recommendations were not always followed. “The slate you 
mention won't do at all,’ wrote Culberson from Battle Creek, 
Michigan. “It is impossible to do anything more for Travis County 
in the way of state offices. To go much further would be equiva- 
lent to turning the government over to it.”** He continued by 
finding fault with the persons that House had listed for the dif- 
ferent posts. Like most of the letters the Colonel wrote during 
this period, his reply to Culberson’s peppery note is not extant. 
A man with less patience and persistence would have written the 
governor just to forget the suggestions, and thenceforth to work 
out his own problems; but such was not the way of Edward M. 
House, certainly not when he was trying to be of service to his 
best friends. He probably changed the list to meet Culberson’s 
sharpest objections, and sent it in again with a mild defense of 


23Frank Andrews to House, October 17, 1898, and November 28, 1898; F. H. 
Bayne to Sayers, November 24, 1898, ibid. 

24W. P. McLean to House, November 13, 1902, ibid. 

25These notations, together with reams of letters, bear evidence of the time and 
effort House spent on appointments. Extant also are his brief penciled replies 
to a few of the letters and occasionally letters initiating the subject of appoint- 
ment to some post. 

26Andrews to House, December, 1898; Burleson to House, November 18, 1898, 
ibid. 


27Culberson to House, December 8 [18967], ibid. 
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the proposals. And Culberson probably adopted the greater part 
of it, for he was highly dependent on House in such matters.** 

Although Governor Sayers seemed to wish to leave appoint- 
ments mainly in House’s charge, the Colonel complained at least 
once that the governor had promised more jobs than were avail- 
able,” but he was doing his best to take care of the situation. 
For himself he never asked any favors of the governors.*® This 
was a feature that added immeasurably to his usefulness. He was 
not paid for his loyal interest by favors to himself or to his friends. 
The governors called on him freely and he responded to their 
appeals. “By the way, I am getting on poorly with this work,” 
wrote Culberson on a certain occasion. “Can you not give me 
an opinion or two?” Then he made several inquiries and closed 
by asking House to do something for certain friends.** 

House and his associates, like others before and since that day, 
used patronage to strengthen themselves politically. This was true 
of boards especially, where the rewards were in the form of rec- 
ognition rather than salary. “Get up a strong petition,” or “get 
up a large number of endorsements,” the Colonel would advise 
those who were preparing their own claims to posts or the claims 
of others.** 

Frequently job seekers were pushed aside while efforts were 
made to persuade men of talent and distinction to take positions, 
with results more often negative than positive, it must be said.** 
This was not wasted effort, however, even if the offer was de- 
clined. The party honored felt closer to the administration, he 


28Culberson to House, November g, 1896, November 23 [18967], and November 
25 [18967], ibid. 

29House, replying to L. L. Foster’s letter of November 22, 1898, ibid. 

30The House Papers bear out this statement. See, especially, House’s reply to 
Burleson, July ..., 1898. 

31Culberson to House, probably January, 1895, ibid. 

32Many letters bearing out this statement are in the House Papers: House’s 
reply to J. C. Mayfield’s letter of October 17, 1896; Gano, Gano, and Gano to 
House, November 12, 1898; House to Dr. E. P. Beeton, September , 1898; and 
House’s reply to Browder’s letter of November 25, 1808. 

33See House to Marshall Hicks, November ..., 1898, and Hicks to House, No- 
vember 7 and 12, 1898, relative to the search for a qualified state health officer; 
Culberson to House, December 18, 1894, concerning the search for a competent 
superintendent of the state Confederate Home; and Brooks to House, December 
1, 1896, and House to Beauregard Bryan, December 22, 1898, concerning efforts 
to secure a secretary of state who would add prestige to the governor’s “cabinet.” 
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told his friends about the offer, and they all appreciated it. This 
is the reason that House would insist on bales of letters of en- 
dorsement and long petitions, even in cases where the decision 
had already been made to reward a certain man with an office. 
He knew that whenever a man was given an appointment, every 
person who endorsed him felt that he had won a victory. 

It was important that offices be distributed geographically in 
a way to meet as far as possible the charge of regionalism. ‘Travis 
County must not be given too much; Fayette must be recognized; 
McLennan should have a high place on the list; the superin- 
tendent of penitentiaries was to come from Harris County; an- 
other officer from Montgomery; two from Harrison; and several 
from other parts of East Texas.** If an influential individual had 
been overlooked, he had to be mollified.* 

In fact, political expediency rather than friendship generally 
prevailed in determining appointments in that day as in the 
present. Governor Sayers complained that he could not fill posi- 
tions with his friends. “Among the appointments I have given 
out,” he once wrote, “there are but two whose friendship for 
me or whose acquaintance with me is of longer standing than 
eighteen months.”** Still, House was not indifferent to the re- 
quests of his intimate friends, and when they called on him in 
earnest, as they did only infrequently, they seemed to have re- 
ceived satisfaction.** 

Although he sought consistently to avoid publicity, enough 
persons heard of E. M. House and his influence with the execu- 
tive of Texas to make on him a varied assortment of requests, 
and the governors passed on to him many others just as strange. 
One letter asked that he promote the candidacy of a teacher of 
physics who wanted to be professor of physics in the University 
of ‘Texas;** the editor of Tammany Times, New York, wanted an 


34House to L. L. Foster, in answer to letter of December 8, 1898; House to 
R. L. Henry, reply to letter of September 1, 1898 (Microfilm Collection, E. M. 
House Papers, Archives, University of Texas Library) . 

35House to R. E. L. Saner, August 16, 1898, ibid. 

36Sayers to House, December 3, 1808, ibid. 

37See, for instance, T. W. Gregory to House, November 16, 1898, and House's 
reply, November 17, 1898, ibid. 

38John B. Eddins to House, September 5, 1898, ibid. 
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appointment on Sayers’ staff as resident aide;** a faithful woman 
employee in the office of the secretary of state asked for and was 
given assurance that she would be retained;*® and T. W. Gregory 
presented the appeal for a job for the husband of the grand- 
daughter of William Barret Travis.** 

House’s replies to applicants, such replies as are extant, are 
courteous and generally kind. If he erred, it was generally in the 
direction of holding out hope at times when he must have known 
that there was none. Rarely did he remind an applicant that his 
qualifications and services to the party were not such as to entitle 
him to a job or a post of honor. 

House aided the governors, Culberson and Sayers more espe- 
cially, in many ways.** Apparently his was the voice on inaugural 
plans, subject only to the wishes of the governor.** Culberson on 
a certain occasion asked him to investigate the possible means 
whereby a state deficiency might be taken care of temporarily. 
From time to time the governor passed to him the task of un- 
tangling difficult snarls in the administration of state institu- 
tions.** Culberson looked to House for counsel and even for 
decisions on political matters such as the party test for voters,*® 
his opinion on the price for land about to be bought for the 
penitentiary,*? and his opinion on which of Culberson’s speeches 
should be published.** 


39Fred Feig] to House, December 21, 1808, ibid. 
40House’s reply to J. E. Chapman’s letter of December 2, 1808, ibid. 





41Gregory to House, December ..., 1898, ibid. 

42During Lanham’s administration, 1903-1907, House with his family spent much 
time away from Austin, and the slender correspondence with Lanham warrants 
the conclusion that the two men were not in close touch. They were the best of 
friends, however. “My friendship for and interest in the happiness of yourself 
and family have steadily increased since my acquaintance with you first began.” 
—House to Lanham, March 8, 1907, ibid. 

43Thanks, but I do not wish reception,” Culberson wired House on November 
11, 1896, ibid. “I note with pleasure what you say about inaugural ceremonies 
and shall send you a list of names at early convenience.’—Lanham to House, 
December 4, 1902, ibid. 

44Culberson to House, November 27, ..., ibid. 

45See Culberson to House, December 13, 1898 [?], relative to the confusion and 
difficulties in adjusting the staffs of hospitals; also Culberson’s letter of Septem- 
ber 1, 189-, ibid. 

46Culberson to House, October 12, 1896, ibid. 

47Culberson to House, November 10, 1898, ibid. 


48Culberson to House, November 21, ..., ibid. 
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Special services to Governor Sayers, other than those pertain- 
ing to appointments, are not so much in evidence in the records. 
Still, there was the request that House get in touch with J. S. 
Rice, the efficient but headstrong and independent superintend- 
ent of penitentiaries, and bring him into harmony with the ad- 
ministration.*® The governor often acknowledged his indebted- 
ness to his friend. “I have been very, very lonesome since you 
left,’ he once wrote, ‘‘and have often stood greatly in need of the 
counsel and advice of a truly disinterested friend.” 

Through his great influence with the Texas government House 
was able to serve many persons in many ways. Officers of the 
armed forces called on him from time to time to aid them in 
efforts to secure promotions or to hasten the mustering in of their 
units. He did not succeed in securing a brigadier general’s com- 
mission for his friend W. H. Mabry,*? but he was more successful 
in having Thomas Scurry made adjutant general.*? People asked 
him for help in securing pardons, and if there were grounds for 
his interceding, he would do so.** He promised to place the weight 
of his influence behind the request of Jim Wells, during the war 
with Spain, that more and better defense be given to the Rio 
Grande border.** He came to the aid of his friend Congressman 
Burleson when Burleson was about to lose his contract for the 
use of state convicts on his plantation.*® Mollie Moore Davis 
wanted him to speak a good word to the textbook board for her 
new book, Under Six Flags, The Story of Texas.** There is pathos 
in the letter from E. P. Hill, of the Houston Post, urging House 
to join in “saving” Sidney Porter (O. Henry) , then under indict- 


49Sayers to House, August 29, 1899, ibid. 

50Sayers to House, September 1, 1899, ibid. 

51Mabry to House, June 1, 1898, ibid. W. H. Mabry, in whose honor Camp 
Mabry, near Austin, was named, never held rank higher than a colonelcy. He 
died in Havana in January, 1899.—Raines, A Year Book for Texas, I, 4n. 

52Scurry to House, September 21, 1898, and November 24, 1898 (Microfilm Col- 
lection, E. M. House Papers, Archives, University of Texas Library) . 

53“And this poor man, who has been incarcerated for fourteen years, now 
regains his liberty through you.”—T. C. Drum to House, June 14, 1901, ibid. 

54House to Wells, May 3, 1898 (MS., James B. Wells Papers, Archives, University 
of Texas Library) . 

‘5Burleson to House, July 6, 1900 (Microfilm Collection, E. M. House Papers, 
Archives, University of Texas Library) . 

*6Mollie Moore Davis to House, February 2, 1894, ibid. 
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ment in the federal court at Austin.*’ A frantic citizen whose 
brother had been kidnapped by bandits on Devil’s River wanted 
House to see the adjutant general at once and have forces set on 
the trail.°* 

How does one account for this man’s influence? By what means 
did he make his aid and influence so valued and cherished? 

First, he had no political ambitions. His associates did not fear 
him as a potential rival. Again and again he was solicited to run 
for governor but he consistently declined. Neither would he 
accept a place on the railroad commission or the board of regents 
of the University. “I never am in politics and therefore no dis- 
appointment can ever be in store for me,” he once wrote Bur- 
leson.*® Then, after commenting on the difficulty that Governor- 
elect Sayers was having over appointments, House added: “While 
I would like to feel that the governorship was within my grasp, 
yet wild horses could not drag me into such a mesh of trouble 
within which he is floundering.” Since he had no interest in 
public office for himself, it was easy for him to act with an eye 
single to the governor’s welfare. It was the governor’s friends he 
sought to have appointed to office, not his own. It was the gov- 
ernor’s interests, not his own preferences or his own standing 
politically, that he kept before himself consistently.° Like House, 
three of his intimate associates, Frank Andrews, Jim Wells, and 
T. W. Gregory, were not interested in being elected to public 
office. 

This is not to say that House was just an assistant or sort of 


57Hill to House, June 23, 1896, ibid. 

58E. B. Cushing to House, March 2, 1902, ibid. 

59House to Burleson, about July 15, 1898, ibid. 

60Still, he never made public his determination not to run for governor and 
urged his friends not to quote him on the subject. He thought it added to his 
prestige to be considered always as a possible candidate.—House to Sayers, August 
21, 1898, ibid. 

61These men repeatedly proved their loyalty to House and that they were in- 
terested in the career of their candidate, not in their own careers. Against the 
advice of House, Andrews once declined a high party post.—Andrews to House, 
August 17, 1898, ibid. 

Gregory had declined appointment as attorney general of Texas and as district 
judge.—Handbook of Texas, I, 734. 

Andrews, who had been assistant attorney general of Texas, later declined an 
offer of appointment to the State Supreme Court.—Ibid., 47. Wells never held 
public office or sought it, except for a term of thirteen months as district judge. 
—Ibid., I, 878. 
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unpaid secretary. He had well defined ideas on public affairs and 
sought to have them adopted; but his approach was to get the 
governor and other leaders to espouse them and work to put them 
into effect. If others believed that his proposals were really their 
own ideas, that was well and good. They would work more dili- 
gently for policies that they could claim credit for initiating. 
This explains why House never argued with friends or foes. 

The relationship between House and his intimate associates in 
politics was ideal. Nobody gave orders; nobody demanded obedi- 
ence. On one occasion Burleson replied to House’s letter thus: 
“I do not like to decline to do anything for you, but having 
agreed to three out of four suggestions that you make, I am quite 
sure that you will tolerate an absolute refusal upon my part to 
endorse this little molasses haired creature.’’® Still, when severe 
tests came these men stayed with their leader. It would not do 
violence to the facts to put in the mouths of each of them the 
statement written by Wells to House that he was not going to do 
a certain thing which was very distasteful to him “unless you 
(and you alone good friend) , desire me to do so.” 

That House was a good judge of men is evidenced by the able 
and worthy friends he made. Furthermore, his friends, even those 
he did not aid directly, were generally successful in politics. 
There were the governors already named; there was L. L. Foster, 
railroad commissioner and college president; Allison Mayfield, 
railroad commissioner for twenty-six years; Robert L. Henry, 
congressman from the Waco district for eighteen years, whom 
House aided in at least one campaign; John W. Stayton, of the 
Texas Supreme Court; Thomas H. Ball, congressman and attorney 


62Burleson to House, June g, 1900 (Microfilm Collection, E. M. House Papers, 
Archives, University of Texas Library). Actually Burleson, born for politics and 
seasoned by considerable experience, often had his own ideas which conflicted with 
House’s and which House generally tactfully ignored by proceeding with his 
proposals without argument. Burleson agreed with Bailey that Wells could not 
be re-elected party chairman (Burleson to House, May 21, 1902), and later House 
noted on the letter, “We did elect him.” Burleson did not agree that it was ex- 
pedient to try to elect Andrews party chairman (letter to House, May 29, 1904) ; 
but House replied (June 4, 1904), “please talk the matter over with Gregory 
and let us get together.” Andrews was elected.—E. W. Winkler (ed.), Platforms of 
Political Parties in Texas (Bulletin of the University of Texas, No. 53), 469. 

63Wells to House, July 10, 1901 (copy, James B. Wells Papers, Archives, Uni- 
versity of Texas Library) . 
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general; M. M. Brooks, of the Supreme Court; Thomas S. Smith, 
legislator and attorney general; and John Nance Garner. 

House rarely ever made a promise and avoided making predic- 
tions. His associates soon learned that they need not conceal any- 
thing from him, for he never violated a confidence. If he repeated 
one man to another, it was something constructive and good, or 
information that it was necessary to convey. Always seeking to 
avoid strife and acrimony, he was ready with praise and slow 
to criticize. 

Finally, consideration must be given to this question: in addi- 
tion to his success as a campaign leader, what influence did House 
wield over the course of public affairs in Texas? The answer must 
be qualified, first, because he kept copies of relatively few of his 
letters and, second, because no record was made of the many 
conferences he must have had with the governors and some other 
men in prominent posts. The evidence indicates that there was 
nothing in any manner equal to the influence he has been credited 
with (or charged with) over the national administration of 
Woodrow Wilson. His influence is discernible, but either it per- 
tained to matters relatively unimportant or it was not a determin- 
ing factor. For instance, he was interested in the Texas prison 
system and evidently gave considerable thought to it.** It may be 
that he was responsible for protests at the convict lease system in 
Texas made in the party platforms of 1894 and 1896, but appar- 
ently he had nothing to do with the abolition of the practice in 
1910. He favored reforms of the election laws, especially a law 
requiring the holding of party primaries and conventions on the 
same day in all counties, but his name and influence are not in 
evidence in the Terrell election laws of 1903 and 1905. 

House was a loyal friend of Prairie View Normal for Negroes. 
He may have been the author of the plank in the Democratic 
platform of 1896 calling for an appropriation of 50,000 acres of 
land to endow the school and make it a university for Negroes,” 


6tThe House Papers, contain letters to and from all these men. Sketches of all, 
except of John Garner, who is still living, are in Handbook of Texas. 

65Correspondence with A. L. Blackshear, superintendent, December 10, 1896, 
and other letters for several years thereafter (Microfilm Collection, E. M. House 
Papers, Archives, University of Texas Library) . 
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but there is no evidence of any great change in the institution 
that his influence wrought directly. 

To the extent that his health and his prolonged absences from 
the state would permit, Edward M. House helped the governors 
become oriented and aided them when they called on him in 
selecting appointees and in various other matters. It was his policy 
to avoid contacts with the legislature and with administrative 
officers other than the governor, except in matters pertaining to 
appointments. With the great political power he wielded as the 
successful director of gubernatorial campaigns, he must have had 
considerable influence, but his influence was exercised so adroitly 
that even those affected did not understand it and the historian 
finds it all but impossible to delineate its course. 


66Winkler (ed.), Platforms of Political Parties in Texas, 388. 








Saluria, Fort Esperanza, and Military 
Operations on the Texas Coast. 
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ORT EsPERANZA was a Confederate fortification at Saluria, 
located at the extreme northeastern bulge of Matagorda 
Island. Wind and water have long since reduced the fort’s 

outline, and Saluria was not rebuilt after its destruction in 1864. 
Matagorda Island, site of homesteads and ranches in 1861, is 
currently an Air Force gunnery range, and mud banks and flats 
choke the bays and inlets which sheltered small boats and steamers 
in 1862-1864. Nothing reminds the observer that here was played 
a scene of that most interesting of national dramas, the American 
Civil War. 

The fort was one of a number of similar points of defense 
established on the Texas coast, and its story is necessarily told as 
part of the larger operations that involved the entire six hundred 
miles of coastline from Sabine Pass to Brazos Santiago, most 
parts of which had “alarms and excursions’ during the war and 
for brief moments or longer were the focuses of a constant Texas 
dread of enemy invasion. 

Such fears did not develop at once in 1861. In the summer of 
that year John Charles Fremont in Southern Missouri seemed a 
much greater threat to Texas than the occasional Federal vessel 
hovering off Galveston and other points, attempting to give an 
appearance of reality to a hardly enforceable blockade. It was not 
even certain that large scale hostilities would be necessary to 
establish the Southern Confederacy, and in June and July the 
best of the young men of Texas anxiously organized for service in 
Arkansas or hurried to Virginia to participate in such fighting as 
was expected at those places. Federal defeat at Manassas Junction 
in July and at Oak Hill (Wilson’s Creek) , Missouri, in August 
seemed for the moment to justify these sanguine expectations. 
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But enemy reaction crystallized in a determination to carry the 
war to a military decision. By the end of the summer anxious 
‘Texas eyes were turned to the coast, where the Federal Navy began 
making itself sufficiently in evidence to raise apprehension that 
Texas itself might in time become the object of invasion and 
destruction. 

Jefferson Davis’ military policy was a defensive one. It is prob- 
able that he was the first Confederate to give attention to the 
coast of Texas when in June, 1861, he required Captain W. H. 
Stevens to submit a “memoir” on the subject of its defense. 
Among other estimates and recommendations pertaining to the 
long Texas coast, Stevens submitted the following concerning 
the Matagorda Bay area and Aransas Pass: 


At Pass Cavallo, three 32-pounders and two companies. At 
Aransas, two 24-pounders and one company. .. . 

Pass Cavallo, entrance to Matagorda Bay, from whence the prin- 
cipal roads to Austin and San Antonio start, seven to ten feet on 
the bar. Three 32-pounders, one on Decrow’s Point and two at the 
lighthouse, will do well. . . . 

Aransas—The bar has seven to ten feet water. From the mainland 
a good road to San Antonio and Western Texas via Goliad ... .1 


Stevens evidently envisioned the “two companies” as those 
troops necessary to secure the guns proposed at Pass Cavallo, an 
estimate which proved him a better artilleryman and engineer 
than all-round tactician, as events would demonstrate. 

There is no evidence in the record that this interest at Rich- 
mond was ever translated into specific activity on the Texas coast. 
From the beginning Texas defenses depended almost entirely on 
the initiative of whatever officer commanded the Department. 
Some heavy ordnance appears to have been secured from New 
Orleans during the fall of 1861, this going into the Galveston 
defenses. Some was available from ordnance stores seized at United 
States Army garrisons in the spring. Some guns were evidently 
procured and furnished the authorities by private citizens. Little 
was available from central sources to this outpost of the Confed- 
eracy in 1861, and literally nothing would be available later. 

1Stevens to Davis, June 12, 1861, War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the 


Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies (130 vols.; Washington, 
1880-1901) , Series I, Vol. IV, 92. 
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‘Texas was a contributing member of the Confederacy, but she 
would look after her own defenses. 

Initial military organization for defense of the state was under- 
taken by Brigadier General Earl Van Dorn. During the summer 
of 1861 Van Dorn submitted requisitions to Governor Edward 
Clark, successor to the ousted Sam Houston, for various troops 
to be stationed along the coast and at interior camps to act as 
reserves. These included three companies of artillery and various 
mounted and dismounted supporting companies envisioned for 
the Matagorda Bay area.* 

After the departure of Van Dorn for Virginia, and following a 
brief interregnum in which command in Texas was exercised by 
Colonel H. E. McCulloch, Brigadier General Paul Octave Hébert 
arrived with orders to assume command of the Department of 
Texas and with his attention “specially directed to the coast de- 
fenses” of the state.* Reporting to the new commander in detail 
concerning work on coastal defenses, McCulloch advised there 
were, or shortly would be, two companies of artillery at Saluria, 
these under the command of Captain Daniel D. Shea.‘ 

Initially Hébert made his headquaters at Galveston. Upon his 
arrival he attempted to make an estimate of Texas coastal de- 
fenses. In a letter of September 27, 1861, he stated to the secretary 
of war that he had found the coast “in almost a defenseless state, 
and in ... almost total want of proper works and armaments; the 
task of defending successfully any point against an attack of any 
magnitude amounts to a military impossibility. 7” 

In the meantime, McCulloch, at San Antonio, receiving no 
direct communication from Hébert during the first few weeks of 
that officer’s command, dispatched Lieutenant Colonel August 
C. Buchel to inspect Shea’s position on Matagorda Island. Buchel, 
graduate of the French Ecole Militaire and veteran of the Turkish 
and Spanish armies and the Mexican War, found Shea manning 
four 24-pounders emplaced without earthworks in the vicinity of 
the Saluria lighthouse. Shea advised Buchel that “headquarters” 


2Byrd to McCulloch, September 9g, 1861, ibid., 103-104. 
3Walker to Hébert, August 14, 1861, ibid., 97-98. 
4McCulloch to Hébert, September 20, 1861, ibid., 107-109. 
5Hébert to Walker, September 27, 1861, ibid., 112-113. 
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had halted his efforts to construct proper redoubts pending arrival 
of a qualified engineer officer to plan the fortifications.® 

McCulloch reported this visit to Hébert with recommendation 
that the work at Pass Cavallo be expedited, stating that the order 
to Shea to cease emplacing his guns “must have been given by 
General Van Dorn.” By this time Hébert was hearing from other 
quarters concerning the Matagorda Bay defenses. 

It was already known in the fall of 1861 that the manpower 
resources of the Confederacy and her several states were inade- 
quate to muster into regular service every able-bodied man who 
might be needed to fight and at the same time leave enough at 
home to provide local defense and produce the economic sinews 
of war. This inescapable fact suggested the formation of “home 
guard” regiments composed of those too young, too old, or other- 
wise unavailable for regular service. Such units, according to 
theory, would be organized and retained under state authority, 
available for emergency call into temporary service. 

Maintenance of such forces was considered particularly advan- 
tageous along the Texas coast, where competent military minds 
saw a large problem in providing infantry and cavalry support 
for the numerous heavy artillery emplacements that would be 
necessary to defend against Federal incursion from the sea. 

D. M. Stapp, civilian collector of customs at Indianola and 
commander of such home guard forces as were organizing in the 
Matagorda Bay area, left in the record the earliest and one of the 
best analyses of the defenses at Saluria on Matagorda Island. 
Under the date of October 17, 1861, Stapp wrote Hébert that 
Shea’s armament consisted of four 24-pounders, two 12-pounders, 
and one 6-pounder. These, he said, were inadequately protected 
by “temporary embankments of sand.” Shea, with 180 Confed- 
erate troops in his command, was in no position to defend him- 
self against a determined attack. Two large bayous between him 
and his “home guard” reinforcements rendered it improbable 
that reinforcements could reach him in time for usefulness. Stapp 
recommended that five infantry companies then undergoing in- 
struction at Victoria be put on the island and that cavalry be de- 
tailed to patrol from Saluria to Cedar Bayou. His recommenda- 


6McCulloch to Hébert, October 11, 1861, and Buchel to McCulloch, October 10, 
1861, ibid., 116-117. 
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tion in the second premise apparently involved two commands 
from the Matagorda Bay area, and it is probable that in this 
respect Stapp was voicing community sentiment which would 
have preferred to see its protection provided by its own rather 
than to provide men for other seats of war and trust to strangers 
at home.’ 

Stapp made similar recommendations to William Byrd, Gov- 
ernor Clark’s adjutant general, who forwarded the suggestions 
to Hébert on October 28, 1861. Stapp recommended that the 
cavalry commands of Captain E. A. Pearson of Matagorda, Cap- 
tain A. H. Phillips of Lavaca, and Captain Edward Beaumont 
should be placed on Matagorda Island and noted that only the 
four large guns of Shea’s command had been furnished by the 
Confederate authorities, the others having been provided by the 
“citizens or military board of Indianola.”* The same letter men- 
tioned the two artillery companies on the island as being those 
of Captain Shea and Captain J. M. Reuss. 

Hébert wrestled throughout the month of November with the 
problem of placing his inadequate troops over the vast areas to 
be protected. He appears to have considered three artillery com- 
panies at Pass Cavallo to be optimum, with six companies of 
infantry and four of cavalry to patrol the coastal area from San 
Luis Pass to Matagorda Bay and be available as reserves.® He also 
felt the need of competent commanders and appealed to the 
secretary of war for “one or two general officers” for placement 
in critical points.*° 

On November 15, 1861, Hébert dispatched an aide to the 
interior of the state with the mission of securing the loan or 


7Stapp to Hébert, October 17, 1861, ibid., 123-124. 

8Byrd to Hébert, October 28, 1861, with inclosed extract, Stapp to Byrd, un- 
dated, ibid., 129-130. Pearson’s and Phillips’ companies eventually joined the 6th 
Texas Infantry and were taken out of the state in 1862; Beaumont’s company 
served in the Matagorda Bay area in 1862, probably as a unit of William O. 
Yager’s cavalry battalion. After that year the company was a part of August C. 
Buchel’s 1st Texas Cavalry Regiment, serving on the coast and in Louisiana. 

Davis to Maclin, November 15, 1861, ibid., 138-139. 

10Hébert to Benjamin, November 15, 1861, ibid., 139-140. There were relatively 
few professionally trained officers in Texas at the outbreak of the war, and none 
of these wanted service on the Texas coast. Of 304 graduates of West Point who 
served in the Confederate Army, only twelve or thirteen were Texans. Of these only 
one (Colonel John C. Moore) held a post even briefly at a Texas coastal point. 
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employment of slaves for the purpose of erecting fortifications on 
the coast. A shortage of labor for this purpose would be a re- 
curring one on the ‘Texas coast throughout the war. 

An otherwise unidentified ‘““Major Slum,” an engineer officer, 
was sent to Pass Cavallo to furnish technical assistance in the 
proper construction of the fort at that place. Arrival of this 
officer touched off popular resentment at Indianola, the exact 
nature of which is not ascertainable. The fact of this resent- 
ment was stated in a letter to Hébert signed by a number of 
Indianolans, the same communication making detailed repre- 
sentations concerning the deficiencies at Saluria. Hébert’s adju- 
tant general replied stiffly to this protest, stating there was no 
other qualified engineer officer to send to Saluria, but that 
Colonel R. R. Garland would visit the area to determine whether 
or not his own command, the 6th Texas Infantry, could be dis- 
posed to support the fort.” 

Garland, a professional officer of the ‘“‘old army,” made this 
visit and reported to Hébert on December 6, 1861, that Captain 
Shea’s selection of a site for his guns was a proper one, but a com- 
petent engineer officer should be detailed to supervise their em- 
placement. He added that the isolated position of the fort made 
its support a difficult matter and purported to find no role for 
his own troops in their then “‘state of organization and appoint- 
ment.” He made no estimate of what he would have considered 
an adequate force for the purpose, but it was obviously a large, 
well trained one." 

In the meantime, on December 3, 1861, Hébert defined H. E. 
McCulloch’s command to include the Victoria and Saluria areas. 


11§pecial Order No. 143, Headquarters Military Department of Texas, November 
15, 1861, ibid, 140. 

12Davis to Woodward, et al., November 16, 1861, ibid., 143-144. 

18Garland to Davis, December 6, 1861, ibid., 153. Garland’s career in the Con- 
federate Army was subsequently ruined by the blight cast on it as a result of 
his responsible part in the unsuccessful defense and surrender of Arkansas Post 
in January, 1863. This was all in the future, however, and it may be assumed his 
real objection to the use of his regiment on Matagorda Bay lay in the popular 
conviction in the winter of 1861-1862 that military careers would be more surely 
made out of the state. The 6th Texas Infantry included some units that had been 
under arms since the preceding spring, and its “organization and appointment” 
was as good as other regiments then organizing. 
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This made San Antonio, McCulloch’s headquarters, the imme- 
diate nerve center for operations in and below the Matagorda 
Bay area.** 

On December 7, 1861, Shea’s men fired sixteen rounds at a 
Federal vessel which came within their range, claiming several 
hits in this first engagement with the enemy.** On December 14, 
1861, Colonel Garland reported another visit to Saluria, during 
which he observed the vessel fired on by the garrison a week 
earlier. The Federal ship, apparently a blockader, remained out 
of range and engaged in occasional gunnery practice, showing 
no disposition to go away. Garland reported that Shea was busily 
engaged in constructing ferries to be used on the bayous across 
his line of support and retreat between Matagorda Island and the 
mainland. Garland left a detachment from his own regiment 
with Shea, made a suggestion that the guns be moved “some two 
miles further up the Pass,” and left three companies at Indianola.*® 

After these events the winter of 1861-1862 passed without 
special incident until February, 1862. Major Caleb G. Forshey, 
an artillery officer with engineering accomplishments, was de- 
tailed to supervise construction of the works at Saluria. Forshey 
has been traditionally credited with the construction of Fort 
Esperanza, and it was during these months and under his super- 
vision that the works took on their completed outline. During 
this period the designation “Fort Esperanza’ first appears in 
the record. 

On November 7, 1861, Francis R. Lubbock, elected to succeed 
Clark, took office as governor of Texas. Governor Lubbock’s first 
order of business was to appoint a state military board especially 
charged to find ways and means to supply ordnance for coast 
defense. Lubbock also planned a more orderly organization of 


14Special Order No. 206, Headquarters Military Department of Texas, December 
3, 1861, ibid., 151-152. 

15Shea to Davis, December 9, 1861, ibid., 155-156. 

16Garland to Davis, December 14, 1861, ibid., 156-157. Garland’s recommenda- 
tion concerning removal of the guns at Pass Cavallo was apparently not considered 
seriously in any quarter. It would have extended an already difficult line of with- 
drawal, and Shea and every other commander subsequently concerned with Fort 
Esperanza were most attentive to the possibility that the place would eventually be 
evacuated under fire. 
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the militia, the ‘“‘home guard” units, and he included all these 
matters in his first message to the legislature.’ 

On January 1, 1862, General Hébert moved his headquarters 
from Galveston to Houston, where it was kept by him and his 
successors in command for the remainder of the war. Thereafter 
Houston was more nearly the capital of Texas than Austin, if the 
site of the most critical decisions of administrative and military 
policy within a state is determinant of such a matter.’** 

On February 11, 1862, occurred the first of those events at a 
critical Texas coastal point which were to become routine in the 
year to follow. On that date a bark of the Federal Navy, the 
Afton, Captain J. W. Kittredge commanding, made landings at 
Aransas Pass, taking provisions from the inhabitants and securing 
as prisoners several citizens of the area. These invaders, secured 
by guns of the Afton, drove off a force of Confederates under 
Captain B. F. Neal and made themselves at home on Mustang 
and St. Joseph islands, committing depredations and landing and 
reembarking with impunity for several days. 

Aransas Pass was the backdoor to Matagorda Bay, and an enemy 
who could force the lower pass could sail unmolested to attack 
Indianola or Lavaca. Hearing of the invasion by Kittredge and 
his men, D. D. Shea, advanced to a majority, proceeded with 
thirty-two mounted men from Saluria down Matagorda Island 
to deal with the Federal sailors. 

Arriving at Cedar Bayou, Shea learned of Neal’s retirement 
to the mainland and of the presence of Federals at Aransas Pass 
in too heavy strength for him to cope with by himself. Contacting 
Neal on the mainland, Shea endeavored to organize a captur- 
ing force. 

This project failed, but the effort produced a parley between 
Shea and the commander of the Afton in which the Federal officer 
asserted his power and intention to “hold and command” the 
coast with his ship. This threat was an impressive one, and Shea 
returned to Saluria and Fort Esperanza filled both with disgust 


17Clement A. Evans (ed.), Confederate Military History (12 vols.; Atlanta, 
1899) , XI, 58-59. 
18]bid., 49. 
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and alarm at Neal’s failure to keep the Federals out of the 
lower pass.*® 

Elements of the Fort Esperanza garrison at the time were still 
from Colonel Garland’s regiment, and as Shea made his report 
of the Aransas Pass matter to that officer, the inference is that 
Garland was at least temporarily charged with command respon- 
sibility in the matter of the Matagorda Bay defenses. 

Kittredge was joined by other Federal ships during the month, 
and these commenced a harassment of the coast from Matagorda 
to Aransas Pass. Availability of water and provisions on shore 
and the enemy military requirement that as much Confederate 
water transportation as possible be captured or destroyed, dictated 
further Federal landings, and frequent small boat penetrations 
were made to the intracoastal channel between Corpus Christi 
and Matagorda Bay. 

Captain Neal, still commanding Confederate forces on the 
Aransas Pass shell bank, somewhat retrieved his damaged repu- 
tation on February 22, 1862, when he intercepted one of these 
forces. The fight which followed was carried on from small boats 
on both sides and with neither casualties nor particular result 
except to drive away the invaders. Neal’s report of the affair com- 
plained of a lack of powder for his two 6-pounders and confessed 
a disadvantage in attempting to cope with an enemy more skilled 
than Texans in the use of small boats.” 

McCulloch, from San Antonio, supplied the requested powder 
to Neal and reinforced the Aransas Pass defenses with Major 
William O. Yager’s battalion of cavalry. In his report to Hébert, 
McCulloch referred to an expected but unarrived shipment of 
heavy ordnance for the Corpus Christi area.”* 

On March 4, 1862, Kittredge landed at Saluria under a white 


19Collected Reports, Official Records, Series I, Vol. IX, 482-486. Shea was much 
impressed with Kittredge’s power to do harm on the Texas coast, and he developed 
very little of the chivalrous admiration for the daring Federal which came to be 
felt in some quarters of the Corpus Christi area. 


20Neal to McCulloch, February 22, 1862, ibid., 526. 


21McCulloch to Davis, February 27, 1862, ibid., 525-526. All correspondence 
pertaining to the Corpus Christi and Aransas Pass defenses at this period suggests 
a curious lack of energy in fortifying this area against enemy penetration. There 
were peculiar engineering problems in emplacing guns at Aransas Pass, and Mc- 
Culloch obviously needed a professionally qualified subordinate in command of 
the entire area. 
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flag to hold another parley with Shea. Shea’s report of this talk 
with the enemy, which involved the release of prisoners, asked 
official approval of a Confederate blockade maintained by him 
at Pass Cavallo to keep friendly shipping from venturing out to 
be captured by the hovering Federal vessels.” 

Throughout the spring the Federal blockade was intensified 
from the Sabine to the Rio Grande. On March 14, 1862, Hébert 
received instructions from Richmond to forward all available 
troops except those “necessary to man the coast batteries” to 
Major General Earl Van Dorn, then at Little Rock.** The Con- 
federacy met with triple disaster in February: Fort Henry and 
Fort Donelson fell, Nashville was evacuated, and Albert Sidney 
Johnston meanwhile was pulling his scattered wings together in 
northeastern Mississippi. Every possible man was needed across 
the Mississippi River, and in Texas the prospects for increased 
coastal protection waned while enemy blockaders increased daily. 

Colonel J. J. Cook, commanding at Galveston, prepared to 
evacuate the city. Hébert shared his conviction that the place 
could not be defended and imposed on Cook the single restric- 
tion that the city not be formally surrendered under any circum- 
stances. Both nervously awaited the Federal demonstration off 
Galveston which would be the signal for its abandonment, the 
signal which was, in fact, delayed until the following October. 

Major Yager, at Aransas Pass, appears to have been the only 
Confederate commander on the ‘Texas coast during the spring 
who enjoyed any success in a contest with the Federal Navy. On 
April 22, 1862, two Federal launches penetrated Cedar Bayou, 
between Matagorda and St. Joseph islands, and captured three 


22Shea to Garland, March 4, 1862, ibid, 702-704. Shea’s “blockade in reverse” 
is somewhat startling to the historically initiated reader. By the spring of 1862 
“blockading” was a recognized form of commerce in the Southern States, and ship 
captains and owners expected to take their chances. There is no indication of 
Hébert’s reaction to Shea’s closing of Pass Cavallo. For the record, there were 
probably very few ships of substantial tonnage to put in and out of Pass Cavallo; 
the peculiar advantage enjoyed by such commerce at the mouth of the Rio Grande 
insured that the great bulk of Confederate importations would come through 
Brownsville. 

23Hébert to Randolph, April 19, 1862, ibid., 707. 


24Collected Correspondence, ibid., 710-712. Neither Hébert nor Cook had any 
faith in their power to beat off an attack on Galveston, which would have been 
evacuated without delay had the enemy made substantial demonstrations against 
the city. 
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Confederate sloops, the Democrat, the Swan, and the Mustang. 
Securing two of these, with the crews of all three as prisoners, the 
enemy set sail to run down the bay to Aransas Pass, intending 
to escape into the Gulf disguised as friendly shipping. Warned 
of the incident and enemy intent, Yager intercepted the captured 
vessels with his small boats. Kittredge himself was in command 
of the raiders. 

Beaching all craft at Blind Bayou, Kittredge and his men es- 
caped into the dunes of St. Joseph Island, nightfall preventing 
their pursuit. Yager gathered in the Confederate sloops and Fed- 
eral launches and released the grateful prisoners, abandoned by 
the escaping Union seamen.” 

Among the trophies of this fine chase was a mariner’s compass 
which Yager turned over to Major Forshey, the Fort Esperanza 
engineer, to be presented by General Hébert to Commodore 
William Hunter, Confederate States Navy.*° 

Brigadier General Hamilton P. Bee assumed command of the 
newly designated Sub-Military District of the Rio Grande on 
April 24, 1862, McCulloch leaving for East ‘Texas and other fields 
of endeavor. Though he was to reappear in the state within the 
year, McCulloch would thereafter be concerned with affairs of 
the interior. Bee’s responsibility, as had McCulloch’s, included 
the Victoria and Saluria areas as its eastern limit.”* 

On May 30, 1862, Hébert placed all Texas under martial law.”* 
Bee had previously taken this step in his own sub-district, and 
irritation caused by enforcement of these measures, though even- 
tually disavowed from Richmond, began to erode away some of 
the Texas enthusiasm for the war. 

On May 26, 1862, the War Department created the Trans- 
Mississippi Department, to include the states of Missouri, Ar- 
kansas, and Indian Territory, that part of Louisiana west of the 
Mississippi River, and all of Texas. Hébert was directed to take 


25Yager to Benton, April 25, 1862, ibid., 603-604. 

26Commodore Hunter had been ordered to Texas during the summer of 1861. 
He seems to have acted primarily as an adviser to the department commander in 
the construction of coastal defenses. 

27General Order No. 3, Headquarters Sub-Military District of Rio Grande, April 
24, 1862. Official Records, Series I, Vol. IX, 708-709. 


28General Order No. 45. Headquarters Department of Texas, May go, 1862, 
ibid., 715-716. 
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command of this enormous area pending arrival of its announced 
commander, Major General John B. Magruder. Subsequent modi- 
fication of these orders placed Major General T. H. Holmes in 
command of the Trans-Mississippi Department. Major General 
T. C. Hindman was given subordinate command in Arkansas, 
Missouri, and the Indian Territory; Major General Richard 
Taylor in Louisiana west of the Mississippi River; and Hébert in 
Texas and the Arizona Territory.” 

In July the ubiquitous Kittredge again appeared off Aransas 
Pass in his role as Texas gadfly. The Confederate fortifications 
at Aransas Pass had either never been adequate to prevent enemy 
passage or were not manned by men with sufficient determina- 
tion to make them effective. Whatever the case, in early July, 
Kittredge took the pass without receiving even token resistance, 
and Federal ships penetrated to the inner passage of the coast. 
Panic ensued from Corpus Christi to Matagorda. The heavy 
ordnance of the Union Navy appeared irresistible, and under its 
mouths Federal captains landed raiders when and where they 
wished. In an effort to make such landings as uninviting as pos- 
sible, Hébert’s headquarters encouraged evacuation of coastal 
areas, stirring up hornet nests of opposition as politically articu- 
late citizens loudly denounced the apparent intent of those in 
authority to make no effective resistance to enemy landings. 

Kittredge had lost none of his penchant for conversation under 
white flags, and on August 14, 1862, he presented himself with 
four ships off Corpus Christi. Communicating with Major A. 
M. Hobby, commanding Confederate troops at Corpus Christi, 
Kittredge received that officer’s refusal to permit him to “examine 
the public buildings’ at Corpus Christi and “report of their con- 
dition” to the Federal government. Forty-eight hours were ar- 
ranged between Kittredge and Hobby to evacuate the city of non- 
combatants, and on August 16, 1862, the Federal fleet and the 
Confederate shore batteries fought a day-long action. The enemy 
ships withdrew at close of day. Returning on August 18, 1862, 
Kittredge landed a small force which was driven back to its boats, 
and Corpus Christi was safe.*° 

29Lee to Hébert, May 26, 1862, ibid., 713; also General Order No. 5. Headquar- 


ters Trans-Mississippi Department, August 20, 1862, ibid, 731. 
30Collected Reports, ibid., 618-623. Hobby, a young Refugio County merchant, 
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At some unspecified date during this period Fort Esperanza 
and Matagorda Island were abandoned by their defenders, Major 
Shea removing his guns and troops to the mainland.** There is 
no evidence that the “home guard” units organized along the 
coast during the previous fall and winter had any effectiveness to 
waylay, cut off, or otherwise take any action to discourage indis- 
criminate enemy raiding on the ‘Texas coast. 

In September, to the huge delight of all ‘Texas, Captain 
Kittredge fell into a trap set by Captain John Ireland of 
Hobby’s Battalion and was taken prisoner. He was well treated 
by his captors, who had conceived considerable admiration for 
the daring Federal officer, and was eventually forwarded for 
exchange.*” 

On September 23, 1862, three Federal vessels forced evacuation 
of the Sabine City defenses, the Union ordnance outranging that 
of the defenders.**? The invaders made a limited exploitation of 
this toehold in Texas, and their armed sloops penetrated to Beau- 
mont before the end of the month. On October 2, 1862, the 
Federals burned the railroad depot near that town.** Difficulties 
of all Confederate coastal garrisons in the late summer and early 
fall of that year were enhanced by the existence of camp measles 
and yellow fever in epidemic proportion.* 
had attained some political prominence in the years immediately preceding the 
war. His battalion (five companies) was organized in the spring of 1862 and or- 
dered to Corpus Christi in late July of that year. 

31There is neither order nor report in the Official Records stating the fact or 
date of the evacuation of Fort Esperanza. Shea’s headquarters were established at 
Indianola by June 10, 1862, and Saluria was evidently abandoned before that 
date. Collected Reports, ibid., 609-614, and Collected Correspondence, ibid., 723-729, 
are revealing as to the general condition of military affairs, public alarm, and so 
on in the Matagorda-Corpus Christi bay areas in July and August, 1862. 

32Collected Reports, ibid., 624-626. Ireland was prominent in Texas political 
affairs after the war and was elected governor in 1882 and 1884. 

33$paight to Franklin, September 26, 1862, ibid., XV, 144-145. 

34Spaight to Franklin, October 2, 1862, ibid., 146-147. It should be noted that 
this and every other attack made on a Texas coastal point until late in 1863 was 
a United States Navy affair. The enemy had no power to occupy and retain any 
point at which he forced a Confederate evacuation. 

35Collected Reports, ibid., 143-147. All reports emphasize yellow fever and measles 
as a primary problem in 1862 in retaining any semblance of military force in the 
Sabine Pass area; see also Bee to Davis, November 15, 1862, ibid., 181, concerning 


yellow fever among troops on Matagorda Bay. Malaria and yellow fever were 
endemic at all Texas coastal points, and unacclimated troops suffered heavily. 
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On October 8, 1862, Galveston was evacuated under the guns 
of a Federal fleet so formidable as, in the judgment of Hébert 
and Colonel Cook, to make resistance impossible. A four-day 
grace period allowed by the Federal naval commander to evac- 
uate non-combatants was also utilized by Cook and his imme- 
diate superior, Colonel Xavier B. DeBray, commanding the Sub- 
District of Houston, to bring off the island virtually all portable 
ordnance and other military material.** 

On October 31, 1862, Major Shea and his batteries beat off a 
Federal attempt on Lavaca. The enemy gave up his efforts on 
November 1, 1862, after firing 252 shot and shell into the town. 
While the record is fragmentary, Shea had obviously withdrawn 
all his forces from the Indianola area, and the Federal ships and 
landing parties had free run of virtually all the Matagorda Bay 
area. 

Through the remainder of the fall of 1862, the single events 
along the coast appearing in the records involved occasional en- 
counters between Union sailors foraging in small boats and Con- 
federate pickets outposting the coast and off-shore islands. On 
December 5, 1862, Captain Ireland again distinguished himself 
by driving an enemy party across Mustang Island, capturing its 
boats, and killing two enemy seamen.** 

The fall of Galveston and related events triggered off a period 
of feverish activity at the mouth of every Texas river to throw 
up obstacles to hostile penetration of Texas proper.*® As weeks 
went by with no real enemy effort in that direction, however, 
Confederate commanders recaptured their breath. Early in No- 
vember Colonel DeBray, reporting from Houston, envisioned 
recapture of Calveston, noting the enemy had failed to occupy 
it in force.*° 

36Collected Reports, ibid., 147-153. Neither Hébert nor his successors in command 
ever regarded Galveston as defensible against serious naval attack. As the Federal 
Navy was operating alone, without army auxiliaries at this period, however, it is 
by no means certain that Galveston could have been taken in 1862 had its defenders 
been willing to resist at the price of heavy naval bombardment and _ possible 
physical destruction of the city itself. 

37Collected Reports, ibid., 181-183. 

38Willke to Gray, December 8, 1862, ibid., 190-191. 

39DeBray to Davis, November 12, 1862, ibid., 865. 

40DeBray to Davis, November 20, 1862, ibid., 856-857. 
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The people of the state were disturbed at the loss of Galveston, 
and considerable long-festering resentment against Hébert came 
to a head in October and November. It was popularly asserted 
that his timorous attitude concerning Galveston resulted in its 
needless evacuation. It was also asserted, though without apparent 
foundation, that the successful defense of Corpus Christi and 
Lavaca was made against his orders.*! 

But Hébert was not to remain in Texas long enough to reap 
much of the bitter fruit of the year’s activities. On November 
29, 1862, Major General John B. Magruder, “Prince John” to 
his old army intimates and colorful veteran of the spring and 
summer campaigns in Virginia, arrived to assume command of 
the Department of Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona.*? Hébert, 
evidently in a hurry, anticipated Magruder by two days, turning 
the command over to Bee on November 27 and leaving for 
Arkansas.** 

Among the first duties of the new department commander was 
the compilation of a departmental strength return, an adminis- 
trative detail which, complained old General Theophilus Hunter 
Holmes from Little Rock, had never been forthcoming from 
Texas during the entire war. This return showed an aggregate 
of approximately 10,000 men present and absent at all points in 
Texas.‘ The return did not indicate an island garrison at any 
point on the Texas coast in November, 1862, and the only Con- 
federate force on Matagorda Bay was Shea’s at Lavaca. 

Magruder set to work with energy, writing letters in all direc- 
tions, with pleas made for arms and men to both his superiors 
and to Governor Lubbock.*® He made immediate plans for the 


41Gray to Davis, November 20, 1862, ibid., 868-871. This letter to the Confed- 
erate president from a distinguished Texan and member of the Confederate Con- 
gress states the entire popular case against Hébert. 

42General Order No. 1, Headquarters District of Texas, New Mexico, and Ari- 
zona, November 29, 1862, ibid., 880-881. 

43General Order No. 9, Headquarters District of Texas, November 27, 1862, 
ibid., 879. 

44Abstract Return for November, 1862, ibid., 883-884. 

45Magruder to Lubbock, December 21, 1862, ibid., 903-904. Magruder arrived 
at Houston with a conviction the state was about to be assailed by some astronom- 
ically numbered force operating from Louisiana. He retained this belief unim- 
paired throughout his service in Texas, relinquishing it only after his transfer 
to command of the Department of Arkansas, at which time he decided the 
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recapture of Galveston, which the Federals were just beginning 
to garrison, meaning to reoccupy the island city before it could 
be occupied in force. 

Plans were matured between Christmas and New Year's Eve, 
1862. Magruder, as part of his overail plan, directed Major Shea 
to destroy the town and lighthouse at Saluria, Major Hobby at 
Corpus Christi to destroy the lighthouse at Aransas, and troops 
at Brownsville to effect similar destruction on Padre Island.** 
In each instance the implementation of these orders was neces- 
sarily in the nature of an offshore raid to points intermittently 
occupied by the Federal enemy. 

On January 1, 1863, Magruder retook Galveston, an event 
which electrified Texas and the Confederacy. The details are 
omitted from this narrative, but they included enough Texas- 
style heroics to guarantee that Magruder would make his be- 
ginning in the state secure in the good esteem of her people, an 
advantage lacked by Hébert during the greater period of his 
service in Texas. 

Magruder faced 1863 with confidence. Characteristically, his 
report on the recapture of Galveston also asserted the recapture 
of the entire Texas “coast and islands.’’** Presumably this claim 
was based on Confederate capability of maintaining small out- 
posts on the offshore islands. It was not based on anything else. 
The Union fleet had access without hindrance to both Mata- 
gorda and Corpus Christi bays, and under its guns the enemy 
sailors were free to prey on the Texas coast at any point except 
the immediate vicinity of Corpus Christi and Lavaca. 

Whatever Magruder’s military shortcomings, lack of imagina- 








Texas threat was over and demanded reinforcement from the straitened Texas 
garrisons to meet similar threatened disaster there. It is probable that Magruder 
was sent to Texas because there was no point in the Confederacy geographically 
more remote from Richmond to which he could be sent. But in spite of his 
over-active imagination it is to Magruder’s credit that he was a fighter, not dis- 
posed to approach military problems negatively, and worse things could have 
happened to Texas in 1862 than the arrival of John Bankhead Magruder, one of 
the few senior generals of the Confederacy yet to have a biographer. 

46Turner to DeBray, December 25, 1862, ibid., gogo. This order further directed 
destruction of “all the houses at Pass Cavallo if practicable,” and actual destruc- 
tion and abandonment of Saluria by its civilian inhabitants appear to date from 
this order. As will appear later in this narrative, military occupation of the place 
continued intermittently through 1864 or later. 


47Collected Reports, ibid., 199-227. 
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tion was not one of them. The recapture of Galveston stimulated 
him to envision the capture of Federal ships, using available small 
craft manned by soldiers and operating from the Texas coast and 
islands. An effort on January 4, 1863, to toll in the Federal 
transport Cambria, unaware of the recapture of Galveston, failed 
after Magruder’s pilot was aboard.** 

Magruder made proposals to Shea at Lavaca, evoking the fol- 
lowing reply on January 15, 1863: 


... [I] state for the information of the major general command- 
ing that the land adjacent to the position of the armed blockaders 
(now off Saluria) is unfavorable for land operations except with the 
lightest pieces, and then the range is too great. The bridges and flat- 
boats affording communications between Indianola and Saluria have 
been burned or removed. The land is low and flat, and the only 
road to the Pass is on the margin of the bay. 

I would respectfully submit the following for the general’s approval: 

If it is the intention of the major general to attack the enemy’s 
vessels in this bay with a fleet from the east, I will fit up and man 
a schooner now in these waters of about 70 tons burden. There is 
also a small high-pressure steamboat, but of very little power, old 
and frail, and very slow. Small sail-boats can be procured, dis- 
mantled, and used as launches. I can mount on the schooner men- 
tioned about two 24-pounders and one 12-pounder. 

I have about forty lances; no six-shooters nor cutlasses. My com- 
mand at this post is very small—only two companies; but if the 
general approves of my fitting up the vessels mentioned I will order 
a sufficient force from the command at Corpus Christi to fill up the 
number required. .. . 

If the general orders to be put into commission the water forces 
referred to I will await his orders, and if the eastern fleet needs 
a good pilot from this place I will send one who can be relied on, 
though I need his services here. 

It is humiliating to us to see in our bay a small force of the 
enemy and we have not the means to attack or destroy them. .. . *® 


Shea’s letter is indicative of the low estate of Matagorda Bay 


48Mason to Turner, January 8, 1863, ibid., 935-936. Had this stratagem suc- 
ceeded Magruder’s cup would literally have overflowed. The Cambria had on 
board E. J. Davis, later Reconstruction governor of Texas, and some two hundred 
other “apostate Texans,” together with arms, equipment, saddles, and horses 
of the ist Texas Cavalry (Union). The pilot sent aboard the Cambria was met 
with suspicion and had too little presence to maintain the deception that Gal- 
veston was still in Federal hands. 


49Shea to Turner, January 15, 1863, ibid., 949-950. 
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defenses, but his willingness to exert himself must have pleased 
Magruder, who cancelled previously issued orders transferring 
Colonel Peter C. Wood’s 36th Texas Cavalry from the Lavaca 
area to the Rio Grande.*® 

On January 21, 1863, one of Magruder’s schemes to utilize 
small shipping and soldier gunners to attack the Federal Navy 
paid off at Sabine Pass. A 12-gun vessel and a 2-gun schooner 
with their crews were captured by Major O. M. Watkins and 
volunteers from Colonel Charles L. Pyron’s and Texas Cavalry, 
Lieutenant Colonel A. W. Spaight’s infantry battalion, and 
Colonel J. J. Cook’s ist Regiment of Heavy Artillery.** 

The promise of Magruder’s auspicious beginning was being 
fulfilled, and Texas applauded the man under whose leadership 
the enemy was being chastened on bay and rivermouth. 

A letter to Magruder from Major Forshey, on March 2g, 1863, 
described the situation at Pass Cavallo and Aransas at that date: 


. But what shall be done at Pass Cavallo? My answer would be, 
“Resume the Fort Esperanza and prepare for the defense of the Pass.” 
Let me suggest the method, and this will appear less objectionable 
and will meet the difficulties Major Shea presented. For a supply of 
lumber take the inferior and vacant buildings in Indianola and re- 
construct the bridges down the Saluria Bayou; use a barge there for 
a ferry as before; conscript 300 negroes and make the road complete 
(in two weeks) from Indianola, and then carry the guns back to 
Fort Esperanza, repair and reoccupy it. Meantime plant the addi- 
tional torpedoes in the channel below the fort and especially down 
near the bar. Then, general, for a point on the bay just north of 
Shea’s or Big Bayou, construct a military road back through the 
prairie toward Green Lake, that in retreat the guns and wagons 
may get out of range from the gunboats that might pursue. Bearing 
in mind that all the guns we have for that Pass are siege guns, I 
believe they could be saved if we should be overpowered; but I 
have faith that torpedoes and pluck, a dauntless front, will keep off 
the enemy, unless he has a very powerful navy and resolves to risk 
the destruction of many vessels and men in taking possession. .. . 

In discussing matters on that portion of the coast I am reminded 
to refer again to Major Shea. I learned after our interview respecting 
his position that Colonel Hobby had found the aversion of the troops 
in that region to his being placed over them was so intense that 


50Bee to Dickerson, February 3, 1863, ibid., 965-966. 
51Magruder to Cooper, January 24, 1863. ibid., 237-238. 
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he expressed a perfect willingness to waive his pretensions and take 
a lieutenant-colonelcy under Major Shea. Both commands, Corpus 
and Lavaca, desired Shea to have command—an officer of experience 
and merit and thoroughly disciplined soldier, while they regarded 
Hobby as having resorted to political influence to supersede or 
forestall him ... .°? 


Forshey’s reference to Hobby concerned the organization of 
the 8th Texas Infantry in February by combination of Hobby’s 
infantry and Shea’s artillery battalions with several other mis- 
cellaneous companies to fill out an entire regiment. Shea bene- 
fited by promotion to lieutenant colonel of the new regiment, 
and the record does not indicate that any official cognizance was 
ever taken of the alleged dissatisfaction with Hobby. There is, in 
fact, nothing in the record indicating any proper basis for crit- 
icism of Hobby unless the perennially soft condition of Aransas 
Pass defenses are attributable to him. His responsibilities in the 
area, however, did not begin until long after Aransas Pass could 
have been fortified at leisure. His spirited defiance of Kittredge 
in the previous summer, followed by the successful defense of 
Corpus Christi, was particularly creditable to him in view of the 
fact that at the same time professional soldiers had been evac- 
uating Galveston. Subsequent organization of the Matagorda- 
Corpus Christi bay areas for defense, however, would make the 
union of the two commands under Hobby more theoretical than 
actual during the remainder of 1863. 

On April 18, 1863, at Sabine Post and on May 3, 1863, at St. 
Joseph Island, enemy foragers were intercepted by Confederate 
troops and severely punished.** But such events, encouraging to 
the public mind, were of little consequence as compared with the 
entry of Federal men-of-war to lie just out of range off coastal 
towns and cities.** 

Magruder continued sanguine in his views on the utility of 


52Forshey to Magruder, March 2, 1863, ibid., 1001-1003. 

53Collected Reports, ibid., 402-405. 

54Continual small-boat raiding of Union seamen was exasperating to Texans, 
and much energy was expended in attempting to head off and destroy these 
parties; but the advantage lay with the Federals who could normally accomplish 
whatever purpose dictated a raid and then escape before Confederate troops could 
collect against them. Their boats could be kept off the coast only if their ships 
were kept out of the passes. 
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improvised war vessels. On May 23, 1863, he directed Lieutenant 
Colonel Shea at Lavaca to arm the steamer Lucy Gwin to operate 
in the Matagorda and Aransas area with the previously armed 
Cora. On this same date he divided the Matagorda-Corpus Christi 
coast between Shea and Hobby, the dividing line being Cedar 
Bayou, between Matagorda and St. Joseph islands.**° The order 
delineating these commands placed Colonel W. R. Bradfute over 
both areas, Bradfute to report through Bee to Magruder. 

Colonel Bradfute was to be prominent in Matagorda and Cor- 
pus Christi bay affairs for the rest of the year 1863. Unfortunately, 
there is more in the record concerning this officer which arouses 
curiosity than satisfies it. At outbreak of the war Bradfute, re- 
ferred to as a “captain,” was with Ben McCulloch as a member of 
the state troops which forced the surrender of the Federal gar- 
risons at San Antonio. Several months later he escorted the guns 
from San Antonio to Dallas which were issued to Good’s artillery 
battery, and he accompanied this unit and Colonel Elkanah 
Greer’s 3rd Texas Cavalry to Arkansas in the summer of 1861. 
He then served as “volunteer aide” to McCulloch until that 
officer’s death at Elkhorn Tavern (Pea Ridge) , on March 7, 1862. 
Van Dorn then took Bradfute to Mississippi and was instrumental 
in securing a colonelcy for him in a recommendation emphasizing 
his experience as a former officer of the “old army.” 

Bradfute served Van Dorn and others without particular dis- 
tinction through the summer of 1862, usually commanding out- 
posts and such improvised forces as might require a special com- 
mander. In the fall, for reasons not explained in the records, he 
was returned west of the Mississippi River to report to Major 
General T. H. Holmes for assignment within the Trans-Missis- 
sippi Department. Holmes turned him over to Major General 
T. C. Hindman, commanding in Arkansas, who gave him a 
brigade. Bradfute quickly incurred Hindman’s wrath by turning 
his brigade over to its senior colonel on grounds of illness and 
absenting himself without notice to Hindman. 

Holmes then sent Bradfute to Magruder in Texas. Magruder’s 
original plan to use him involved a super-command of the entire 


55§pecial Order No. 140, Headquarters District of Texas, New Mexico, and 
Arizona, May 23, 1863, Official Records, Series I, Vol. XXVI, Part 2, pp. 16-17. 
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Indian frontier, but this scheme was displaced by the one of 
putting him over the Matagorda-Corpus Christi coastal area.” 

Militarily, it was a sound plan to place these areas under a 
single commander, though Magruder’s actual motivation for 
doing so is not apparent from the record. It may simply have 
appealed to him as a device to make use of an officer of rank 
and background who appeared at his headquarters. Or it may 
have been an action related to the heretofore mentioned Mata- 
gorda Bay resentment of Hobby at Corpus Christi. Shea appears, 
as a practical matter, to have passed from under Hobby’s com- 
mand during the remainder of his service on Matagorda Bay.** 

By June, 1863, Magruder’s “navy” consisted of the Bayou City 
and the Diana at Harrisburg, the Uncle Ben on the Sabine River, 
and the J. H. Bell at Sabine Pass. The John F. Carr and Mary 
Hill were being fitted out at Lynchburg for service on Matagorda 
Bay.** Such ordnance as was mounted on these vessels was manned 
by soldier gunners under command of Major C. M. Mason as 
“Chief of Marine Artillery,” a title evidently manufactured out 
of whole cloth by Magruder. 

Magruder had difficulty in finding guns for his improvised fleet. 
Following the recapture of Galveston he had acquiesced in the 
removal to Shreveport of the guns of the Federal ship Harriet 
Lane, taken in that action. These he subsequently demanded 


56Before the war Bradfute commanded Company G, 2nd United States Cavalry. 
This regiment included such later prominent Confederates as Albert Sidney 
Johnston, Robert E. Lee, William J. Hardee, Earl Van Dorn, E. Kirby Smith, and 
John B. Hood. Bradfute’s presumed close acquaintance with these officers should 
have assured him adequate sponsorship for rank and responsibility in Confederate 
service. Certain episodes in his “old army” service, however, suggest he may have 
had a difficult, possibly trouble-making personality. Van Dorn alone seems to have 
made efforts in his behalf. Even this support must have been withdrawn in what- 
ever circumstances were involved in Bradfute’s return to the Trans-Mississippi. 
His Confederate service is traceable in the Official Records, Volumes I, III, VIII, 
X, XIII, XV, XVII, XXII, XXVI, and LIII, all Series I. There is no reference 
to him anywhere after December, 1863, and the researcher is left with the inference 
he either left military service or was again dispatched to a new post, this time to 
duty so obscure as to have no record. 


57Whatever the command situation under Bradfute, all parties seem to have 
worked agreeably together until Colonel Peter C. Woods, 36th Texas Cavalry, 
made some pretensions based on the fact that he had four companies in the 
Corpus Christi-Matagorda bay defenses. Magruder squelched these in a letter to 
Bee, July 20, 1863, ibid., XXVI, Part 2, p. 118. 


58Mason to Turner, June 24, 1863, ibid., 81. 
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back from Lieutenant General Edmund Kirby Smith, new com- 
mander of the Trans-Mississippi Department. Smith’s waspish 
chief of staff, Brigadier General W. R. Boggs, was as disputa- 
tious a letter writer as Magruder himself, and the Harriet Lane 
ordnance remained on the Red River." 

In the same month Shea was directed to reoccupy Saluria and 
Fort Esperanza and to defend Pass Cavallo “to the last.’’*° Both 
he and Hobby were reinforced with companies drawn from the 
36th Texas Cavalry." 

The fall of Vicksburg, on July 4, 1863, renewed ‘Texas’ fears 
of invasion, it being obvious that the Federal concentration on 
the Mississippi could free large enemy forces to operate in other 
directions. Magruder called for soldier volunteers to work on 
coastal fortifications, promising each man a monthly bonus of 
$go in addition to his pay and an extra half-ration daily for his 
services. 

In August the steamer John F. Carr, 2-guns, was berthed at 
Saluria to aid in the defense of Matagorda Bay.** An unexplained 
matter of the same month was an order from Magruder’s head- 
quarters relieving Colonel Bradfute and directing him to report 
to Houston in arrest.** Whatever the difficulties in which Brad- 
fute found himself, they were evidently settled without delay 
with Bradfute reinstated in command. 

Late in the same month Magruder positioned the rest of 
Woods’s 36th Texas Cavalry on the Guadalupe River, within sup- 
porting distance of both Hobby at Corpus Christi and Shea 
at Saluria.* 

During the summer Magruder forwarded to Kirby Smith a 
plan submitted by his chief engineer, Colonel V. Sulakowski, to 


59Magruder to Boggs, June 25, 1863, ibid., 82-83; Boggs to Magruder, June go, 
1863, ibid., 97-98. 

60Stanard to Shea, June 4, 1863, ibid., 37. 

61Turner to Bee, June 9, 1863, ibid., 42. 

62Special Order No. 190, Headquarters District of Texas, New Mexico, and 
Arizona, July 16, 1863, ibid., 115-116. 

63Smith to Shea, August 16, 1863, ibid., 171. 

64Special Order No. 216, Headquarters District of Texas, New Mexico, and 
Arizona, August 12, 1863, ibid., 160. 

65Turner to Bee, July 31, 1863, ibid., 128-129; Turner to Bradfute, August 7, 1863, 
ibid., 151-152. 
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raise several regiments of troops in Europe. Smith, avid for men 
regardless of source, submitted this scheme to a conference of the 
governors of the states in his department, proposing that land 
bounties be added to other inducements to be held out to the 
hoped-for recruits. The governors reacted unfavorably to this 
suggestion, and though Smith authorized Sulakowski to proceed 
to Europe with limited power to raise regiments, promising a 
brigadier general’s rank for two or more regiments, the authority 
was not acted on.°* 

Magruder’s activities also included mineral surveys of the 
state. The primary need was iron, and Magruder received reports 
and estimates on deposits of this mineral which would not, in 
fact, be opened and exploited until World War II.” 

During the latter part of the summer, 1863, as in the previous 
year, out-of-state authorities made heavy demands for troops 
stationed in ‘Texas, and much of Magruder’s reserve strength was 
drained away to assist Brigadier General William Steele, under 
heavy threat in northern Arkansas. 

Convinced that enemy landings would be effected on the Texas 
coast late in 1863, Magruder saw little hope of saving Corpus 
Christi or Lavaca, though he considered retention of Saluria and 
Fort Esperanza essential to keeping Galveston.** It is difficult to 
see how he considered holding Fort Esperanza even a remote pos- 
sibility with Lavaca in enemy hands, and his excited reasoning at 
this time may have reflected those odd deficiencies in Magruder’s 
military makeup which had made the Richmond authorities will- 
ing to dispense with his services after the Peninsular Campaign. 

On September 1, 1863, official credence was given to a rumor 
that four Federal columns were converging on Texas: one from 
the Indian ‘Territory, another from northern Arkansas, a third 
from Vicksburg, and a fourth from Natchez.® 


66Smith to Magruder, August 30, 1863, ibid., 189-190. 

67Washington to Turner, August 31, 1863, ibid., 191-193. 

6sYancey to Bee, September 1, 1863, ibid., 196-197. This letter directed discon- 
tinuance of the Aransas forts, an appearance of fortification and a few guns 
only to be kept there until total evacuation was forced by the enemy. It further 
stated, “Saluria must be defended; otherwise Galveston will be turned and the 
troops caught.” This proposition was tactically preposterous, as later events would 
demonstrate. 

69General Order No. 149, Headquarters District of Texas, New Mexico, and 
Arizona, September 1, 1863, ibid., 198. 
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Magruder acted to reinforce the Sabine, Galveston, and Saluria 
points of defense, removing from Corpus Christi two companies 
of the 36th Texas Cavalry and ordering these to Saluria to re- 
inforce Fort Esperanza. Regular troops, wherever possible, were 
to be replaced by state militia and the better trained and disci- 
plined Confederate units made available for employment at 
critical points.”° 

Kirby Smith at Shreveport wrote to John Slidell on September 
2, 1863, of the threat to Texas and solicited his attention to the 
desirability of securing French intervention in Texas in concert 
with the imperial French plans in Mexico. Smith informed 
Magruder of this step and directed him to act immediately to 
impress on A. Superviele, special Confederate agent en route to 
Mexico, the importance of securing French cooperation to save 
the Rio Grande and Lavaca."! 

Magruder found himself in the unenviable position of being 
required, as he phrased it, to determine the “relative importance 
of the different sections of Texas to be defended.” There simply 
were not enough troops in Texas to garrison all critical points 
on the coast and elsewhere. 

Magruder concluded that command of the area between the 
Sabine and the Brazos rivers was vital to retaining Texas as a 
contributing member of the Confederacy, this area being the 
heart of the beef and corn production of the state. He announced 
to Kirby Smith that to the end of defending this area he was 
prepared to give up the Rio Grande and the coast as far up as 
Saluria, together with San Antonio if necessary; he would hold 
Saluria if possible but if required to do so would anchor his 
defenses on the mouths of the Sabine and the Brazos. He deplored 
orders sending troops to North Texas, though conceding that the 
mutinous condition of some of the units affected, those recruited 


70Special Order No. 238, Headquarters District of Texas, New Mexico, and 
Arizona, September 2, 1863, ibid., 200-201. 

71Bryan to Magruder, September 4, 1863, ibid., 202. Affairs of that part of the 
Confederacy in the Trans-Mississippi Department and French forces laboring 
to establish a Mexican empire under the Hapsburg Maximilian inevitably touched 
at many points of common interest. Napoleon III dared not provoke war with 
the United States, yet nothing but the establishment of the Confederate States 
could protect him from eventually being called to account under the Monroe 
Doctrine. Confederates, having much to gain and nothing to lose should the 
French become embroiled in the war, were impatient with the Bonapartist caution. 
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from counties and areas of the state under threat of Indian raids, 
made them virtually useless on the coast.7* Smith approved 
Magruder’s views, though deploring the prospective loss of the 
Rio Grande as a “base of supplies.’’** 

The expected attempt of the Federal enemy was made at Sabine 
Pass. This expedition, embarked at New Orleans under Union 
Major General William B. Franklin on September 4, 1863, was 
a joint army-navy operation. Five thousand troops, twenty trans- 
ports, and five armed naval craft arrived off Sabine City on Sep- 
tember 8, 1863. The Confederate fort defending the pass was 
manned by Company F of Cook’s ist Texas Heavy Artillery Regi- 
ment, otherwise known as the “Davis Guards.” In the absence of 
its captain, the forty-man garrison of the fort was commanded by 
a young Houstonian, native of Ireland, whose name since that 
day has been a part of Texas folklore. 

The record justifies Lieutenant Dick Dowling’s claim to re- 
membrance. He and his “‘dockwallopers,” Irish like himself, dis- 
abled and forced the surrender of two enemy gunboats, the 
Sachem and the Clifton, totaling 13 guns and 350 crewmen and 
passengers, crippled a third gunboat, and so disheartened the 
Federal commander as to cause return of the entire expedition 
to the mouth of the Mississippi River.” 

The Dowling saga is too well-known in Texas to require repe- 
tition. It was an almost unique occurrence of the war, Alamo-like 
in its main outline with the gratifying additional feature in its 
case that the defenders won the fight. The happy event, ever since 
clouded with legend and uncritical sentiment, may have a prosaic 
military explanation in the background and character of Colonel 
J. J. Cook, graduate of the United States Naval Academy, officer 
of the “old navy,” and remorseless drill master to the young 
Texans who made up his gun crews. Dowling and his men stood 
to their work on September 8, 1863, and they wrought the sort 
of destruction on the enemy which others at other times and 
places failed to do because of lack of skill and skill-engendered 
confidence in themselves. 


72Magruder to Boggs, September 4, 1863, ibid., 203-205. 
73§mith to Magruder, September 7, 1863, ibid., 214-215. 
74Collected Reports, ibid., XXVI, Part 1, pp. 285-312. 
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On September 9, 1863, Magruder ordered the balance of 
Hobby’s regiment from Corpus Christi to Saluria, leaving two 
guns and a detachment to “‘defend Aransas Pass against launches.” 
It was hoped that incoming state troops would suffice to man the 
defenses thus depleted, but Magruder was acting on his plan to 
give Matagorda Bay priority over Corpus Christi.”® Just what this 
move meant in terms of reinforcement to Shea is problematical. 
Hobby’s regiment was somewhat unique in that while designated 
an “infantry” regiment, the bulk of its companies had never 
served except as heavy artillery. At least one of its companies was 
composed, of Spanish speaking Latin-Americans, and the regi- 
ment, never enabled to work together as a single force, had de- 
veloped little cohesiveness or esprit de corps. It is apparent that 
Major John Ireland accompanied a part of the force to Saluria; 
it is equally apparent that the number of men involved was rela- 
tively small. These and subsequent moves were accompanied by 
much desertion from that portion of the regiment which had 
been stationed at Corpus Christi. 

Magruder’s most immediate fear was that the enemy still had 
intentions on Sabine Pass or some other Texas point from which 
he could project operations against the critical Houston area. It 
seemed incredible that so large a force as that attempting entry 
on September 8, 1863, had given up so easily. Throughout the 
month Magruder corresponded with Kirby Smith and his sub- 
ordinate in Louisiana, Major General Richard Taylor, seeking 
aid which neither could furnish him in repelling an expected 
landing on the ‘Texas coast or enemy concentration before 
Niblett’s Bluff, site of Magruder’s defenses across the Sabine 
River. With two Federal columns converging in northern Ar- 
kansas and Little Rock evacuated on September 10, 1863, Smith 
felt constrained to follow a “‘wait and see’ policy prior to dis- 
jointing his main troop dispositions to reinforce Magruder.”® 

In addition to other problems, Magruder had no arms for 
many of the troops that were available to him, either Confederate 


75Special Order No. 245, Headquarters District of Texas, New Mexico, and 
Arizona, September 9, 1863, ibid., Part 2, p. 216. Hobby himself evidently remained 
at Corpus Christi to act as post commander and commander of such troops as 
remained or came into that place. 

76Smith to Taylor, September 17, 1863, ibid., 233. 
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regulars or the home guards being scrounged up by state author- 
ities. Then on September 21, 1863, the English blockader Love 
Bird arrived off the mouth of the Rio Grande with 10,000 Enfield 
rifles and ammunition consigned to Confederate authorities via 
a Matamoros importer. Her timorous captain insisted on unload- 
ing these from Mexican waters. When only 4200 rifles had been 
lightered to the Texas shore the Love Bird was snapped up by a 
French frigate and conveyed to Vera Cruz. A similar incident in 
July involving the Goodyear had cost Confederate Texas a large 
shipment of arms and Magruder’s anguished protests reverberated 
in both Paris and London. The record suggests that the confis- 
cated cargoes may have been given up to Confederate agents in 
the following year, but they were lost to Magruder during this 
most critical period of his service in Texas.” 

To compound all other problems, hostile Indian depredations 
on the Texas frontier increased during the fall of 1863. This 
threat to soldier families resulted in near mutiny and much deser- 
tion in a number of regiments stationed on the coast."§ 

Enemy intentions remained uncertain through the month of 
October. Welcome news of a Confederate victory at Chickamauga, 
together with Federal failure to do anything decisive on the 
Arkansas front, somewhat eased the tensions of the previous 
month. Magruder, however, became convinced that a large Fed- 
eral expedition was outfitting to enter Texas via Niblett’s Bluff, 
and he envisioned the loss of the critical Beaumont-Houston- 
Galveston area unless Taylor in Louisiana could be induced to 
reinforce him in repelling this attempt. 


77Bee to Slidell, September 29, 1863, with enclosures, ibid., 272-274. Texan crews 
of the lighters involved were jailed by Matamoros authorities for this technical 
violation of Mexican neutrality and revenue laws. Consignment of arms to 
Matamoros importers was a common device to protect such vessels at sea from 
Union blockaders; these would then be unloaded in Texas waters. Bee regarded 
the captain and supercargo of the Love Bird as not knowing their business. See 
Bee to Clements, October 3, 1863, ibid., 286-287. 

78Special Order No. 264, Headquarters District of Texas, New Mexico, and 
Arizona, September 30, 1863, ibid., 277-278. The most conspicuous difficulty of 
this nature during the fall of 1863 involved Colonel A. W. Terrell’s cavalry 
regiment, though the grievance of these troops was an order dismounting them 
more than concern about Indians. It seems just to observe here that inefficient 
frontier forces had been unable to prevent Indian incursions; many Texans on 
the coast were from remote frontier homesteads and all too familiar with the 
horrors of Indian war. More than special orders couched in high flown rhetoric 
was required to reconcile them to staying with their colors. 
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Both Taylor and Kirby Smith, required to consider larger areas 
of responsibility than Magruder, were forced to await develop- 
ments. When the Federal commander in Louisiana, Major Gen- 
eral Nathaniel P. Banks, made his first move his operations took 
the form of an advance into the Teche country, to the vicinity 
of Opelousas. This was countered by Taylor, and when the Fed- 
erals fell back to Berwick Bay late in October both Smith and 
Taylor were satisfied that the large enemy concentrations in the 
state were about to be depleted to reinforce beleaguered Rose- 
crans at Chattanooga. The entire threat to Texas seemed momen- 
tarily suspended, though this was not the view of Magruder, and 
events of the next few days were to justify his fears. The blow 
that fell, however, was not the one most expected. 

On November 2, 1863, a Federal force under Major General 
Banks landed at Brazos Santiago, marching on Brownsville two 
days later. Bee, who was at Fort Brown, fired the public buildings 
at that place, burned all stored cotton, then withdrew with such 
equipment and supplies as could be carried off.”° 

The evacuation of Brownsville was attended by a notable 
amount of disorder, fire, explosion, mutiny, and indiscriminate 
pillaging. The fantastically complicated political situation in 
Matamoros, just across the river, erupted in three “revolutions” 
in as many days, disturbances which alarmed the United States 
consul in the war-swollen “boom town” and completely bemused 
New Englander Banks upon his arrival at Brownsville. 

At his first stopping place, Santa Gertrudis on the King Ranch, 
Bee concluded that there was no immediate need for the evacua- 
tion of the Rio Grande, and that San Antonio was not under 
threat. Magruder, correctly estimating the probable next move 
of the enemy, directed Bee to proceed to Corpus Christi, it being 
imperative that as much public property as possible be salvaged 
before the expected fall of that place.*° 

On the night of November 16, 1863, Banks’s fleet discharged a 
landing force of 1,500 off Mustang Island, twenty-two miles from 
Aransas Pass. Marching rapidly, supported by gunboats, this 


79Reports of General Hamilton P. Bee, ibid., Part 1, pp. 432-439. 

8°Turner to Bee, November 13, 1863, ibid., Part 2, p. 412. Magruder’s primary 
concern was to remove all government cotton from Corpus Christi before the place 
was occupied by the Federals. 
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force assailed the small company of Hobby’s regiment and a 
company of state troops stationed at the pass, forcing their sur- 
render on the morning of November 17, 1863.°! The Union 
troops made immediate preparation to move up St. Joseph Island 
and Matagorda Island to take Fort Esperanza from the rear. 

Colonel W. R. Bradfute, at Corpus Christi when Aransas Pass 
was taken, made a run by the Confederate steamer Cora, evaded 
the Federals, and reached Saluria on November 18, 1863. Getting 
off a report to Magruder, he made preparation to receive the 
enemy at Fort Esperanza. Bee, arriving at Corpus Christi as these 
events took place, prepared to evacuate the town, removing his 
own troops, the remnants of Hobby’s regiment still at Corpus 
Christi, and a few state troops still there under arms, eastward to 
a point where forage was obtainable and he could better cover 
possible enemy landings at Lamar or other coastal points threat- 
ening the interior. There seems to have been no thought in his or 
anyone’s mind that Corpus Christi would remain out of enemy 
hands with Aransas Pass taken by the Federals.*? 

Magruder moved as quickly as he could to assemble reinforce- 
ments, ordering Woods’s 36th Texas Cavalry and Pyron’s end 
Texas Cavalry to Matagorda. Shipping had been assembled at that 
point to transport reinforcements to Fort Esperanza. In the mean- 
time, a bitter norther struck. Water in Matagorda Bay became so 
rough that Bradfute objected to the water reinforcement plan 
as unsafe. He proposed that these regiments be marched around 
Matagorda Bay, further suggesting that they might be interposed 


81Banks to Halleck, November 18, 1863, with enclosures, ibid., Part 1, pp. 409-410. 
Ambiguous expressions in this report may be responsible for the error perpetuated 
to this day that Banks took Corpus Christi itself before attacking the garrison at 
Aransas Pass. Banks’s plan to penetrate Corpus Christi Pass and land his force on 
the inner side of Mustang Island was frustrated by low water. The force was dis- 
charged on the Gulf side of the island. 

82Bee to Turner, November 19, 1863, and Bee to Turner, November 21, 1863, 
ibid., 436-438; also Bee to Turner, November 24, 1863, ibid., Part 2, pp. 442-444. 
Bradfute took Captain P. H. Breeden’s company, 8th Texas Infantry, with him 
on board the Cora and announced a purpose to bring off the Aransas Pass 
garrison. Whether he made any effort to accomplish this object or, if doing so, 
how he was frustrated in his design, the record does not show. As Federal ships 
immediately crossed the Aransas bar and entered the inner channel, Bradfute 
probably had no opportunity to contact the Confederates. Bee at Corpus Christi 
was uncertain of Bradfute’s own fate until either November 19 or 20. A flag of 
truce dispatched to Aransas Pass by Hobby was unanswered and the bearer 
retained until November 26. 
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between him and a Federal force he was convinced had landed 
at Lamar. As Fort Esperanza was abandoned before either Woods 
or Pyron was ready to take ship, no final decision was required 
as to employment of these forces.** 

Within Fort Esperanza Major John Ireland, 8th ‘Texas Infantry, 
exercised command, through Bradfute seems to have been at the 
fort most of the time during these few frenzied days. The record 
furnishes no clue as to the whereabouts of Lieutenant Colonel 
Shea, proper commander of the fort. He may have been ill and 
absent, service on the Texas coast that summer and fall having 
been attended with the usual sick rate. Troops present in the fort 
included Shea’s old battalion (two batteries) , two or three com- 
panies of Hobby’s 8th Texas Infantry, and two or three small 
units of state troops, a total of about 500 officers and men. 

There is considerable indication in Bradfute’s worried dis- 
patches that he regarded the fort as untenable in the face of forces 
threatening it. And it is quite probable a conviction that he was 
about to be cut off by a column marching from Lamar hastened 
his decision to evacuate the fort and Matagorda Island. When the 
expected Federal column approached Saluria on November 27, 
1863, Bradfute interposed a light skirmish line between it and 
its objective. This was quickly brushed back into the fort and the 
Federals moved in and emplaced their rifled artillery on Novem- 
ber 28, 1863. 

The fort was shelled throughout the next day, Federal gun- 
boats supporting the attack. That night Bradfute held a council 
of war, concluding with his officers to abandon the fort. This 
was done in good order, the fort and magazines being fired and 
the garrison and movable artillery brought off to the mainland 
without enemy interference on the night of November 29, 1863." 


88Turner to Bradfute, November 26, 1863, ibid., 446-447; Bradfute to Turner, 
November 26, 1863, ibid., 447; Murray to Turner, November 26, 1863, ibid., 448. 
Bradfute at Saluria knew what qualified military men had understood all along 
about Fort Esperanza. Its Achilles heel was the thirty miles of open island to its 
rear. Supported by Federal ships in the inner passage, Banks’s larger force could 
either march up Matagorda Island and invest the fort from the rear or it could 
effect a landing in the vicinity of Lamar, move to Lavaca, and cut the Saluria 
garrison’s line of retreat. 

84Collected Dispatches, ibid., Part 1, pp. 445-447; also Collected Reports (Union) , 
ibid., pp. 414-428. A never-solved mystery lies in the conflicting accounts of the 
death of Major Charles Hill at Cedar Bayou on November 23, 1863. A con- 
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With the enemy firmly established at Brazos Santiago and 
Brownsville, and Aransas Pass and Saluria, the Texas coast was 
effectively closed from its southernmost tip northeast to Velasco. 
The interior, of course, appeared open to the dreaded invasion, 
and Texas apprehension was divided only as to the direction it 
would take. Magruder, acting on his conviction that the heart of 
Texas and her power to remain an effective member of the Con- 
federacy lay in the area between the Sabine and Brazos rivers, 
concentrated his forces to meet invasion at Caney Creek, twenty 
miles west of Velasco and the Brazos River. In doing this he did 
not entirely give up his conviction that Banks had prepared an 
advance overland from Louisiana into the lower Sabine area of 
the state. His alarms on these scores lasted longer than they did 
with his chief, Kirby Smith, who, before end of the year, had 
apparently appraised Banks’s Texas operations as limited to little 
more than they had already accomplished.* 

This estimate turned out to be the correct one. Washington 
had not been completely informed of Banks’s intentions on the 
Texas coast, and he was refused the means to enlarge his opera- 
tions at any of the points taken in November. The Federal com- 
manders were left at Saluria and at Aransas Pass to fret about 
reinforcements, supplies, and imaginary Texas hosts just beyond 
the coastal dunes.*® 

In December the Federals at Saluria cautiously crossed over to 
Indianola, and during the winter they held the southwest part 
of Matagorda Bay. Here they were largely confined in their move- 
ments to the environs of Indianola itself, made uncomfortable 


cise statement of the several accounts is given in Dudley G. Wooten, A Compre- 
hensive History of Texas (2 vols.; Dallas, 1898), II, 541-542. Governor John 
Ireland’s statement in later years must have been based on an account given 
him by the “Captain Barden” referred to in Ireland’s report in Official Records, 
Series I, Vol. XXVI, Part 1, p. 447. As no captain of this name is known to have 
served in the area, this was probably S. H. Darden, commander of state troops at 
Fort Esperanza. Whatever the actual facts, Hill’s death should have been attributed 
to excessive use of flags of truce by Confederates on the Texas coast. 

85This was the conclusion concerning Smith’s frame of mind reached by his 
biographer, J. H. Parks, General Edmund Kirby Smith (Baton Rouge, 1954), 
341, based on Smith to Magruder, December 15, 1863, Official Records, Series I, 
Vol. XXVI, Part 1, p. 508. 

86The island-based Federals suffered for lack of good water, and such firewood 
as was afforded was rapidly exhausted in the cold and wet Texas winter. Under 
these conditions, and as it grew apparent they were not to be reinforced, the fine 
edge of morale engendered by their recent victories rapidly wore away. 
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throughout the winter by inadequate supplies, scarcity of fuel, 
and the continual presence of small parties of Confederate horse- 
men on the surrounding prairie.*’ 

No effort was made by the Union forces to occupy Corpus 
Christi, though the city and surrounding area were afflicted by 
periodic visits in force from the Aransas Pass garrison, the Fed- 
erals hunting cotton and inflicting considerable incidental annoy- 
ance on the families of Confederate soldiers in the Corpus Christi 
Bay area.** Until they were ousted from Brownsville on July 30, 
1864, enemy raiding parties, foragers, and cotton hunters probed 
up the Rio Grande as far as Laredo. 

At the mouth of creek and river Federal guaboats flung shells 
to panic defenders of improvised works. These threats served 
their primary purpose, and Texas horses and men, suffering for 
forage and supplies, were exhausted by marches and counter- 
marches from one imagined point of danger to another.*® 

On March 10, 1864, the Federals abandoned Indianola and 
the entire Matagorda mainland, withdrawing to Saluria and Fort 
Esperanza. They expended much effort in rehabilitating and 
improving the fort against Confederate attack, a threat generated 
in their minds by four months of inactivity surrounded by hostile 
pickets.*° The entire garrison, together with the one at Aransas 


87Texas historians have not taken serious note of Alexander E. Sweet's satirical 
narrative of Confederate operations around Indianola in the winter of 1863-1864. 
See Alexander E. Sweet and U. Armoy Knox, On a Mexican Mustang through 
Texas from the Gulf to the Rio Grande (Houston, 1884), 476-486, 489, 501. 

Sweet’s father, James R. Sweet, had been lieutenant colonel of the 33rd Texas 
Cavalry, and the younger Sweet was a member of this regiment which outposted 
Indianola during the Federal occupation. After the war he turned Republican, 
and his wit concerning his Confederate service may not have been appreciated. 
Any reader interested in the Federal account of what may have been Sweet’s 
“Battle of Norris’s Bridge” should read Benton to Brown, February 23, 1864, 
Official Records, Series I, Vol. XXIV, Part 2, pp. 401-402. 

88Upton to Duff, February 13, 1864, ibid., Part 1, pp. 135-136; also Nolan to 
Ford, March 21, 1864, ibid., pp. 643-644. 

89Turner to Alston, January 9, 1864, ibid., Part 2, pp. 849-850. 


90The astonishing amount of labor expended in this effort is illustrated by the 
fact that the rails from the Indianola terminus of the San Antonio and Mexican 
Gulf Railway, destroyed by retreating Confederates in December, 1863, were 
laboriously transferred to Fort Esperanza and incorporated into the fort’s “bomb- 
proofs.” An additional ironical fact concerning this construction was that in 1865, 
following the war, Federal forces at Indianola, under necessity of restoring port 
facilities, brought these rails back to Indianola and used them in rebuilding the 
port tracks. See Emery to Palfrey, July 6, 1865, ibid., XLVIII, Part 2, pp. 1054-1055. 
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Pass, was withdrawn in June of 1864. Thereafter the only Federal 
troops in Texas were at Brazos Santiago, retained to block Boca 
Chica and Point Isabel as places of entry for Confederate 
commerce. 

It was the judgment of Kirby Smith that the Confederacy 
could no longer support a fort at Saluria, and Fort Esperanza was 
not reoccupied during the remainder of the war.*' Until the end 
there would be recurring reports of Federal concentration in New 
Orleans aimed at invasion of Texas. But the battle of Mansfield 
in April, 1864, and the frustration of Banks’s last grand design, 
ended Federal aspirations to project a campaign against the state. 

Texas was not molested again during the war. 

91Boggs to Walker, September 17, 1864, ibid., XLI, Part 3, pp. 939-940. A Con- 
federate map of the Texas coast prepared in 1864 and included in the atlas 
to the Official Records shows a “Fort DeBray” at the Saluria site. Actual existence 
of such an installation is not indicated by any other record. Its placement on a 
map may have represented a headquarters project abandoned on receipt of the 


order cited above. Another possibility is that occasional picket or outpost forces 
sent to Saluria may have so denominated the abandoned fortification. 





Che Kaiumakers tn Duval 


JOHN C. RAYBURN 


AN’S interest in rainmaking is not a product of recent 
times. Most primitive people even today have a ritual 
which is supposed to bring rain during times of 

drought.? 

James P. Espy, a Pennsylvania meteorologist, suggested as early 
as 1839 that an attempt be made to produce rain by heating the 
air. His idea was based on the theory that warm air “rising would, 
owing to the diminished pressure, expand, and by expansion and 
cooling the vapor, cause condensation and precipitation.” Espy 
advocated building a series of great log fires at regular intervals 
across the western part of the United States.’ 

War and the Weather, published in 1871 by Edward Powers, 
pointed out that rain usually followed battles in which cannonad- 
ing took place. Powers wanted to experiment in rain production 
by heavy cannonading, and he estimated that two experiments 
could be carried on, exclusive of guns which would be furnished 
by the government, for $161,500.° 

A one-time commissioner of patents, General Daniel Ruggles 
of Virginia, was given a request for a patent in 1880 for produc- 
ing rain by setting off explosives attached to balloons sent up into 
the atmosphere.* 

Ruggles sent a memorial to Congress in i880 requesting that 
an appropriation of $10,000 be made for experimenting with his 
method of producing rain, and further, that the sum be spent at 
the direction of the Commissioner of Agriculture.° 


1Mark W. Harrington, “Weather Making Ancient and Modern,” House Mis- 
cellaneous Documents, 53rd Cong., 3rd Sess. (Serial No. 3341), Document No. 13, 
Part I. 

2Senate Executive Documents, 52nd Cong., ist Sess. (Serial No. 2900) , Document 
No. 45, p. 1. 

3Ibid. 

4Ibid. 

5Senate Miscellaneous Documents, 46th Cong., 2nd Sess. (Serial No. 1890) , Docu- 
ment No. 39. 
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Senator Charles B. Farwell of Illinois heard Powers lecture on 
rainmaking, and he became intensely interested. The Senator was 
a member of the Capitol Syndicate which, in return for building 
the Texas capitol at Austin, received approximately three million 
acres of land in the Texas Panhandle. The syndicate established 
the XIT Ranch to utilize the land until such time as it could be 
disposed of profitably. Farwell became impressed with the de- 
sirability of testing the theory of producing rain by concussion, 
and he secured from Congress two appropriations of $2,000 and 
$7,000 to be used for these experiments, and to be credited to 
the Department of Agriculture. He became acquainted with 
Robert G. Dyrenforth and paid him for some preliminary experi- 
ments made in 1890 and 1891. On February 27, 1891, Dyren- 
forth was named special agent of the Department of Agriculture, 
and charged with the responsibility of carrying out the rainmak- 
ing experiments.° 

Dyrenforth had had some military experience and had been a 
chemist in the Patent Office. He spent long hours in the Library 
of Congress and in consultation with officials of the United States 
Army and of the Patent Office. In March, 1891, he went to New 
York to contact manufacturers of various types of explosives. 
After extensive experimentation near his home, Laurelwood, in 
Mount Pleasant, D. C., he and his assistants decided upon the 
types of materials to be used. Rackarock was chosen over dyna- 
mite as the principal explosive for the ground batteries. Ten- 
foot balloons made of fine muslin coated with varnish were 
decided upon as the vehicle for the explosions above the ground. 
These balloons were to be filled with oxygen-hydrogen gas and 
were to have a fuse attached which would explode the balloon 
and its contents at an elevation of about 2,000 feet.’ 

A mixture of two parts of hydrogen to one of oxygen was to 
be used to inflate the balloons. This combination was found to 
produce an explosion of great force. Dyrenforth and his assistants 
set about to devise a method to make these gases in the field, and 
after much experimenting, they found a system that was con- 
sidered not to be too expensive. The hydrogen gas was made 

6Senate Executive Documents, 52nd Cong., 1st Sess. (Serial No. 2900) , Document 


No. 45, p. 3- 
TIbid., 5. 
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from sulphuric acid, water, and iron while the oxygen was manu- 
factured by subjecting to intense heat chlorate of potash and 
black oxide of manganese.* 

Professor John T. Ellis of Oberlin College was appointed as 
Dyrenforth’s assistant, and upon Ellis’ recommendation, George 
E. Casler, an aeronaut and aeronautical mechanic, was employed. 
Completing the staff of technicians brought together for these 
experiments was G. E. Curtis, a meteorologist.® 

The question of where to go to test the theories of rainmaking 
on a large scale was answered when Nelson Morris of Chicago 
offered the party the use of his property, the “C’’ Ranch, near 
Midland, Texas.” Dyrenforth and his party reached Midland on 
August 5, 1891, and immediately began preparations for their 
experiments." 

The theory to be tested by the scientists in Texas was outlined 
to reporters by Ellis in San Antonio the following month: 


There are various currents of air passing through space and when 
these become mixed or in violent contact a storm is produced. It 
has been proved by many battles that rain follows violent explosions. 
We are putting this knowledge to test, and find that by our explosions 
on the ground and one in mid-air we can cause a disturbance among 
the various air currents which, throwing out moisture and heat, col- 
lect clouds.'* 


R. J. Kleberg and N. G. Collins, residents of the Corpus Christi 
area, called at the “C” Ranch in Midland on August 30, 1891, to 
investigate the outcome of the West Texas experiments and to 
urge the scientists to come to South Texas when the tests were 
completed in West Texas.** 

Informed that the smallness of the government appropriation 
would not permit experiments in South Texas, the interested men 
asked for an estimate of the expense of such trials. After securing 
a promise from the head of the expedition that estimates would 


10Jbid., 10. 

11Jbid., 12. 

12San Antonio Daily Express, September 25, 1891. 

13Senate Executive Documents, 52nd Cong., ist Sess. (Serial No. 2900), Docu- 
ment No. 45, p. 32. 
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be sent, Kleberg and Collins returned to Corpus Christi to contact 
interested parties, and to arrange for securing the necessary money 
to pay the expense of the government group. Ellis received a tele- 
gram on September g from R. J. Kleberg stating that the required 
equipment had been ordered and the money to pay the estimated 
expense was ready.'* Dyrenforth had been forced to return to 
Washington because of the illness of his law partner, and Ellis was 
now in charge of the project.’ 

Ellis reported the expanded interest to his chief in Washington, 
Dyrenforth, and after securing his permission to go to South Texas, 
made plans to proceed there as soon as a previous commitment 
to perform experiments in the El Paso region was completed. 
While the party was operating in Midland, a delegation of cit- 
izens from El Paso visited the camp, and offered to pay all local 
expenses and furnish the explosives, if the government party 
would come to El Paso."* 

George W. Fulton, Jr., representing the Citizens Committee, a 
group of South Texans who subscribed the money for the tests in 
their area, went to El Paso to witness the tests and to complete 
the arrangements for operations in his section. At his request, 
General D. S. Stanley detailed from the United States Army at 
Fort Bliss, First Lieutenant Allen Dyer, two non-commissioned 
officers, and eight privates from Companies B and D, 23rd Infan- 
try, to assist with the experiments in the Corpus Christi area.” 
After securing free transportation for the fifteen-man party from 
El Paso to Corpus Christi and return, Ellis and his men left 
El] Paso on September 23, and reached San Antonio the fol- 
lowing day. 

In San Antonio the delegation was met by Secretary Bowen of 
the Commercial Exchange and was escorted to the Maverick 
Hotel. After a brief tour of the business section of the city, the 
party went to the rooms of the Commercial Exchange, where an 
informal reception was held. Prominent citizens met the scientists 
and listened to an explanation of their theories and proposed plan 


14] bid., 33. 

15Corpus Christi Weekly Caller, October 3, 1891. 

16San Antonio Daily Express, October 23, 1891. 

17Senate Executive Documents, 52nd Cong., 1st Sess. (Serial No. 2900), Docu- 
ment No. 45, p. 33. 
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of procedure. After dining at noon at the Maverick Hotel, the 
delegation left for Corpus Christi at 1 p.M.’s 

Arriving in Corpus Christi about 8 p.m. on September 24, Ellis 
was forced to postpone plans for experimenting because of stormy 
weather which continued for several days. About 3 P.M. on Sep- 
tember 29, Ellis, Casler, and Fairchild, a scientist from Oberlin 
College who had joined the rainmakers, accompanied by C. S. 
Gunter, county engineer of Duval County, took twelve twenty- 
one-pound bombs and two mortars, entered a carriage and drove 
to an elevated spot about one mile west of the Corpus Christi 
railroad station.’® 

Cumulus clouds were passing overhead and several showers 
had fallen during the afternoon. The experimenters discharged 
about four bombs from the mortars, which exploded at a height 
of about 500 feet. Rain began to fall immediately, and by the time 
the last shot was fired the party was drenched and had to return 
to the hotel.?? The rainy weather continued for several days and 
the advisability of canceling the full scale experiments was dis- 
cussed, but finally it was decided to wait a few more days before 
a final decision was made.** 

Camp equipment and commissary supplies were provided by 
the Citizens Committee, and on September 28, the rainmakers 
proceeded to San Diego, a station on the Mexican National Rail- 
road, and the county seat of Duval County, located about fifty-five 
miles west of Corpus Christi. This point was selected because of 
the rail facilities, and also because of the extremely dry weather 
which the section had experienced for several years. The party 
located a site about one and one-half miles northeast of the San 
Diego railroad station, and called it Camp Edward Powers, after 
the author of the work, War and the Weather. As the weather 
was rather unsettled the scientists thought it advisable to post- 
pone the experiments a few days. A flag, consisting of a white 
background with “Camp Edward Powers” in red silk letters, was 
presented to the rainmakers on October 4 by Mrs. C. S. Gunter. 


18$an Antonio Daily Express, September 25, 1891. 

19Senate Executive Documents, 52nd Cong., 1st Sess. (Serial No. 2900), Docu- 
ment No. 45, p. 33- 

201 bid. 

21] bid, 
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The quartermaster, C. $. Gunter, immediately had a suitable 
flagpole erected. On the same day a dynamo electric shot was 
fired by Addie Feuille, assisted by Clara Woods. Pictures of the 
young ladies were made, and they were elected honorary members 
of the troop of rainmakers. Among those visiting the camp on 
October 5, was a party from Corpus Christi which included Mrs. 
E. D. Sidbury, M. Lichtenstein, and R. J. Kleberg.*? 

Some of the materials to be used in the experiment had been 
ordered from a New Orleans firm through N. Gussett of Corpus 
Christi. Because of a misunderstanding a box of primers had been 
delayed some ten days in arriving. This fact, together with the 
unsettled condition of the weather, was responsible for the delay 
in the tests.** On October 15 the party was informed by the 
weather bureau in Corpus Christi that all indications promised 
normal dry weather, and it was decided to begin work in earnest.” 

Ellis, the head scientist and the man in charge of the experi- 
ment, consulted his staff, including Lieutenant Dyer, and the plan 
of attack was outlined. It was decided that the principal explosions 
should take place at night because the heavy winds which pre- 
vailed during the day subsided soon after sunset, thus offering 
fewer difficulties to the manipulation of the balloon apparatus. 
Further, it was feared that the high winds of the daytime might 
have a tendency to dissipate the effect of the explosion. A prelim- 
inary firing with the explosions occurring at intervals of five or 
ten minutes was to be kept up during several hours beginning 
early in the morning of Friday, October 16, and continuing 
through the day and following night. It was felt that such a pro- 
cedure would allow the scientists to observe the effect of the ex- 
plosions occurring at considerable intervals as compared with a 
shorter series of much more rapid explosions which should keep 
up a constant agitation of the air. In order to take advantage 
of whatever meteorological disturbances the preliminary firing 
should have caused, the principal and final operation was sched- 
uled for the night of October 17, and would consist of about 


22Corpus Christi Weekly Caller, October 10, 1891. 

23San Antonio Daily Express, October 23, 1891. 

24Senate Executive Documents, 52nd Cong., ist Sess. (Serial No. 2900), Docu- 
ment No. 45, p. 34- 
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one thousand particularly heavy explosions occurring in rapid 
succession.”° 

At 6 p.m. on the night of October 15, the barometric pressure 
was 30.7, and the sky was perfectly clear. At 1 A.M. Friday, Octo- 
ber 16, with the wind blowing from the southeast at about five 
miles per hour, the firing of the dynamite and rackarock was 
begun and was continued until 3 A.M. In this preliminary bom- 
bardment five dynamos or electrical dischargers were used and 
the explosives were set off at frequent intervals. At 2 A.M. the first 
balloon had been sent up and exploded; another was released at 
4 A.M. and another at 7 A.M. Several hundred explosions of two 
and one-fourth and three pound charges of dynamite and racka- 
rock had been fired at intervals of five minutes until 12:30 P.M. 
The wind, blowing at fifteen miles an hour out of the southeast, 
continued during the sixteenth. A few scattered cumulus clouds 
passed overhead in the afternoon, but toward night they disap- 
peared. The barometer stood at 30.02 at 6 p.m. The firing of 
charges at five-minute intervals was renewed at 5 P.M. Experience 
had proved that a portion of dynamite when added to the racka- 
rock produced a more powerful explosion, therefore the workers 
prepared the charges to consist of two and one-fourth pounds of 
rackarock and one-fourth pound of dynamite. 

A ten-foot balloon was exploded at 6 p.m. and the firing of 
dynamite was continued until 8 p.m. A second balloon was re- 
leased at 11 P.M. and three more were fired at intervals of seventy- 
five minutes each. At 3 A.M. on the morning of October 17, the 
sky was clear, the wind was fresh from the south, and the baro- 
metric pressure was 30.09. There was no more firing during the 
day of the seventeenth until evening. 

The remainder of the day was spent in making preparations 
for firing seven cubic feet of oxy-hydrogen gas in the balloons and 
800 charges of dynamite and other explosives. In preparation for 
the big night, 1,500 pounds of rackarock and dynamite were 
bound in bundles of three cartridges of rackarock, two and one- 
fourth pounds each and one small cartridge of dynamite, one- 
fourth pound, with the electric exploder inserted in the dynamite 
and short wires extending ready to be attached to the electrical 


25] bid, 
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conductor from the dynamo.** One hundred two-pound cartridges 
of powder were prepared for the twelve-pound cannon which had 
been brought over from the King Ranch to be used in the bom- 
bardment.** 

Since the concussion caused severe headache to the operators, 
the dynamos, dischargers, and connecting wires were rearranged 
so that the explosions would not be so close together. At 6 P.M. 
the thermometer indicated a temperature of 79 degrees, and the 
barometric pressure was 30.11. Except for a small cloud some fifty 
miles to the northwest, the sky was clear and the wind was still 
from the southeast.** 

The rainmakers had completed the arrangements for the bom- 
bardment by g p.m. Six dynamos were ready with two double con- 
ductors leading from each to a safe distance for the explosion 
of dynamite. These dynamite batteries were arranged in a semi- 
circle three-fourths of a mile in diameter, southeast of the balloon 
apparatus. To the left of the dynamite line were five mortars for 
throwing twenty-pound bombs about 500 feet in the air. The 
twelve-pound King Ranch cannon was located to the left and 
north of the mortars. Beside each dynamo was a pile of racka- 
rock, consisting of about 100 two and one-half pound charges for 
each dynamo, ready primed with electric exploders. One hundred 
bombs were piled beside the mortars which had been sunk into 
the ground to prevent accidents to the operators. At the gas 
apparatus, four balloons had been filled and were anchored, 
with the fuses inserted ready for firing, and two more balloons 
were being inflated. 

The dynamite battery was manned by two men for each dis- 
charger, one of whom should attach the charges to the wires, and 
the other to work the dynamo. The apparatus was so arranged 
that the wires from each dynamo could explode two of the racka- 
rock charges in rapid succession every minute. The mortars and 
cannon were handled by Dyer, Fairchild, and Casler. Ellis oper- 
ated the balloon apparatus, and the dynamite batteries were in 
charge of Jennings. 

26] bid. 
27Corpus Christi Weekly Caller, October 17, 1891. 


28Senate Executive Documents, 52nd Cong., 1st Sess. (Serial No. 2900), Docu- 
ment No. 45, p. 35- 
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At 9:45 P.M. the first balloon was released, and as it exploded, 
the mortars and the cannon fired. The balloon with about 1000 
cubic feet of oxy-hydrogen and the ground batteries produced a 
tremendous concussion and the ground was shaken for miles in 
all directions.*° 

Judge James O. Luby writing on October 21 of the bombard- 
ment said that he was at the lower San Diego bridge, about two 
and one-half miles from the camp. This structure was a parabolic 
iron truss affair with a span of 153 feet, and it rattled and vibrated 
with great force.*° 

The explosions were continued from 9:45 to 11:30 P.M. at the 
rate of ten per minute. The men had instructions to bunch the 
firing into volleys so that at times a dozen explosions occurred in 
half as many seconds. When the firing became heavy, the many 
spectators who had come from San Diego and the near-by area, 
huddled together in the center of the camp. Assured that it was 
safe to return to town by the road, the majority started for their 
homes. By midnight the rapid firing was over and those who had 
not left earlier now departed, convinced that the experiment had 
been a failure for the sky was clear and the moon was bright.* 

An interesting commentary regarding the force of these explo- 
sions is given in a letter written by R. J. Kleberg to Ellis in which 
the rancher said that although twenty-seven miles from the rain- 
makers’ camp, he was awakened by the detonation. Kleberg said 
that he went to an observatory atop a building some fifty feet 
from the ground, and that the building shook perceptibly from 
the concussion.*? 

After midnight the balloons alone were used, being sent up and 
exploded at intervals of forty-five minutes. By 3 a.m. the cloud, 
which had been a small patch to the northwest, began to spread 
and extended to the left and right of the camp. At 3:30 it was 
noticed that the sky to the south was also filling with clouds, and 
it was clear only at the zenith. The barometer read 30.30 at 4 A.M. 
and the wind had changed from the southeast to the northwest 


29Ibid. 

30Corpus Christi Weekly Caller, October 31, 1891. 

31Senate Executive Documents, 52nd Cong., ist Sess. (Serial No. 2900), Docu- 
ment No. 45, p. 35. 
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with clouds which now filled the sky moving in that direction. 
A last balloon was sent up at 4 A.M. and when it exploded about 
half a mile south of the camp, rain appeared to fall at that point 
immediately. Scattered raindrops began to fall at the camp, when 
at 4:05 a few bombs and some charges of rackarock were dis- 
charged. Within fifteen minutes the shower increased to a down- 
pour and a rain continued until about 5 A.M. totaling some .47 
of an inch.** 

A little before 5 A.M. the wind came in from the north and 
carried away the clouds, revealing that there was not a single 
cloud of any kind following the one storm cloud from which the 
rain had fallen. An hour later the sky was clear and the weary 
men of the party went to bed after some seventy-two hours of 
work with only five or six hours of sleep.** 

On October 19, the party returned to Corpus Christi where 
the process of disbanding was begun. Free transportation to El 
Paso, St. Louis, and Chicago was furnished by the railroads for 
various members of the group, and for the apparatus used in the 
experiments. Some unused chemicals and empty drums were re- 
turned to Myer Brothers Drug Company in St. Louis.** 

According to the official report which Ellis made to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the total cost of the San Diego experi- 
ment was $2,269.52, of which the government spent only $633.52. 
The remaining $1,636.00 was supplied by the Citizens Committee 
group.*® The largest contributor to the Citizens Committee fund 
was Mrs. Henrietta C. King, who gave $1,000,**7 while G. W. 
Fulton, Jr., contributed $300.*S 

The following material was listed as having been used in the 


San Diego experiments: 


331 bid., 37. 
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87$an Antonio Daily Express, October 6, 1891. 

38Senate Executive Documents, 52nd Cong., 1st Sess. (Serial No. 2900), Docu- 
ment No. 45, Pp. 55. 
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From the stores of the government expedition 


Fifteen 10-foot balloons, at $25 each $375.00 
Five 12-foot balloons, at $35 each 175.00 
3,600 pounds sulphuric acid, at $1.32 per cwt. 47-52 
2,000 pounds iron borings, at $0.50 per cwt. 10.00 
100 pounds rackarock 16.00 
Wire, etc. 10.00 

Cost to Government $633.52 


Materials furnished by the King Ranch and others in Corpus Christi, 
San Diego, and vicinity (Cost estimated) 


2,000 pounds of rackarock $320.00 
5,000 cubic feet of oxygen gas 250.00 
120 bombs 170.00 
250 pounds cannon powder 25.00 
500 pounds of dynamite 75-00 
2,000 pounds iron borings 10.00 
1,500 electrical exploders 45-00 
200 feet time fuse and caps 5-00 


Total S$go0.00 
Total cost of materials used $1,533-52°° 


The Citizens Committee also paid the salaries and expenses of 
the party during the time spent at Corpus Christi and San Diego, 
and the traveling expenses from El Paso and return, a sum 
amounting to $736.* 

In the opinion of the members of the party, the experiments 
were successful. Ellis was loud in his praise of the soundness of 
the methods used and of the results obtained. He not only re- 
ported complete success to his superiors at Washington, but while 
staying at the Menger Hotel in San Antonio after the South Texas 
operation, he gave an interview to reporters in which he quoted 
the names of several San Diego citizens who could vouch for the 
complete success of the experiment.** 

Lieutenant Allen Dyer, 23rd Infantry, United States Army, 
wrote a complete report of the expedition to R. G. Dyrenforth, 
special agent of the Department of Agriculture, in which he sup- 
ported Ellis in the contention that the whole venture was a 


39Ibid., 37. 
40Jbid., 38. 
41$an Antonio Daily Express, October 23, 1891. 
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success. Lieutenant Dyer reported interviews with San Diego 
citizens in which astonishment was expressed at the results ob- 
tained and opinions voiced that there was no doubt that the rain 
which fell was the direct result of the operations.*? Lieutenant 
Dyer further volunteered the information in his report that his 
own observations and experience led him to the conclusion and 
belief that rain could be produced by artificial means and that 
especially “would rainmaking prove a practicable and most valu- 
able success when the conditions were favorable for rain.’”’** 

Fairchild, one of Ellis’ chief assistants, also expressed his com- 
plete approval of the experiment and further added that it was 
the almost unanimous decision of all responsible persons who saw 
the experiment that it was a success. Professor Fairchild reported 
that as a result of the bombardment on Saturday night and 
Sunday morning, October 17 and 18, an inch and a half of rain 
fell at Camp Edward Powers.** This report seems to have been a 
little optimistic, for Ellis had reported only .47 of an inch. 

Ellis included in his report to Washington copies of several 
letters from citizens in San Diego and vicinity who witnessed the 
experiments or the rain which followed. H. J. Delamer of the 
Delamer Ranch, San Diego, was loud in his praise of the work 
of the rainmakers. He testified that he was of the opinion that the 
rain which fell on the morning of the 18th was produced by the 
explosions and that the clouds which gave the rain formed over 
the section from a clear sky.*® 

Dr. L. B. Wright of San Diego wrote to Ellis on November 13, 
1891, expressing the view that the experiments in rainmaking 
were a decided success.*® 

A letter of October 20, 1891, from the San Diego firm of F. 
Gueydan Company expressed the view that the rain which fell in 
their city on the morning of the 18th was a direct result of the 
heavy explosions caused by the government expedition.‘ 


42Senate Executive Documents, 52nd Cong., 1st Sess. (Serial No. 2900), Docu- 
ment No. 45, p. 41. 

43] bid. 

44Ibid., 53. 

45[ bid. 

46] bid. 

47Ibid., 54. 
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Ellis received an interesting letter dated October 20, 1891, from 
Dr. William ‘Taylor, who was listed as a correspondent of the 
British Museum and the Smithsonian Institution, in which he 
gave an excellent testimonial to the effectiveness of the ex- 
periments. 


Considering the dry day and night previous to the rainfall at 4 
o'clock on Sunday morning, October 18, and the rising barometer 
and the appearance of a dry norther, I firmly believe that the rain 
was produced by the explosions made by the Government expedition 
at San Diego. I consider the experiments highly successful and sin- 
cerely hope that further experiments may be tried in this region.‘ 


Judge James O. Luby of San Diego wrote Ellis a lengthy letter 
on October 21, 1891, congratulating him on the success of the 
experiments. Judge Luby said that if the government operation 
did not produce the rain of October 18, it was one of the strangest 
coincidences he ever witnessed. The Judge continued by saying 
that he thought the scientists were courting failure by choosing 
the night of the 17th when the barometer was rising and a dry 
norther was expected. Of the hundreds of people present to wit- 
ness the final battle with the elements, Judge Luby says he was 
the only one who brought an umbrella.*® 

The Honorable G. W. Fulton, Jr., of Gregory, Texas, who had 
subscribed $300 toward the expense of the expedition, wrote a 
long letter to Ellis dated November 20, 1891, expressing the firm 
conviction that the San Diego experiment was a success. 


I have much pleasure in expressing to you my firm conviction that 
the San Diego experiment was a success, and I should have done so 
much earlier had I known where to reach you. I had promised myself 
the pleasure of witnessing it, and very much regret that pressing busi- 
ness called me to Victoria while the experiment was in progress. 
Your telegram announcing the beginning of operation only reached 
me Saturday afternoon, at Beeville, on my return from Victoria. At 
that time I was much discouraged, for I never saw less appearance 
of rain indications. I remarked to some friends that I was afraid the 
experiment was a flat failure, and on Monday morning following, 
when informed by Mr. Driscoll that a half inch of rain had actually 
fallen at San Diego and over a wide area contiguous to that point, I 
was much surprised and gratified correspondingly. There were many 
people who attributed the rain fall to the intermingling of the cooler 
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north wind, which arose Sunday morning, with the warmer moist 
air, losing sight of several important facts. First, if I am correctly 
informed, the rainfall was before the norther and ceased after the 
norther arose; second, the air was not moist, as proved by the hydro- 
metric readings at the time; and last, but not least, there was no rain 
at all immediately on the coast, where, if there was any difference at 
all, there must have been much more moisture in the air than at 
San Diego.*° 

Fulton told Ellis that he had always been a believer in the 
theory that rain could be produced by concussion, and that the 
experiments in Texas had strengthened this conviction. Fulton 
closed his letter by saying that he hoped that Ellis would be 
enabled to prosecute the rainmaking experiments until the prac- 
ticability of the theory was demonstrated beyond any question.** 

A letter from R. J. Kleberg written from the King Ranch, 
Collins, Nueces County, Texas, on December 22, 1891, is valuable 
because of the fact that Kleberg was the manager of the King 
Ranch and also the son-in-law of Mrs. Henrietta C. King, the 
owner of the vast King holdings. Since Mrs. King was the largest 
single contributor to the Citizens Committee Fund, the letter 
gives an intimation of the reaction of this family. Kleberg gave 
a vivid description of the events of the night of October 17, as 
viewed from the King Ranch headquarters approximately twenty- 
seven miles from Camp Powers. He related that he was awakened 
by the explosions and upon getting up found that most of the 
employees at the ranch headquarters had been watching the 
bombardment for some time. He reported that the rain which 
fell at the ranch headquarters was light, but that a neighbor 
living twenty miles to the west, said that he received the best rain 
he had gotten in three years. Kleberg told Ellis that in his opinion, 
in the light of the weather conditions, he felt that the rain which 
fell “could fairly be claimed” to have been produced by the ex- 
periment. He continued with a word of caution: “I do not think, 
however, that these experiments which were made under the most 
adverse circumstances, have demonstrated, fairly and sufficiently, 
the theory whether or not rainfall can be produced by heavy 
concussion.”’®? 


507 bid. 
51Ibid., 55-56. 
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Among those who were not optimistic about the experiments 
was N. G. Collins of San Diego. Contacted by a reporter at the 
Menger Hotel in San Antonio, Collins expressed doubt as to the 
practical side of the project. It was his contention that even if the 
experiments were successful, the expense attached to the work 
would be too great for the results obtained.** 

After the experiments at San Diego, Ellis spent a few days 
in San Antonio making preparations for a visit to Mexico where 
he was to discuss the question of rainmaking with certain Mexican 
authorities and with the officials of the railroads running through 
the northern part of that country.** 

While waiting at the Menger Hotel, Ellis was interviewed on 
October 23, 1891, by a reporter from the San Antonio Daily 
Express. At this time Ellis attempted to dispose of his distractors 
and critics. He emphasized once more that the people of San 
Diego and Corpus Christi, who furnished the money for the ex- 
periments, were well pleased with the whole procedure. Ellis inti- 
mated that N. G. Collins was the only man not well pleased with 
the tests. He explained Collins’ lack of enthusiasm by saying 
that he thought it stemmed from the fact that it had not rained 
on Collins’ land. Ellis further lashed out at Collins by saying 
that he did not think Collins would have been satisfied if it had 
rained gold dollars on somebody else’s land.*® 

The attitude of the section toward the theory of making rain 
by concussion was probably well summed up by R. J. Kleberg 
in his letter to Ellis. Kleberg said that from what he could learn 
of the government experiments in other parts of the state, and 
from his observations of the work in his own section, he believed 
that the results were encouraging enough to warrant the United 
States Government to make a liberal appropriation for further 
experiments.*° 


53$an Antonio Daily Express, October 6, 1891. 
54Corpus Christi Weekly Caller, October 24, 1891. Ellis was to be accompanied 
by Casler and Jennings. 


55$an Antonie Daily Express, October 23, 1891. 


56Senate Executive Documents, 52nd Cong., ist Sess. (Serial No. 2900), Docu- 
ment No. 45, p. 56. 








Che Cevas Cotton Acreage Control 
Law of 1931-1932 


KARL E. ASHBURN 


OLLOWING the low prices paid for cotton in 1931, there 

immediately arose an outcry from Southern farmers, poli- 

ticians, and agriculturists in favor of curtailing cotton 
acreage.’ Finally, significant action was taken by the Southern 
Cotton Conference held at Austin on August 4, 1931. The con- 
ference recognized the dependence of the Southern cotton 
farmer on conditions in Europe and endorsed a proposal to re- 
strict cotton acreage by law and to unite the South in a program 
of industrial development. During the meeting speakers stressed 
that the export market for cotton had probably been reduced 
permanently, that even if cotton production were cut in half it 
would require three or four years to reach a stable condition, 
and that an important part of the problem involved the pro- 
ducing of other commodities of value to take the place of cotton. 
The conference was disappointing to some degree, because only 
five other states besides Texas—Oklahoma, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Tennessee, and New Mexico—were represented. Governmental 
control of acreage, however, was advocated by practically every 
speaker before the conference. The representatives from the 
other states declared that if Texas would take the lead and enact 
a cotton acreage control law, their state governments would do 
likewise. The remarkable thing about the meeting was the fact 
that the proposal to cut drastically the cotton acreage was taken 
as a matter of course.’ 

The demand for a legal curtailment of the acreage planted in 
cotton in Texas resulted in the enactment on September 22, 1931, 
of what is known as the Texas Cotton Acreage Control Law by 
the Second Called Session of the Forty-second Legislature of 


1Texas raised 5,320,000 five-hundred-pound bales of cotton in 1931. 
2Texas Weekly, VII, No. 35 (August 8, 1931), 1-3. 
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Texas. The law provided that no one could plant cotton in 1932 
and 1933 to exceed go per cent of the area he had in cultivation 
in the immediately preceding year. The law further required that 
cotton could not be planted two years in succession on the same 
land after 1933. The reason for the passage of this cotton acreage 
curtailment law, as stated in the law, was the necessity of compel- 
ling soil conservation, the preservation and development of the 
soil and its fertility. The Legislature declared that the most 
valuable natural resource of the state was its soil, and that the 
continuous use of land for the planting of cotton and other soil- 
exhausting plants caused (1) serious deterioration of the land and 
the fertility thereof; (2) disastrous erosion of the land and the 
loss of fertile soil; (3) the spread over wide areas of root rot and 
other soil or plant diseases; (4) the propagation of boll weevil, 
cotton flea, and other harmful insects, whose elimination or con- 
trol was made difficult; and (5) deterioration of the quality and 
quantity of cotton and other plants.’ 

The Legislature declared, furthermore, that the deterioration 
in the quality and a reduction in the quantity per acre of the 
cotton and other crops raised in Texas had resulted in a lack of 
ability on the part of a large percentage of the farmers to meet 
the obligations due on their homes and had prevented them 
from paying their taxes. The Legislature stated that, in order to 
alleviate these evils and to prevent their further increase, the 
growing of cotton was to be regulated.t The penalty for the 
violation of the law was from $25, to $100 for each acre of cotton 
planted or cultivated in violation of this act.’ The attorney- 
general, the state commissioner of agriculture, the county judges, 
the county and district attorneys, and the inspectors of the state 
department of agriculture were to assist in the enforcement of 
t+ ct.© The law went into effect immediately after its passage,’ 
as the constitutional rule requiring bills to be read on three 
separate days was suspended.® 


’House Bill Number 7, Forty-second Legislature of Texas, Second Called Session, 
1931. 

47Tbid., Section 1. 

5Ibid., Section 6. 

8Ibid., Sections 7 and 8. 

TIbid., Section 14. 

8Dallas Morning News, January 20, 1932. 
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As soon as the bill was passed, speculation was rife as to the 
probable results of the law. Some thought the law would cause 
an increase in cotton prices in 1932, while others maintained that 
the law would have little immediate effect on prices. The Dallas 
Morning News, one of the leading newspapers of the state, ran 
the following pessimistic editorial about the law: 


The Texas action, if followed by other states, could easily hasten 
a buying movement from dilatory spinners and also encourage the 
holding movement now in progress in the South. But it is only 
necessary to look at the carry-over and production figures to under- 
stand that no great and sudden rise in price can be expected. 
Reduction of production, especially of high-cost production on un- 
suitable lands, is demanded by every consideration of business econo- 
my and business judgment. The cotton farmers of Texas apparently 
want their reduction sanctioned by legislative enactment. But if 
Texas cotton farmers are expecting any miracles of price-raising to 
result from this enactment they will be disappointed. ... The best 
immediate result that is likely to be obtained from acreage reduction 
in the South, by means of statutory pressure or private agreement, 
is not cotton price increase but the impetus which the reduction of 
cotton acreage will give to diversification of crops and to the “live- 
at-home” movement.® 


State Senator Walter Beck of Fort Worth doubted that the law 
would be of any benefit to Texas. The opinion of Senator Beck 
as to the value of the law was: 


The measure as passed primarily intends to reduce acreage and 
uses the principle of conservation only as an excuse or a means to 
an end. Being a subterfuge, it is naturally grotesque in its workings 
and I have my doubts as to whether it will prove of any benefit to 
the state.'° 


Professor Edwin A. Elliott, economist of Texas Christian Uni- 
versity, characterized the measure as being fundamentally un- 
sound and showing a lack of understanding of economic condi- 
tions. He declared that the Texas bill would prove futile for an 
increase in the price of cotton in 1932. Professor Elliott was of 
the opinion that if there was to be restriction, it should be by 
geographic areas and not enforced on the whole state." 


%Ibid., September 23, 1931. 
10Letter to the writer from Senator Walter Beck, November 9g, 1931. 
11§ee Texas Christian University News Service Release, November 15, 1931. 
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Peter Molyneaux, editor of the Texas Weekly, was also pessi- 
mistic of the good results that might come from the acreage con- 
trol law. Molyneaux made the following statement about the 
cotton situation and the law: 


A scarcity of American cotton is too far in the future, in view of 
the enormous falling off in foreign demand, to care how much cotton 
is grown next year. Europe is not buying American cotton for the 
simple reason that it has not the purchasing power to buy it. The 
restoration of the price is a question of the restoration of Europe's 
purchasing power within the United States. Merely reducing cotton 
acreage by law is not the remedy for the present situation.’ 


Although many agricultural, business, and political leaders 
and many farmers in the state did not like the acreage control 
law, others believed in it. For example, M. S. Goodpasture, a 
farmer of Lubbock County, Texas, in the January 15, 1932, issue 
of the Farm and Ranch, said: 


Who could argue against the cotton acreage reduction law? ‘Take 
it for granted that such a law is unconstitutional, is there such a 
pilgrim father, liberty loving proselyte who would want to test the 
constitutionality of such a law? If the cotton acreage law is un- 
constitutional why not amend the Constitution instead of abolishing 
the law? This is the greatest law ever put on the statute books. 


Another farmer, J. S. Powell, of San Patricio County, Texas, 
in the same issue of the Farm and Ranch made the following 
remarks about the law: 


The cotton farmers have no board of directors, except the legis- 
lative bodies. The Texas Legislature passed an order that the pro- 
duction of cotton be cut down to more nearly fit the demand. A 
majority of the cotton farmers have judgment enough to see that 
reduction is necessary, but in order to protect them from the mi- 
nority, who will not reduce voluntarily, a law is necessary to make 
the reduction more uniform. We are in such a habit of planting 
nearly all cotton that it looks just awful for us not to keep it up. 
If we plant the 70% in feed, etc., maybe for one time our stock will 
have a variety to eat, and we may have more meats, milk and butter, 
and fruits, and learn that such will make life more enjoyable than 
so much cotton and debts.'® 


Not only did some Texas farmers like the law; they further- 


12Texas Weekly, VII, No. 39 (September 26, 1931), 3. 
13Farm and Ranch, LI (January 15, 1932), 5. 
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more intended to live up to it. For example, J. W. McKamey, 
a farmer of Calhoun County, Texas, writing in the February 1, 
1932, issue of the Farm and Ranch declared: 


We expect to plant in accordance with the cotton acreage reduc- 
tion law and believe it is the only salvation of the farmer, since it 
has gone this far. ... We are diversifying. ... It seems that we 
farmers have been in a rut and must get out. 


Dean E. J. Kyle, of the Texas Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, encouraged ‘Texas farmers to obey the law. His attitude 
toward the law and the cotton situation was stated thus: 


The law requires the farmer to reduce his acreage to cotton regard- 
less of his own local situation. He should obey the law. ... If our 
farmers comply with the law, it means a radical change in our system 
of farming. The farmer should let all marginal land lie idle and 
he will probably be better off if he does not cultivate some of his 
productive land. This will make it more productive in the following 
year. It is quite clear that the Texas farmer is facing a very serious 
situation. He has guessed too long on cotton; he simply cannot afford 
to guess on any other crop where he might lose more money than 


he ever lost on cotton.'* 

If the Cotton Acreage Control Law had been enforced in Texas 
in 1932, however, many landlords would have been forced to lay 
off some of their tenants. This would have resulted in want and 
need among the ‘Texas cotton tenants. The situation would have 
been especially bad in South ‘Texas, where plantations main- 
tained a large population of tenant farmers. These plantations 
usually raise cotton. Some of the landlords said that they would 
be forced to let hundreds of tenants go if the law was enforced, 
since much of the cotton land was not suited to growing other 
crops. Many of the large Texas farms were not equipped for any 
type of farming except cotton, having few barns or sheds for 
housing livestock or storing feed and grain.%* One landlord 
stated that more than sixty families of tenants would be forced 
to move off his farm if the law were upheld. He declared that he 
would refuse to make contracts until he found out that the law 
would not be enforced.*® Certainly a real problem that would 


147bid. (February 1, 1932), 22. 
15 Texas Weekly, VII, No. 43 (October 24, 1931), 4-5. 
16Jbid., VIII, No. 4 (January 23, 1932), 5. 
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have resulted from the enforcement of the law would have been 
that of providing Texas tenants with profitable employment. 
There was a need to reduce cotton acreage, but ways and means 
should have been found for the tenants to make a living. Cotton 
ginners, cotton seed crushers, those engaged in the planting seed 
business and in the fertilizer business, cotton shippers, and others 
connected with the cotton industry in Texas would have been 
adversely affected also if the law had been enforced.** There was 
little possibility, however, that the law would be enforced, as a 
great deal of public opinion was against its enforcement. Many 
cotton planters, according to a prominent Texas county farm 
agent, planned to disregard the law, even if it was declared con- 
stitutional.’s 

While most Texas farmers intended to disregard the Cotton 
Acreage Curtailment Law, others did not wish openly to disregard 
it but formulated plans to evade it legally. The law was not pop- 
ular in South ‘Texas, and farmers there hit upon a plan to beat it. 
The law prohibited planting more than one-third of the culti- 
vated land in cotton; and although there was hope that the law 
would be declared unconstitutional, the South Texas farmers 
were taking no chances. Since it rarely gets cold enough in South 
Texas to kill the cotton plant, the farmers there cut off the stalks 
even with the ground and expected to raise a second-growth cotton 
from the old roots. Such action as was pursued by the South 
Texas farmers generally results in a large, bushy plant which 
under favorable conditions usually results in a heavy yield. It is 
a little awkward, however, to work this kind of cotton, and some 
claim that the staple is inferior to that of the original growth. 
There was a large field of this cotton near Sugar Land in January, 
1932, that had been cut back and had already put out a new 
growth about twelve inches high with fifteen or twenty sprouts 
from each root. It was reported that a great deal of this cotton 
“planting” was contemplated in the Robstown district, and the 
idea grew in popularity all over South Texas. The winter of 
1931-1932 Was quite mild, and in many South Texas fields cotton 
in January bloomed profusely on old stalks which had not been 


17Ibid., VII, No. 43 (October 24, 1931), 10. 
18Interview with M. C. Counts, Tarrant County Farm Agent, January 29, 1932. 
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cut. The farmers contended that they could not help it if a 
volunteer crop of cotton grew on their idle land, and it was 
scarcely to be imagined then that anyone would have suggested 
that they plow up every third row.’® 

From the sentiment expressed in Texas and other Southern 
States during the winter of 1931-1932, it is apparent that the well- 
meaning efforts to obtain restriction of cotton acreage by law 
throughout the South would have failed. Those who put their 
faith in this cure for the cotton situation in the South did not 
believe there was any other way to bring about reduction in 
cotton acreage in 1932. But other agricultural leaders took little 
stock in the plan to limit cotton acreage by law, believing that 
the problem of reducing cotton acreage had always been one of 
finding something else for the cotton farmers, especially the 
tenant farmers, to do for a living.*” These leaders maintained 
that much more than cotton acreage reduction was necessary to 
deal effectively with the Texas agricultural situation—that a 
complete revision of the economic structure of the state was the 
only effective solution and therefore the best.” 

Some advocates of the Cotton Acreage Curtailment Law tried 
to defend the act by claiming that the Texas oil proration meas- 
ures and the Texas Cotton Acreage Control Law were identical in 
principle. But this resemblance is only superficial, as a matter of 
fact. Government oil proration is based upon the idea of con- 
serving a natural resource, and those who urged cotton acreage 
control suggested that it be based upon soil conservation. But 
once oil is removed from the ground it cannot be reproduced, 
whereas the planting of cotton does not cause the soil to be re- 
moved or injure it as a natural resource in any final sense. 

While some persons maintained that the salvation of the 
Texas cotton farmer hinged upon his reduction of acreage, others, 
because of the dependence of Texas cotton producers upon foreign 
markets, stressed the importance of a revival of the buying power 
of foreign countries. In all of the cotton-growing states, farm 
prosperity was determined largely by a difference of a few cents 
a pound in the price of cotton, or a few million bales in the size 


19Commerce and Finance, XXI, No. 1 (January 6, 1932), 27. 
20Texas Weekly, VIII, No. 3 (January 16, 1932), 4. 
217bid., VII, No. 28 (July 11, 1931), 7. 
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of the cotton crop; and since normally more than half of the 
South’s cotton had to be sold outside the United States, chiefly 
in Europe, it was usually the European market that had deter- 
mined the economic condition of the Southern farmer at any 
given time. The distressed condition, therefore, of the Southern 
cotton farmer in 1931-1932 could not be appreciably relieved 
until the export market for American cotton was restored at a 
better price level.** This dependence of ‘Texas upon the exporta- 
tion of cotton was emphasized by W. L. Clayton, one of the most 
competent authorities on cotton in the nation, at the annual 
meeting of the Houston Chamber of Commerce on January 7, 
1932. Clayton pointed out that about go per cent of the cotton 
produced by approximately one-third of the people of Texas had 
to be sold outside the United States. It is certain that any com- 
modity that employs the energies and provides the support of 
one-third of the people of any state determines the economic 
status of a much larger part of the people of that state. Clayton 
stated that the ‘Texas cotton farmer was among the chief victims 
of the collapse of the export market.** 

For a few years before 1931-1932 there was a reduced con- 
sumption of American cotton, but there was not a corresponding 
reduction of production. It is obvious that the most essential need 
was the restoration of normal consumption. Even normal con- 
sumption, however, would not have absorbed the surplus which 
would have been created if normal production had been con- 
tinued in the meantime. It was a recognition of this fact that 
prompted the holding of special sessions of the legislatures of 
several cotton-growing states to enact laws limiting acreage. The 
Texas law, as has been stated before, limited acreage to 30 per 
cent of the cultivated land. Arkansas, Mississippi, and South 
Carolina enacted similar laws. These states, however, provided 
that their law should go into effect only if states producing 75 
per cent of the total American cotton crop passed similar leg- 
islation.** Louisiana enacted a law prohibiting the planting of 
cotton entirely during 1932, but repealed it.” 


22Tbid., No. 3 (January 19, 1931), 3- 

237bid., VIII, No. 2 (January 9, 1932), 2-3. 
24Tbid, 

25Fort Worth Star-Telegram, January 27, 1932. 
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A suit to test the ‘Texas law began at Franklin, Texas, on Jan- 
uary 19, 1932. The suit was filed by County Attorney T. L. Tyson 
against Fred L. Smith, farmer, alleging Smith was making ar- 
rangements to plant more cotton than the statute permitted.” 
District Judge W. C. Davis ruled on February 1, 1932, that the 
Texas Cotton Acreage Control Law, passed by the Forty-second 
Legislature, was unconstitutional, null, and void. In his opinion, 
the jurist declared, enforcement of the law would be the essence 
of tyranny and destructive of the fundamental principles of free 
government, would violate the sacred guarantees of the Consti- 
tution, and would make the Bill of Rights a nullity and a farce. 
The court held that the enforcement of the law would be in direct 
conflict with Article I, Sections 16 and 17, of the Constitution of 
Texas and Article I, Section 10, and Amendment 5 of the Consti- 
tution of the United States. County Attorney Tyson appealed the 
judgment immediately to the Tenth Court of Civil Appeals at 
Waco.” The Tenth Court of Civil Appeals on March 5, 1932, 
however, upheld the ruling of District Judge W. C. Davis, and 
the case was not carried to the Texas Supreme Court.** Regardless 
of what the court had ruled with respect to the law, however, 
there is little probability that the Texas law would have been 
enforced, as it is clear that the other cotton states would not have 
enforced a similar reduction of cotton acreage. 


26Dallas Morning News, January 20, 1932. 
27Fort Worth Star-Telegram, February 1, 1932. 
28See State v. Smith, Southwestern Reporter, Second Series, XLVII, 642-645. 





Notes and Documents 


Calendar of the Letters of Antonio Martinez, 
Last Spanish Governor of Texas, 1817-1822 


Translated and edited by VIRGINIA H. TAYLOR 


[The following calendar is a continuation of the letters of Antonio 
Martinez, last Spanish governor of Texas, 1817-1822. The first sections 
appeared in the January, 1956, and succeeding numbers of the 
QUARTERLY. 


No. 601 Béxar, October 6, 1819 

Transmitting the original report sent by Lieutenant Colonel D. 
Ygnacio Pérez from Las Bisnagas 

Stating that he is ordering the lieutenant colonel to keep the troops 
that Ramirez took until he succeeds in attacking Nacogdoches, and 
then if there is no risk, to allow Ramirez to return with forty men; 
stating that also he is ordering the lieutenant colonel, by virtue of 
his explanations, to continue from Nacogdoches and make a thorough 
reconnaissance of all the neutral country, and to attempt an attack 
on the Indians on his return 

Reporting that the soldiers who came from Coahuila and Colonia 
have remained in the capital, that all of them have become ill, and 
that the division did not take their poor animals because they were 
useless; stating that if Lieutenant Colonel Pérez should need rein- 
forcements or provisions they could not be furnished because he 
[the governor] now has only seventy loads of flour and a small 
party of infantry, many of whom are ill 


No. 602 Béxar, October g, 1819 
Reporting that no special incident has occurred in the province 
since the first of October 


No. 603 Béxar, October 10, 1819 

Transmitting the petition of the mail carriers of the company of 
Rio Grande who say that their complaints are neither heard nor 
heeded in that presidio; stating that he has nothing to do with the 
said company but that he thinks these men perform a dangerous 
service and deserve to have their petitions presented for the com- 
mandant general’s consideration 
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No. 604 Béxar, October 13, 1819 

Acknowledging receipt of the Viceroy’s orders relative to the threats 
confronting the provinces in charge of the commandant general, 
the official communication of the Spanish consul in New Orleans, 
and the documents enclosed therein 

Reporting that in the future he will be unable to dispatch any 
mounted party because the troops that remain are on foot and a 
great many are ill, that instead of performing any service they have 
been injurious to him because they have consumed the medicine and 
the provisions of his garrison, and that it has been impossible to 
send the patients to Rio Grande because of the lack of sufficient 
escort 

Stating that he is again pointing out the hindrances and delays 
imposed on the executive messages at the presidio of Rio Grande 
so that measures may be taken to prevent these injuries that are 
detrimental to the King’s best service; that he is sending a scouting 
party to contact the campaign division and find out what news D. 
Ygnacio Pérez has received from the last scouts he sent to the Sabine, 
and also to find out whether the Indian bands are still waiting for 
him on the Colorado or whether they have retired; and that all the 
information acquired will be repeated in executive form in order to 
subject all operations to the commandant general’s superior orders 


No. 605 Béxar, October 13, 1819 

Stating that the soldier of the Alamo Company, who died on the 
26th of last August, was killed by two Lipan Indians in the vi- 
cinity of the Alamo district where his captain, Don Juan de Castafie- 
da, had sent him in search of a hobbled yoke of oxen to bring stone 
to continue the repair of the wall of that plaza and the quarters 
of his company 


No. 606 Béxar, October 13, 1819 

Stating that he is informed of the commandant general’s agree- 
ment with the opinion of the Serior Asesor in regard to the suit 
against the native, Claudio Hernandez, and that an account will 
be given if this individual who escaped from the guard house should 
appear 
No. 607. Béxar, October 13, 1819 

Stating that he is informed that the Most Excellent Sefior Viceroy 
has been pleased to sentence Don Joaquin Gonzales del Villar Porta- 
gion of the Prince’s regiment of provincial dragoons to six months 
service in the company of Béxar 


No. 608 Béxar, October 13, 1819 
Stating that he is informed of the commandant general’s agree- 
ment with the opinion of the Sevior Asesor in the case of the corporal 
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of the 1st militia company, Ygnacio de los Santos, that the aforesaid 
decision cannot be carried out because the said Santos has deserted, 
but that if he should return or be apprehended, a due account will 
be given 
No. 609 Béxar, October 13, 1819 

Stating that he is informed of the commandant general’s agree- 
ment with the opinion of the Sefior Asesor in the case of the corporal, 
Joaquin Gongora, and the soldier, Xavier Valdez, and that he [the 
governor] has nothing to do with these individuals because they 
are not from the province [of Texas] nor are they under his orders 


No. 610 Béxar, October 13, 1819 

Stating that he will comply entirely with the opinion given in the 
sumaria prepared against Pedro Procela since the commandant gen- 
eral is in agreement with it 


No. 611 Beéxar, October 18, 1819 
Reporting that no special incident has occurred during the second 
week of the month of October 


No. 612 Béxar, October 20, 1819 

Reporting that a scouting party returned from the Brazos River 
without experiencing the slightest incident and also that a party 
of four skillful and well-mounted soldiers just left with an official 
communication for Lieutenant Colonel D. Ygnacio Pérez, instructing 
him to give prompt reports on every thing that occurred during his 
march; adding that he thinks the said lieutenant has already sur- 
rounded the post of Nacogdoches and will send the reports as soon 
as they arrive 


No. 613 Béxar, October 23, 1819 

Enclosing the swmaria prepared in the case of the native, José 
Antonio Castillo, who is being remitted because he is a harmful 
criminal; stating that Castillo fled a long time ago to the interior 
and came back and forth on raiding parties, that it was impossible 
for the parties sent in pursuit to catch him and the Spanish scoun- 
drels who were accompanying him, but that finally some vecino 
succeeded in capturing Castillo 


No. 614 Béxar, October 24, 1819 
Reporting that no special incident has occurred in the province 
during the third week of October 


No. 615 Béxar, October 28, 1819 

Stating that he is informed of the royal order requiring the 
prompt payment of the assignments made to the Council of the 
Indies on part of the revenue from confiscated goods and on that 
part corresponding to the superintendent of the royal treasury 
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No. 616 Béxar, October 28, 1819 

Stating that he is informed of the royal order which states that 
all business relative to the alienation of land in these dominions 
corresponds to the secretary of the treasury 


No. 617. Béxar, October 28, 1819 

Acknowledging receipt of the royal order stating that since ad 
interim positions are honorary offices for which no payment is re- 
ceived the previous royal orders are annulled, and that in the future, 
in addition to the salaries of their offices, the ad interim appointees 
shall receive only the emoluments and privileges corresponding to 
their particular offices according to the terms prescribed by the 
circular issued for the peninsula on the goth of last March 


No. 618 Beéxar, October 28, 1819 

Stating that he is informed of the royal order which treats of the 
punishment administered to all foreign adventurers who are appre- 
hended with arms in the dominions of Ultramar under the flag of 
the rebels or to anyone who may be furnishing them supplies of 
war, and which states that in addition to their incurring the penalty 
of capital punishment, all property belonging to the aforesaid shall 
be confiscated 


No. 619 Béxar, October 28, 1819 

Acknowledging receipt of the royal order which orders that hence- 
forth without exception the professed monks of the convents of the 
Kingdom of His Majesty shali be given ecclesiastical burial within 
their own cloisters 


No. 620 Béxar, October 31, 1819 
Reporting that no special incident has occurred in the province 
during the last week of October 


No. 621 Béxar, November 1, 1819 
‘Transmitting military reports 


No. 622 Béxar, November g, 1819 

‘Transmitting the report from the commandant of arms at La Bahia 
which includes the deposition made by Captain Alimano who pre- 
sented himself at that place 


No. 623 Béxar, November 2, 1819 

Reporting that the commandant at La Bahia says that he permitted 
the vecinos, Juan José de la Guerra and José Antonio Vasquez, to 
go in search of some timber for repairs, and at the mouth of the San 
Antonio River they found a covered canoe containing a small bottom- 
less barrel and a large uncovered one containing aguardiente which 
they threw out because it was ruined; that the said commandant 
after ordering the men to reconnoiter the coast and bring the canoe 
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to him, had a sumaria prepared because he suspected that Carlos 
Lazo, a deserter, had been within the presidio; that the said swmaria 
revealed nothing and another investigation has been ordered to see 
if some explanation can be found for the appearance of the said 
canoe and the said deserter 


No. 624 Béxar, November 5, 1819 
Stating that he is sending the report containing the available data 
on the province of Texas which is to be used for the formation of 


the frontier guide 


No. 625 Béxar, November 11, 1819 

Reporting that he can no longer count on the flour left at Mon- 
clova because the governor of Coahuila has already used it for the 
troops of that province and that since his last seventy loads have 
been consumed he has absolutely no resources for supplying the 
troops; stating that the 9,000 pesos sent by the Viceroy on the 1st of 
September covered the current and past expenses for Indian affairs 
and liquidated the various debts previously contracted but that the 
amount left was hardly sufficient to provide a stock of seeds, and 
they would have to be purchased next year at a higher price be- 
cause of the scarcity created by the loss of the harvest; requesting 
supplies not only for his troops but also for the expeditionary di- 
vision because he will be stripped when it descends upon him in 
the condition in which he expects it to arrive. 


No. 626 Béxar, November 13, 1819 

Acknowledging receipt of the Viceroy’s communication ordering the 
destruction of the adventurers who, under the ex-general Lallemand, 
are assembling at Nacogdoches; reporting that he dispatched scouts 
to the frontier on the 16th of September, that the expeditionary 
division of 550 men commanded by Lieutenant Colonel D. Ygnacio 
Pérez followed them on the 27th of the same month, and that 
subsequently, when it was reported that the Indians were waiting 
for the said Pérez and his troops on the headwaters of the Colorado, 
a reinforcement of 100 men was sent to him; adding that on the i3th 
of October he dispatched four skilled and well-mounted soldiers with 
a letter instructing Commandant Pérez to give prompt and repeated 
reports on the results of his operations and to send Lieutenant 
Ramirez back with forty men after the destruction of Nacogdoches 
so that he [the governor] may be able to meet any emergency that 
occurs in the capital; saying that he has no news at all from the 
expedition and he fears that Ramirez’ men have been intercepted 
but that he will dispatch a third party to see if the desired informa- 
tion can be obtained 

Stating that he considers he has obeyed the Viceroy’s orders and 
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also those of the commandant general, that he has sent all the 
forces that he was able to spare, and now he has neither supplies 
nor troops for defense and the greater part of the horses, now sick and 
covered with sores, are useless because the heavy work and the lack 
of pasturage will not permit their recovery; asking for superior orders, 
and assuring the commandant general that he will take every pre- 
cautionary measure possible and will make every personal sacrifice 
for the security of the province 


No. 627 Béxar, November 13, 1819 

Transmitting the original report on the operations of Lieutenant 
Colonel D. Ygnacio Pérez which states that the said commandant 
believes his mission is concluded and now plans to march against 
the Indians; stating that he has ordered the lieutenant colonel to 
remain at the post until all danger has subsided because he considers 
the total extermination of the American party of first importance, 
that he knows the said D. Ygnacio Pérez will emphasize the difficulty 
of existing on the frontier without provisions, and that since he 
[the governor] has none in the province, the commandant general 
must be able to dictate suitable orders. 

Enclosing the sealed papers sent by Lieutenant Colonel Pérez 
in his report, and stating that they were left unopened because no 
one in the capital could translate them 

Stating that the commandant general will be informed of the par- 
dons issued provisionally to some vecinos of Nacogdoches who joined 
Lieutenant Colonel Pérez, that he [the governor] considers these 
the most detrimental of all inhabitants because they support all the 
revolutions in that vicinity, trade with the Indians and equip them 
with arms and ammunition, but that he will not give an answer 
to Lieutenant Colonel Pérez on this matter until further orders 


are received 


No. 628 Béxar, November 14, 1819 

Stating that Marcelo Soto has departed for his destination and is 
carrying his father, the former judge in that territory, a letter in 
which he [the governor] tells him to persuade some of the Indians 
of the Cad6 nation to choose some one to replace their late chief, 
and if possible, to have some of the principal ones come to the 
capital to make the choice; stating that at the same time it would 
be his object to make friends with them so that they would maintain 
their past loyalty with the Spanish government 


No. 629 Béxar, November 14, 1819 

Stating that the Viceroy has instructed him to have all the artillery 
ready for immediate service, that there are only six pieces that can 
be of any use, that two of these are located at the presidio of La 
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Bahia, the two best ones were carried by the expeditionary division, 
and the two remaining in the capital will not roll because of the 
bad condition of their carriages; enclosing the reply which the 
artillery commandant made when he was requested to repair them 
so that the commandant general may be informed of the existing 
difficulties 

Adding that there are also two five-inch pieces which could be 
of use if they were properly mounted and if there were any balls 
of the proper caliber; asking for measures which will take care of the 


entire situation 


No. 630 Béxar, November 14, 1819 

Stating that without the assistance of a scribe he has become en- 
slaved by the heavy task of writing, and that since his age does not 
permit him to work at night he can hardly avoid delaying his 
answers to the many letters that come by special mail; explaining 
that Sergeant D. Antonio Prado, who could have been useful in 
this respect, was sent to the company of Monclova, and requesting 
the assignment of a corporal or a soldier who can write. 


No. 631 Béxar, November 16, 1819 

Reporting that many soldiers are ill from fever caused in most 
cases by venereal diseases, and that he is in special need of the 
surgeon, D. Joaquin Billaberde, whom the Viceroy has sent to the 
province of Texas; stating that the physician is detained in Mon- 
terrey, allegedly because of illness, but that Captain D. Francisco 
Garcia says he is not sick at all; insisting that the physician be sent 
to assume his duties as soon as possible 


No. 632 Béxar, November 17, 1819 
Reporting that no special incident has occurred in the province 


since the first of November 


No. 633 Béxar, November 25, 1819 

Stating that the company of Béxar has been paying rent on a 
house to serve as a commissary and now that the confiscated property 
of the rebels is for sale the Arocha house is available for 600 pesos; 
asking permission to make use of the retirement fund of the com- 
pany of Béxar to pay that amount, and stating the troops of that 
company will be glad to make up any deficiency since their grain 
will be protected 
No. 634 Béxar, November go, 1819 


Reporting that no special incident has occurred in the province 
during the period between November i7 and the end of the month 


No. 635 Béxar, December 1, 1819 
Transmitting military reports 
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No. 636 Béxar, December 1, 1819 
Transmitting the official communication of the commandant of 
artillery, and asking for a decision on the requests made therein 


No. 637. Béxar, December 2, 1819 
Transmitting military reports 


No. 638 Béxar, December g, 1819 

Acknowledging receipt of the Viceroy’s order requiring the ayun- 
tamientos to appoint attorneys to conduct their affairs in Mexico 
City and to pay the corresponding fees 


No. 639 Beéxar, December 10, 1819 

Stating that Alférez D. Fernando Rodrigues arrived with four of- 
ficers, fifty troopers, and forty-four prisoners, but that he failed to 
bring the general report expected from Lieutenant Colonel D. 
Ygnacio Pérez; enclosing the official papers covering the remittance 
of the prisoners, a packet of swmarias, and some notebooks and 
English books brought by the said prisoners 

Stating that the prisoners, accompanied by some captured negro 
slaves, will be sent to the commandant general so that their cases 
may be examined and so that he [the governor] will be relieved 
of the necessity of holding them. 

Enclosing the intemized invoice of effects brought by the prisoners, 
and stating that they have been placed in the possession of the 
paymaster of the company of Béxar until further orders are received 


No. 640 Béxar, December 10, 1819 

Stating that along with the prisoners he is sending Jacinto Suniga, 
a criminal who committed a homicide in the capital; regretting that 
he cannot send Suniga’s wife, who is the cause of the crime, because 
she is ill and also because she would have to abandon her young 


children 


No. 641 Béxar, December 10, 1819 

Reporting that Lieutenant Colonel Juan Manuel Sambrano, whom 
the commandant general has ordered sent to Monclova under arrest, 
has said that he is too ill to make the trip; explaining that this 
officer appears to be in excellent health but his reasons will have 
to be accepted as there is no physician to verify them; stating that 
some violent measure will be necessary to force Sambrano to go to 
answer the charges made against him, and asking the commandant 
general for suitable orders 


No. 642 Béxar, December 10, 1819 

Stating that the prisoners, and the officers and troops as well, are 
absolutely without supplies; begging the commandant general to 
furnish all the aid possible for their relief 
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No. 643 Béxar, December 10, 1819 

Stating that Alférez D. Fernando Rodrigues has brought twelve of 
the animals captured by Lieutenant Colonel D. Ygnacio Pérez and 
they will be divided among the companies according to their cor- 
rect evaluation; asking what will be the proper disposition of the 
revenue received from the sale of these animals 


No. 644 Béxar, December 11, 1819 

Reporting the arrival of a party from the Trinity, which was 
pursuing deserters from Colonia, and also of another bringing the 
American soldiers who had deserted and joined Lieutenant Colonel 
Ygnacio Pérez; stating that as soon as the animals rest and the 
parties are supplied, they will return, and Lieutenant Colonel D. 
José Sandoval will conduct the prisoners to the commandant general 


No. 645 Béxar, December 12, 1819 

Stating that the native, José Maria Nava, who fled with others 
to the interior, had to return to the presidio of La Bahia because 
the road was infested with Indians; reporting that he is holding 
Nava as a prisoner because he is a dangerous character who lives 
for nothing else except the detestable vice of building fires; enclosing 
Nava’s sumaria, and adding that he will be sent along with the 
other prisoners so that the commanant general may pass sentence 
upon him 


No. 646 Béxar, December 12, 1819 
Reporting that no special incident has occurred in the province 
since the first of December 


No. 647. Béxar, December 13, 1819 

Enclosing the petition of Lieutenant Colonel D. José Sandoval 
whereby he solicits the allowance of several salaries that have failed 
to be granted 


No. 648 Béxar, December 14, 1819 

Stating that the paymaster of the company of Béxar, Lieutenant 
D. Alexandro Trevifio, has presented the documents for the entire 
year of his administration and those of his predecessor for the pre- 
ceeding year; pointing out that the amount given to the peaceful 
Indians during both years was 716 pesos, 4 granos; asking the com- 
mandant general to issue orders for the corresponding reimburse- 
ment by the treasury of Saltillo 


No. 649 Béxar, December 17, 1819 

Transmitting the original report and other documents from the 
commandant of the division of operations; stating that only the 
report was copied for record because his duties are heavy and he 
has no one to help with the writing 
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Asking the commandant general for his decision on the methods 
by which Lieutenant Colonel D. Ygnacio Pérez proposes to ac- 
complish his mission; stating that the Indians must be punished 
and the settlers at Pecan Point must be destroyed, but that the com- 
mandant will need both reinforcements and provisions, and he [the 
governor] cannot furnish him with either; stating that the new set- 
tlements are in neutral country, and the commandant general, who 
has more authority, will have to make the decision in this case; 
adding that he has done all he can and is awaiting instructions 
which will be conveyed in executive form to the commandant at 


that point 


No. 650 Béxar, December 24, 1819 

Transmitting the official communication of Commandant Pérez 
wherein he states that he has stationed himself at the spring on 
the Brazos River and requests the governor’s opinion in regard to 
moving to the junction of the Colorado and the San Sabas 

Reporting that Pérez says his exhausted horses will be able to 
recover on the San Sabas, and he can either continue the campaign 
against the Indians or return to the Sabine frontier. 

Stating that he cannot send troops or provisions to Commandant 
Pérez, and he thinks the division should retire, but that he will issue 
no orders until the commandant general reaches a decision 

Explaining that according to the latest news there are no less 
than 1,500 armed men at Pecan Point, which is more than 150 
leagues distant and on the right side of the Sabine in neutral 
country, and that since the situation demands immediate attention 
the present letter will go by special executive mail via Laredo as 
the road to Rio Grande is infested with Indians 


No. 651 Béxar, January 1, 1820 [sic] 
Transmitting military reports 


No. 652 Béxar, December 26, 1819 

Stating that the fortnightly mail which was due on the end has 
not yet appeared, and he fears the carriers have had bad luck; sug- 
gesting that if the mail contained any correspondence, the messages 


should be repeated 


No. 653 Béxar, December 26, 1819 

Stating that he gave Captain D. Manuel Cedrén permission to 
join his old Zamora Corps since he was not expecting his second 
petition to the Viceroy to be granted, and that Cedrén went with 
the convoy that left the capital on the 15th 


No. 654 Béxar, December 29, 1819 
Reporting that no special incident has occurred in the province 
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since the 12th of December except that an Indian of the San José 
Mission was killed by the Indians on the 21st 


No. 655 Beéxar, January 2, 1820 
Transmitting military reports 


No. 656 Béxar, January 3, 1820 

Transmitting the report of the commandant of the expeditionary 
division, and stating that no answer had been sent to the comman- 
dant’s previous communication because he [the governor] was await- 
ing superior orders, but since he had received none he had instructed 
Commandant Pérez to move to the junction of the San Sabas and 
the Colorado because he could retire quickly from that point to the 
capital if he ran out of supplies 

Stating that the greater part of the corn harvest has been lost, 
that he has no money that would enable him to take any kind of 
measure, and that he would have no animals in case he should have 
to transport anything; pointing out that D. Ygnacio Pérez could 
have no more than enough flour for fifteen days on small rations, 
and saying that he [the governor] could spare 200 fanegas of corn 
out of the 300 which had been scraped together if Pérez could 
furnish the mules to transport it 

Adding that his good intentions can achieve no more and that 
the troops and families will be in the same destitute condition until 
the commandant general, with his wisdom and insight, provides a 
remedy for all their ills 


No. 657 Beéxar, January 12, 1820 

Reporting that no special incident has occurred in the province 
since the 29th of December, the date on which the last report was 
given 


No. 658 Béxar, January 20, 1820 

Acknowledging receipt of the Viceroy’s request for data for the 
formation of the frontier guide; replying that the only change in 
previous years has been the rank of colonel which was conceded to 
him on July 17, 1817 


No. 659 Béxar, January 20, 1820 

Stating that he is informed of the royal order whereby His Majesty 
permits Sefior D. José Maria Alas, Minister of War, to sign only 
his surname to all official documents except those signed by His 
Majesty 


No. 660 Béxar, January 20, 1820 

Stating that he is informed of the royal order whereby His Majesty 
has been pleased to relieve the Most Excellent D. Francisco de Guia 
of his duties as Secretary of State and War and concede to him the 
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captaincy general of the Kingdom and Coast of Granada, and to 
appoint Senor D. José Maria Alas as the aforesaid Secretary of War 


No. 661 Béxar, January 20, 1820 

Stating that he is informed of the royal order whereby His Majesty 
has seen fit to relieve the Sefor de Casa y Lujo of his duties as 
Secretary of State and confer the ad interim appointment on D. 
Manuel Gonzales 


No. 662 Bexar, January 20, 1820 

Acknowledging receipt of the royal order requiring retired military 
men of all ranks to apply to the authorities provided any special 
petition is presented to them by conduct of their immediate com- 
manders 


No. 663 Béxar, January 20, 1820 

Acknowledging receipt of two copies of the royal order whereby 
His Majesty has declared that all officers of the different branches 
of the Army shall appear at and attend public and private functions 
in full uniform 


No. 664 Béxar, January 20, 1820 

Stating that he is informed of the royal order whereby it is re- 
quired that the merchant ships of His Majesty, the Emperor of 
Austria, shall not use the penant that will be carried by the ships of 
the Imperial Navy but shall use the yellow and black flag with the 
imperial eagle in the center, and if the emperor or any member 
of the imperial family is on board any ship, it shall fly a yellow and 
black flag with the imperial eagle surrounded by the coats of arms of 
the province which compose the Austrian Empire 


No. 665 Beéxar, January 20, 1820 

Reporting that the captain of the permanent battalion of Vera 
Cruz, Francisco del Corral, has been set free and ordered to remain 
in the province until a further order is received 


No. 666 Béxar, January 20, 1820 

Stating that he is informed by the commandant general’s official 
communication that the Viceroy has approved the operations carried 
out on the frontier by Lieutenant Colonel D. Ygnacio Pérez and 
that the commandant general has pardoned ten individuals as shown 
by the ten cedulas enclosed 

Reporting that Commandant Pérez has taken his division down to 
the Colorado; enclosing his original official communication describ- 
ing the pitiful condition of his provisions and also of his horses, and 
advising that if he does not receive any assistance within six days, 
he will set out for the capital 
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Stating that he can provide no aid except the previously men- 
tioned 200 fanegas of corn which Commandant Pérez will have to 
send for, that he has repeated this offer to the commandant and has 
asked him to try to sustain himself with this little help until superior 
orders are received, and that in case he retires to the capital 
it will be impossible to support his troops because there is only a 
small amount of harvested grain in town and the horses are dying 
as a result of the heavy service, the lack of pasturage, and the severe 
weather 

Expressing his fear that the Indians may double their attacks on 
seeing the ineffectiveness of the campaign against them, but explain- 
ing that Lieutenant Colonel Pérez was forced to retire because even 
though he might have made the 200 fanegas of corn into pozole 
which, with the addition of a little meat, would have sustained him 
for a while, neither of them had any way to transport the corn 

Stating that unless executive orders are received he will have to 
order the troops of the division to withdraw toward the province of 
Coahuila, otherwise all the troops and the inhabitants of the province 
will perish, and that even though he knows the condition of the 
community he has called a meeting to see if some way can be found 
to support the troops until supplies are received 

Enclosing a letter brought by a certain Juan Manuel, from Carlos 
Saboyer in Calcasieu, who seems to have been asked by former gov- 
ernors to report any incidents observed on the frontier 


No. 667 Béxar, January 24, 1820 
Reporting that no special incident has occurred in the province 
since the gist of January except the usual attacks of the Indians 


No. 668 Béxar, February 2, 1820 

Transmitting the original report received from Lieutenant Colonel 
D. Ygnacio Pérez on the 26th of January, and stating that he has 
just arrived in the capital with his division 

Reporting that the troops are dead from want, that the animals 
are so exhausted they cannot be used for a long time, and that the 
horses have been taken to the Medina which is the least parched 
section 

Stating that he can aid the division only with the 200 fanegas of 
corn and some cows if they can be gathered from the pastures of 
Lieutenant Colonel Pérez, that the corn, on short rations, will last 
for fifteen days, and that money, if he had it, would be of no use 
because there is no corn that can be bought 


No. 669 Béxar, February 3, 1820 
Acknowledging receipt of the royal order of the 7th of August 
which treats of the payment of postage on letters 
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No. 670 _ Béxar, February 4, 1820 

Stating that according to instructions he has given thanks in the 
name of His Majesty to Lieutenant Colonel D. Ygnacio Pérez and 
his officers and troops for their attempt to repel the enemies of the 
King 

Reporting that the division is consuming the little bit of grain left 
from the last harvest, that the Governor of Coahuila writes that 
the flour left there has been used, and that even if he should now 
send 200 loads of flour as ordered it will not be enough to put the 
division into operation again; saying that the greater part of the 
troops returned on foot and the animals they brought back are 
dying, that even if he should send to Colonia for 300 horses when he 
receives the 10,000 pesos the Viceroy is supposed to send, this number 
would not be sufficient for the troops, and that since all his horses 
were used by the division, there are none for the soldiers who carry 
the mail; asking for orders in this particular case so that the cam- 
paign against the Indians will not be obstructed 


No. 671 Béxar, February 4, 1820 

Stating that he is informed of the sovereign resolution requiring 
that aid be given to the ships of the Emperor of Russia if they 
arrive at the ports or shores of these dominions and must depart 
to make discoveries near the two poles, and that the said resolution 
will be circulated for due observance in the province 


No. 672 Béxar, February 4, 1820 

Acknowledging receipt of the royal order which treats of the 
disposition of confirmed criminals who are sent to Spain under 
certificate of register 


No. 673 Béxar, February 5, 1820 

Transmitting military reports and asking for the specified number 
the division is to contain if orders are given for its second departure 

Stating that a meeting has been called to discuss the measures by 
which every resort and resource may be employed for the mainte- 
nance of the regular and auxiliary troops; sending a copy of the 
agreement made at the said meeting and a list showing the corn 
which has been collected; adding that this amount is the only grain 
in the city, and once it is consumed, the worst possible state of af- 
fliction will exist; asking for the commandant general’s order so 
that it may be executed completely 


No. 674 Béxar, February 5, 1820 

Stating that in order to provide the division with a chaplain he 
had to make use of the one at La Bahia, D. José Antonio Valdez, who 
in turn had to be replaced by the clergyman of the Refugio Mission; 
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reporting that the absence of the said clergyman caused the with- 
drawal of the Carancahuases who forcibly disturbed the cattle in 
order to get them away from the mission, that the said clergyman 
had to return with Commandant D. Jestis Aldrete to pacify the 
Indians, and that the former would have to remain there during the 
preparations for the expedition and get the Indians engaged again 
in their little bit of planting; asking that a chaplain be provided 
for the said division and also for the company of Béxar. 


No. 675 Béxar, February 8, 1820 
Reporting that no special incident has occurred in the province 
since the 24th of January 


No. 676 Béxar, February 14, 1820 

Transmitting the documents wherein Lieutenant Colonel D. Ygna- 
cio Pérez lists the captured animals with their brands and the in- 
dividuals to whom they belong 


No. 677. Béxar, February 14, 1820 

Reporting that he would like to take steps to fill the vacancies of 
the veteran companies which have been greatly reduced by death, 
desertion, and illness, but that there are very few useful men in 
the province and the employment of these few will complete the 
ruin of the little agriculture that is carried on; asking for orders 
that will provide some means of filling the aforesaid vacancies 


No. 678 Béxar, February 14, 1820 

Transmitting the petition of the muleteers who returned with the 
campaign division; stating that though their claims are just he is 
not in a position to give them the least amount in payment of freight 
and he cannot permit them to return to their homes without superior 
orders 


No. 679 Béxar, February 17, 1820 

Acknowledging receipt of a copy of the agreement made by the 
supreme council of war which states that no consideration will be 
given to any petition of a chaplain unless it is reported by the 
Reverend Bishops who are the deputy military vicars 


No. 680 Béxar, February 17, 1820 

Stating that he is informed by the superior resolution of the 
Viceroy that criminals who have fled to the rebels to avoid the 
penalty for some crime and who seek to be pardoned shall be granted 
this favor if they committed a crime after the goth of last December 
which is the date of the decree of His Excellency 


No. 681 Béxar, February 17, 1820 
Acknowledging receipt of four copies of the edict which the Vice- 
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roy has ordered published in announcement of the contracted matri- 
mony of the King with the princess of Saxony, Dofia Maria Josefa 
Amalia 


No. 682 Béxar, February 17, 1820 
Stating that he is informed of the royal order which excludes the 
surgeons of the regiments from wearing military mourning 


No. 683 Béxar, February 17, 1820 

Acknowledging receipt of a copy of the circular of the Senor Sub- 
inspector General which contains chapters 66 through 70 of the 
royal declaration of the militias of Spain under date of May 30, 1767, 
which prescribes the qualifications and circumstances requisite for 
the admission of cadets and distinguished individuals 


No. 684 Béxar, February 17, 1820 

Stating that he does not have the necessary information for the 
requested report because he has never traveled over the frontier 
terrain of the province, but he can say that if a detachment sufficient 
to patrol the entire frontier is established at Nacogdoches, it must 
contain from goo to 400 men, and sufficient provisions, as well as 
a number of mules, must be kept in the capital to assist in every 
possible emergency 

Adding that formerly when a detachment was established at 
Nacogdoches it was covered by separate forces of twenty-five to thirty 
men on the Guadalupe, San Marcos, Colorado, Brazos, ‘Trinity, 
Atascosito, and Sabine, but that double strength would now be 
required at these points since the Indians are at war; suggesting 
that the said cordon could be dispensed with if the force at Nacog- 
doches is not reduced below 400 men, and stressing the necessity 
of keeping an adequate mounted force in the capital to transport 
provisions; advising, in case the aforesaid points are covered, that 
the troops form a permanent garrison and carry their families so 
that by farming they might have a better means of existence 


No. 685 Béxar, February 18, 1820 

Stating that he is informed that the governor of Coahuila has 
been ordered to deliver to the paymaster of Béxar the money and 
seeds collected in that province as a donation to the inhabitants of 
Béxar who were stricken by the flood of the 5th of July of last year, 
and giving thanks in the name of the afflicted community for this 


assistance 


No. 686 Béxar, February 18, 1820 

Stating that he is informed that the governor of Coahuila has 
been ordered to expedite the gathering of provisions for the cam- 
paign division and that the paymaster of the company of Béxar 
is to collect 5,009 pesos from the Royal Treasury of Saltillo; saying 
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that by every imaginable means a little food has been gathered and 
it will last until the end of the month, but that when a solicitation 
was made for a donation of 1,000 pesos, as suggested, no one could 
be found who had that amount; adding that he had already col- 
lected as a loan the few reales made by D. Pedro Arévalo in his 
business 
No. 687. Béxar, February 18, 1820 

Stating that he is informed of the Viceroy’s statement relative to 
the operations carried out by Lieutenant Colonel D. Ygnacio Pérez, 
the orders for the new expedition, and the sale of the effects captured 
by the said D. Ygnacio Pérez 

Explaining that he considers the two campaigns, the one against 
the Indians and the one against the new settlements at Pecan Point, 
opposed to each other because the first will not require cannon as 
will the second since the main settlement has some fortifications and 
because the second will require a direct and prolonged trip since 
Pecan Point is about 150 leagues from Natchitoches; reporting that 
Lieutenant Colonel D. Ygnacio Pérez says that an error was made 
by writing neutro [neutral] instead of nuestro [our], and that the 
region is not neutral ground 

Asking for orders governing the movement to be made by Lieuten- 
ant Colonel D. Ygnacio Pérez, and stating that an understanding 
with the American Congress will not be necessary since the troops 
do not have to enter neutral country 


No. 688 Béxar, February 18, 1820 

Stating that he will execute the sale of the captured items with 
the exception of the rest of the printing which he will send to Mon- 
terrey at the first opportunity 

Reporting that all the arms included among the captured items 
are broken, but that he will have them deposited in the arsenal 
with a recorded account thereof; asking if the arms given to the 
troops must be credited to the Royal Treasury so that, if necessary, 
he can have them evaluated, and stating that he is awaiting a de- 
cision in regard to the disposition of the captured animals who 
know their masters and have been petitioned for 


No. 689 Béxar, February 19, 1820 

Reporting that there is not a single pound of iron in the artillery 
arsenal, the warehouse, or the shops; asking that some iron and 
steel be given to the paymaster of the company of Béxar to remedy 
the existing needs 


No. 690 _ Béxar, February 20, 1820 

Stating that D. Ygnacio Pérez has just presented four guns and 
three pistols which were not included in the inventory but which 
will be deposited in the arsenal with the rest 
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No. 691 Béxar, February 21, 1820 

Reporting that D. Ygnacio Pérez gave him 1,000 pesos, with which 
the troops have been furnished two almudes of corn and twelve 
reales per enlisted person until the end of the month; stating that he 
has ordered the paymaster of Béxar to draw a draft for the said 
amount against the company in favor of the aforesaid D. Ygnacio 
Pérez, and asking the commandant general to order the Royal ‘Treas- 
ury of Saltillo to pay the 1,000 pesos 


No. 692 Béxar, February 21, 1820 

Transmitting the official communication whereby D. Yndalecio Fer- 
nandez, commandant of the infantry pickets of Tula, reveals the con- 
ditions of the troops under his command; stating that he [the gov- 
ernor] has no means of remedying the needs expressed in the said 
communication 


No. 693 Béxar, February 22, 1820 
Reporting that no special incident has occurred in the province 
since the 8th of February 


No. 694 Béxar, March 2, 1820 

Stating that up to the present date he has been shifting around 
with the 1,000 pesos furnished by Lieutenant Colonel D. Ygnacio 
Pérez and hoping that he could get a few cattle for the troops from 
the same D. Ygnacio Pérez; adding that the commandant of La 
Bahia again informs him of the complete destruction of his com- 
pany, saying that his troops are dying from hunger 

Reporting that he went to see the horse herds and found them 
in a deplorable condition and that he, therefore, considers it im- 
possible for the campaign division to go out again unless he can 
provide the necessary animals 


No. 695 Béxar, March 2, 1820 

Reporting that on the 27th of February he sent out two parties 
to punish a large band of Comanches and Lipanes who killed two 
vecinos in the capital and attacked Lieutenant Sandoval on the Frio 
River, killing two cavalry soldiers, one infantryman, and one vecino; 
stating that the entire party could have perished if the twenty soldiers 
sent as reinforcements had not joined him before the attack; adding 
that it was necessary to send another party of thirty men to the Frio 
River, and they left on foot on the ggth of February 


No. 696 Béxar, March 3, 1820 
Transmitting military reports 


No. 697 Béxar, March 3, 1820 
Reporting that a man appeared in the capital on the 26th of 
February saying that he and others, some of whom were killed, had 
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been captured by the Comanches in the vicinity of Laredo; reporting 
also that an unarmed American, who appeared in the fields in a 
helpless condition and acted in a stupid manner, had been im- 
prisoned and would be sent to Monterrey at the first opportunity 
to see if he could be identified by other prisoners 


No. 698 Béxar, March 4, 1820 

Stating that the greater part of the arms captured on the frontier 
are broken and useless, that the citizens have no means of defending 
their lives and are being killed daily by the Indians; asking if he 
can have the unserviceable arms distributed among them and cred- 
ited to the Royal Treasury, and explaining that the unfortunate 
citizens have no cash but will pay for the arms after the first harvest 


No. 699 Bexar, March 5, 1820 

Transmitting the official communication and list of orders sub- 
mitted by the commandant of artillery for the arsenal, and requesting 
the commandant general’s decision thereon 


No. 700 Béxar, March 6, 1820 

Reporting that the cattle brought in by Lieutenant Colonel D. 
Ygnacio Pérez were so poor the troops did not wish to accept them, 
that the said D. Ygnacio promised to supply others, and that when 
they proved to be worse than the first ones they were refused again 

Stating that he suggested that the commandants of the companies 
inform the troops of the present circumstances and of His Majesty’s 
regulations in the royal ordinances, but that the commandants 
said the cattle were not refused because they were poor or small 
but because the price asked for an old cow was ten pesos which was 
the same as that asked for a good cow or young bull 

Stating that the aforesaid D. Ygnacio Pérez made a reduction of 
only one peso for each cow but that the troops were persuaded to 
accept them at that price when I suggested that the commandant 
general should make an estimate on the just price since I did not 
want to use forceful means with an individual who had just rendered 
a service to the Sovereign but did not take into consideration the 
present afflictions of this government 


No. 701 Béxar, March 7, 1820 

Reporting that since the 22nd of last February no special incident 
has occurred in the province except the continual attacks of the 
Comanches, Lipanes, and Tahuacanos 

Stating that he cannot succeed in punishing these enemies be- 
cause he does not have enough animals, and that the few he has cannot 
be saddled and are dying in misery because the total lack of pastur- 
age does not permit them to recover after having been ruined 
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No. 702. Béxar, March 8, 1820 

Stating that Lieutenant Sandoval, who was attacked by the In- 
dians on the Frio River, has just arrived in the capital and has 
reported the appearance of the three soldiers he thought were dead 


No. 703. Béxar, March 13, 1820 

Acknowledging receipt of the special confidential communication 
of the goth of February pursuant to which he has taken proper 
measures in the capital and at La Bahia for the apprehension of 
Encarnacion Ortiz, alias Pachén, and his companions; stating that, 
in addition, a party of sixty men has been stationed on the Gua- 
dalupe River under Lieutenant D. Andrés Saldafia and Alférez José 
Garcia and another fifty men have been stationed at La Mora 


No. 704 Béxar, March 13, 1820 

Reporting that the index comprising numbers 655, to 657, which the 
commandant general is returning because they were unsigned, has not 
yet arrived; remitting signed copies of the letters so that they may 
be substituted for the unsigned ones 


No. 705 Béxar, March 13, 1820 

Remitting the official communication and diary of Lieutenant 
Colonel D. José Salinas, who commanded one of the recent parties 
sent in pursuit of the Indians 


No. 706 Béxar, March 14, 1820 

Reporting that the lieutenant of the provincial dragoons, D. José 
Ramirez, has made an official complaint about the aspersions cast 
upon his reputation and the dignity of his office by the commandant 
of the campaign division; stating that a confidential investigation has 
been made, and transmitting the proceedings in original form for 
the decision of the commandant general 


No. 707. Béxar, March 14, 1820 

Stating that he has not yet received a reply to the consulta wherein 
he asked what salary was to be received by the physician who was 
coming to the province; reporting that the physician, D. Joaquin 
de Villaverde, has arrived at the capital, and repeating the request 
for information regarding his salary and the authorization of his 
position 
No. 708 Béxar, March 21, 1820 


Transmitting the petition wherein the wife of José Labone solicits 
a pardon for her husband 


No. 709 Béxar, March 22, 1820 

Reporting that since the 7th of March, the date of the last report, 
no special incident has occurred in the province except the fre- 
quent desertion of the auxiliary troops in the campaign division 
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No. 800 [sic] Béxar, March 24, 1820 

Stating that the paymaster of the company of Béxar has remitted 
the donation collected in Coahuila for the benefit of the vecinos 
of Béxar, and that the amount of 675 pesos has been distributed 
in the manner shown by the enclosed report 


No. 801 Bexar, April 1, 1820 

Reporting that Alférez D. Manuel Delgado left with a party and 
a herd of mules to gather up the 100 loads of flour and take them 
to Santa Rosa so they could be transported from that point as the 
paymaster, Alexandro Trevino, indicated 

Stating that Alférez Delgado is carrying the printed items, the 
fifteen kettles that were seized, and the American on whom a report 
was given in official communication No. 697 


No. 802 Bexar, April 1, 1820 

Stating that four parties were posted at each corner of the city 
for protection during the festivities of Holy Week, that on Holy 
Thursday two of them were attacked at midnight by the Indians, 
and that two Tahuacanos were killed by the party in charge of the 
militia sergeant, Manuel Monjaras 


No. 803 Béxar, April 1, 1820 
Transmitting military reports 


No. 804 Béxar, April 4, 1820 

Transmitting the report showing the deserters of the campaign 
division from the provinces of Coahuila, Colonia, and Nuevo 
Reino de Leon; stating that those who were killed and the patients 
who were sent to Monclova must be added to the list so that the 
commandant general may be informed of the reduction of the forces 
of the said division 

Explaining that the desertion was due to the small amount of 
supplies issued and probably will increase because the flour will 
not arrive before the next month, and until that time he has abso- 
lutely nothing, either for the campaign division or for the garrison 
of the province 


No. 805 Béxar, April 4, 1820 

Reporting that since the 22nd of March no special incident has 
occurred in the province except the constant annoyances of the 
Indians 


No. 806 Béxar, April 17, 1820 

Reporting that since the first of April no special incident has 
occurred in the province except the continual annoyances of the 
Indians 
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No. 807. Béxar, April 17, 1820 

Stating that he has been supplying rations to the troops from the 
store of corn built up for the company of Béxar, but now the said 
company of Béxar auxiliary troops, and all the rest will be left to 
perish as this last resource is exhausted 

Stating that he has been able to give the soldiers two pesos each 
during the current month with the help of a loan of 600 pesos 
from D. Ramon Musquiz and the 600 and some odd pesos received 
from the sale of the items seized by Lieutenant Colonel D. Ygnacio 
Pérez, that in their present condition they cannot live for half a 
dozen days, and that there can be no hope of aid until the arrival 
of the paymaster who is not expected until the beginning of the 
next month or possibly later 

Adding that the desertion continues, and he cannot furnish even 
the available supplies because the animals run away when they are 
put into service, and for that reason he distributed the 182 that were 
captured among the four companies, charging each with their cor- 
responding value 

Stating that when the paymaster arrives with the said amount 
of corn and the 1,600 pesos he will be able to maintain the troops 
for one month, or very little longer, that with the money he cannot 
begin to pay the debts or repay the poor citizens for the corn he 
has taken from them, and that he now has no excuses with which 
he can answer the continual petitions for assistance 


No. 808 Béxar, April 26, 1820 

Acknowledging receipt of the royal cedula announcing the wedding 
of the Senor Infante, D. Francisco de Paula, and the Princess Dona 
Luisa Carlota, daughter of the Prince of Naples 


No. 809 Béxar, April 26, 1820 

Stating that he is informed that the King has relieved Senor D. 
José Ymas of his duties as head of the Treasury Department and has 
appointed D. Antonio Gonzales Salmén, Honorary Councilor, to take 
charge of the said department 


No. 810 Béxar, April 26, 1820 

Stating that he is informed that the King has relieved Don Esteban 
Losano de Torres of his duties as Secretary of the Office of Justice 
and Ecclesiastical Affairs and has appointed as his successor the Sefor 
Marquis of Mataflorida 


No. 811 Beéxar, April 26, 1820 

Acknowledging receipt of the royal order whereby His Majesty 
has been pleased to decide that retired officers shall not exercise 
patriotic duties against their will 


[to be concluded] 
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HE Sixty-first Annual Meeting of the Texas State Histor- 
ical Association was held on April 26 and 27, 1957, at the 
Driskill Hotel in Austin. The program was as follows: 


Fripay, APRIL 26 


9:30 A.M. PROGRAM Maximilian Room 
FLoyp Ewin, Presiding 
Texas’ Indian Picture-Writing . . . . . . . FRANK FIELDs 
The Texas State Archives . . . . . . . . C. STANLEY BANKs 
Early Medicine in the Austin Area: George P. Hachenberg, 
an American Leonardo da Vinci . . . . . J. N. COLEMAN 
12 M. LUNCHEON Crystal Ballroom 
WILL Witson, Presiding 
Oil in Texas during the Last Decade . . . . CHARLIE WARNER 
2:00 P.M. BUSINESS MEETING Maximilian Room 


PauL Apams, Presiding 
L. W. KEMP AUCTION OF TEXANA 
GeorcE P. IsBELL, Presiding 
Auctioneers: JAMES BAKER, JOE SMYER, R. L. WILLIAMSON 


7:30 P.M. DINNER Crystal Ballroom 
Pau. Apams, Presiding 

Invocation . . . . . . .. ##THE REVEREND LEE M. ADAMS 

Earl Vandale: Collector and Historian . .. . J. Evetrs HALEey 


SATURDAY, APRIL 27 


9:30 A.M. PROGRAM Maximilian Room 
Henry B. DIELMANN, Presiding 

Old Red River Station . . . . . . . +. GLENN O. WILSON 

The Gregorio Cortez Affair ..... . . . . Sy¥LVAN DUNN 

Fort Esperanza ..... =.=. . . . LESTER N. FitzHucn 

12 M. LUNCHEON Crystal Ballroom 


RALPH W. STEEN, Presiding 
Operation Camel . . . . . . . . +. +. + FRANK B. LAMMons 
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2:00 P.M. PROGRAM Maximilian Room 
PHI ALPHA THETA 
ELIZABETH TUTTLE, Presiding 
The Department of History of the University of ‘Texas . Tom BREWER 
Land Policy of the Republic of ‘Texas . . . . . BiLt BRUNSON 
Cotton Ginning in Texas to 1861 . . . . . . RAYMOND WHITE 


ANNUAL JUNIOR HISTORIAN MEETING 


DorMAN H. Winrrey, General Chairman 


SATURDAY, APRIL 27 
The University of Texas 


9:30 A.M. PROGRAM Batts Hall Auditorium 
Joun Raw inéGs, Edinburg High School, Edinburg, Presiding 
Presentation of the Colors . . CAROLE CORNELIUS, MARY HARTMAN, 

RICHARD SUMMERS, DAVID PRYOR, 

LA NELL BAYS, GLENDA YANDELL 

Robert E. Lee High School. Baytown 

Hands across the Border . . . . . . KAY NELSON 
_ P: ass “High School, Eagle Pass 

The Butterfield Overland Mail through Texas . BOBBY MCKINNEY 
McCamey High School, McCamey 


The Dean of Texas Historians . . : . . JANE AYCOCK 
Texas one Yenios High School, Texarkana 

The Wage of SinIs Death . .. . . . . ANNETTE DOLEZAL 
Frederchsburg High School, Fredericksburg 

Old Fort Richardson . ... . . . « SUSIE HERRING 
ecilsting Junior High School, Houston 

The Second Archives War . . . . . HARRY L, KENT, III 


Seiten F. Austin High School, Austin 
Map Making Project of the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley . . . . MEMBERS OF JUNIOR HISTORIAN CHAPTER 98 


Edinburg High School, Edinburg 
Tour of the Eugene C. Barker ‘Texas History Center 


12 M. LUNCHEON Main Lounge Texas Union 
Mary Trotter, Lamar High School, Houston, Presiding 
The Romantic Flags of Texas ae a oe ee ee ee 
MEMBERS OF JUNIOR HISTORIAN CHAPTER 121 
Boling High School, Boling 
Announcement of the Leslie Waggener Memorial 


Awards of the 1957 Junior Historian Writing 
Contest and the 1957 Chapter Awards . . DEAN HARRY RANSOM 
The University of Texas 


2:00 P.M. JUNIOR HISTORIAN TOUR OF AUSTIN 
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The table decorations for the eighteenth annual Junior His- 
torian luncheon were furnished by Miss Frances J. Nesmith and 
the Lamar High School, Houston, Junior Historians. A menu 
in the form of a miniature Junior Historian was presented to 
each of the four hundred and twenty-five persons served at the 
luncheon. Members of the Stephen F. Austin High School chapter 
of Austin served as guides for the Junior Historians who took 
the annual tour. The Texas Memorial Museum, the French 
Legation, the Capitol, and the State Cemetery were high points 
of the itinerary. 

At the Friday afternoon business meeting of the Association, 
the following officers were elected for the year 1957-1958: 

President: Ralph Steen 

Vice-Presidents: Merle (Mrs. J. Bruce) Duncan, Fred R. 
Cotten, George P. Isbell, David M. Warren 

Executive Council: (Fellows) Harry Ransom, P. I. Nixon 
(Honorary Life); (Members) J. Evetts Haley, Mrs. Ellen 
Garwood 

Treasurer: Mrs. Coral H. Tullis 

Ralph Steen, professor of history and chairman of the history 
department at the Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
‘Texas and the author of several standard histories, was elected 
president. For a number of years Dr. Steen has served as Asso- 
ciation vice-president, has been on the executive council, and 
has contributed articles to the Quarterly. 

Re-elected vice-presidents were Merle (Mrs. J. Bruce) Dun- 
can, of Waco, professor of history at Baylor University; Fred R. 
Cotten, Parker County historian, businessman, and Texana col- 
lector from Weatherford; and George P. Isbell, the popular high 
sheriff of the Association’s book auction. Newly elected vice- 
president was David M. Warren, former regent of the University 
of Texas and member of the Association’s executive council 
since 1954. 

Harry Ransom, associate editor of the Quarterly and Dean of 
the Faculty-Division of the College of Arts and Sciences at the 
University of Texas, was elected fellows representative on the 
executive council. Dr. P. I. Nixon, former president of the Asso- 
ciation and long identified with its work, was elected honorary 
life member of the executive council from the fellows. 
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For the members representative on the executive council J. 
Evetts Haley was re-elected, and newly elected was Mrs. Ellen 
Garwood, student of Texas history and prominent in civic affairs 
throughout the state. 

Mrs. Coral H. Tullis, whose constructive contributions to the 
Association are incalculable, was re-elected corresponding secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

Rudolph L. Biesele, for more than two decades an associate 
editor of the Quarterly, has retired. Dr. Biesele’s successor is 
Otis A. Singletary, member of the history department at the 
University of Texas. Dr. Singletary has published a number of 
works on the periods of the Civil War and Reconstruction, 
spoke at the 1956 Association meeting, and has contributed to 
the Quarterly. 

William C. Pool, professor of history at Southwest Texas State 
College, was elected a fellow of the Association. 

The 1957 book auction was named in honor of the late L. W. 
Kemp, honorary life member of the executive council from the 
fellows, and a most devoted supporter of the work of the Asso- 
ciation. This year’s auction did not have so many choice items 
as in previous years, but bidding was active and the income 
amounted to $937.75. The auction was again ably directed by 
High Sheriff George P. Isbell, and he was assisted by J. W. 
Williamson, member of the faculty of Lee College in Baytown; 
Joe P. Smyer, University of Texas law student; and James Baker, 
University of Texas business administration student and employee 
in the Association office. 

To the contributors and those persons who worked on the 
auction, the Association extends its sincere appreciation. The 
following list is believed to be complete, but, if any contributor’s 
name has been omitted, please notify the office. 

The following persons contributed to the book auction: 


Juanita Douglas Mrs. Harbert Davenport 
Burwell Pope George Isbell 

Nancy Tavlor J. C. Dykes 

George F. Haugh Edward S. Wallace 

S. W. Geiser Mrs. Meredith B. Cain 
The Naylor Company Lee Simmons 

Julia Waugh Austin Public Library 
James M. Cotten Mrs.Fred L. Cole 


Fred R. Cotten Mrs. J. R. Reed 











RALPH STEEN 
NEWLY-ELECTED PRESIDENT OF THE TExas STATE 


HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
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Claude Elliott 

Walter E. Long 

Lyndon B. Johnson 

J. L. Allhands 

T. L. Wilson 

Mrs. Harriett N. Leary 
Glenn O.Wilson 
Houston Public Library 
Anthony Van Tuyl 

Frank Caldwell 

Mrs. Lydia W. Magruder 
Ethie Eagleton 

Sawnie Aldredge, Jr. 
Oscar Haas 

Mrs. Evelyn Hornsby Mims 
D. E. Kilgore 

Mrs. S.C. Gross 

Mrs. Virginia Taylor 
James W. Boyle 

Mary W. Clarke 

Mrs. Rena Maverick Green 
Tyrrell Library 


Frontier Times Museum 
Anton J. Frank 

Frances Donecker 
Bessie May Weibling 
L. F. Sheffy 

Joe Small 

Herbert Fletcher 

W. P. Webb 

C. F. Schmidt 

P.I. Nixon 

Paul Adams 

R. H. Porter 

Wayne Gard 

The Humble Company 
Southern Methodist University Press 
Roger N. Conger 

Ted Dealey 

Bernard Doyon 

James C. Ferguson 

H. B. Carroll 

Joe B. Frantz 

Dorman Winfrey 





The auditor’s comments and abridgement of the Treasurer’s 
report follow. The complete report was checked and approved 


by the executive council. 
JIM G. ASHBURNE 
Certified Public Accountant 


March 20, 1957 
To the Executive Council 
Texas State Historical Association 
Gentlemen: 

I have made an examination of the accounts of the Texas State 
Historical Association for the year ended February 28, 1957, and 
submit this report, including comments and exhibits listed in the 
table of contents. My examination was directed primarily to the verifi- 
cation of the financial position of the Association as of February 28, 
1957. In connection therewith, I examined or tested the accounting 
records and supporting evidence in a manner and to the extent I 
deemed appropriate. Other information required by me was obtained 
from the officers of the Association. My examination was made in 
accordance with generally accepted auditing standards and included 
all procedures which I considered necessary under the circumstances. 

In my opinion, based upon my examination and subject to the com- 
ments of this report, the accompanying balance sheet and related 
statements of receipts and disbursements present fairly the position 
of the Texas State Historical Association as of February 28, 1957, and 
the results of its operations for the fiscal year then ended, in con- 
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formity with generally accepted accounting principles for nonprofit 
institutions applied on a basis consistent with that of the preced- 
ing year. 

Cash.—Receipts and disbursements shown on the books were recon- 
ciled with deposits and checks clearing the banks, and the balances 
were reconciled to those reported by the banks for all funds. The 
comparative cash position is set out in Exhibit 4, with funds sepa- 
rately summarized in Exhibits 5 through 8. Cash balances at year-end 
were $10,771.18 smaller than at the first of the year, but disbursements 
include the purchase of $15,000 of bonds. 

Receivables.—In view of the circumstances and type of receivables, 
confirmation by circularization is not considered necessary. The 
amounts due from sale or exchange of books are considered to be 
collectible, and the dues billed and unpaid represent members with 
more than one year’s standing. Only $88 of the amount is more than 
ninety days outstanding. A breakdown by source is reported in Ex- 
hibit 10. 

Investments.—Bonds with face value of $15,000 were purchased 
during the year. No bonds were redeemed. Direct examination of 
the securities was made at the Austin National Bank. Complete details 
of the issues and redemption values are shown in Exhibit 9. The net 
increase in redemption values during the year was $869. As the result 
of a stock dividend the Association now has 134 shares of General 
Foods nopar common. The stock is reported at cost, but the market 
value on March 1, 1957, was approximately $5,800. 

Inventory.—When the cash basis of recording revenue and expense 
is followed, outlays for publishing are deducted in the year of pay- 
ment, and the revenues from sale is taken up when cash is received. 
The inventory of books on hand does not appear on the statement of 
position. The inventory count furnished by the officers of the Asso- 
ciation and test-reconciled by me follows: 


Inventory, January 30, 1957 





(De So IO | OT Aaa Pe 261 
SSUDEM MAMAN T DK MMECRAAM (PMNADEONMEREGS 5525 5.5: ocs 0.9: 5.61413 415 ioe ue:6se 9 4:0. S90 692 
AGE OL arOIRIOIENT ON RAMEN oss Gua sea swe reins aa dees oe 1,526 
Gumiulative Index—bound «....... 60.6. cbcesce ee. 40 
—— 117) 11) Eee a ea 744 784 
EAESOOK VOL WUCHIETT RUNS MOGUIEY 2. oe i eee eens see sawn 597 
Migration into East Texas—cloth................. 259 
co 2 Se ee 432 691 
RUPROMROUUN Mee tene rem n  rtn Se ker ay a satire pa die widictie es iGcaid a to se%enenscoya-b:eialonare 517 
The Handbook of Texas (incl. 13 damaged).................. 3,024 
UNOS Mot ERED ORARRUIINY ole csi <bean <vaieisid Sones cee 22 
CeO CUS Os U0 2 oe green oe ere ce 246 


Bog Oe. Vo Od COU ae a i ie rer 308 
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Liabilities—The officers report that no known liabilities exist except 
the salary item reported, which was paid March 1. 

Net Assets.—As shown by the statement of position (Exhibit 1) and 
the reconciliation of beginning and ending balances (Exhibit 2), the 
net assets or equity of the Association increased $4,504.95 during the 
year, compared to an increase of $12,594.93 in the preceding year. 


Comments on Operations 


The record of cash receipts and disbursements does not reflect the 
total cost of the Association’s operations since the University provides 
housing and office staff. Details of the receipts and payments out of 
Association monies appear in Exhibit 4, with separate schedules for 
other funds in Exhibits 5 through 8. 

General Fund.—Dues and subscriptions provided 50% of the Gen- 
eral Fund revenue, compared to 77% last year. Significant increases 
in revenue from reprints and the book auction offset slight declines in 
advertising and dues. The increase in “other’’ sources is accounted 
for in part by the receipt of $1,750 for dinners and other events of 
the annual meeting. Total receipts were 24°% above those of the pre- 
ceding year. Current-year manufacturing costs—printing, binding, and 
art work—were 24% greater than last year. Total disbursements ex- 
ceeded total receipts by $1,450.41. 

Publication Fund.—Sale of the Handbook and the new publication, 
History of Young County, accounted for g0% of the total receipts 
for the year. ‘Total sales were off slightly from last year. Exhibit 6 
contains a summary of the receipts and disbursements from the fund. 
Excluding the disbursement of $15,000 to purchase bonds, receipts 
exceeded disbursements by $5,568, compared to an excess of $6,491 
last year. 

Other Funds.—No disbursements were made from the Savings Fund 
or the Junior Historian Fund. The Junior Historian Fund, however, 
is indebted to the General Fund and Publication Fund for reimburse- 
ment of prizes awarded in 1956 amounting to $355, which is more 
than its cash balance. 

Agency Funds.—Two funds for which the Association is trustee are 
set out in Exhibit 11. Balances of these funds are not included in the 
Association’s position statement. 


General Comments 


Though operations are accounted for on the cash basis, as is typical 
of nonprofit organizations whose primary responsibility is steward- 
ship of funds, the statement of position—as in prior years—reflects the 
realizable value of securities and receivables in addition to cash 
balances. 

Adequate internal control is achieved by bonding the custodial 
officer, requiring checks to be countersigned, and maintaining essen- 
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tial records. Sales invoices used to bill book purchasers and subscribers 
should be pre-numbered and maintained in numerical order and 
alphabetically filed to improve the accounting for inventories. 

The scope of this engagement does not include a detailed verifica- 
tion that all receipts have been recorded or that disbursements have 
been made in accordance with the stipulations of specific grants or 
the directives of the Association’s governing body. 

I wish to acknowledge the gracious cooperation of the officers and 
staff of the Association. 

Very truly yours, 
/s/ Jim G. ASHBURNE 
Jim G. Ashburne, C.P.A. 


Exhibit 1. 


Texas State Historical Association 
Statement of Financial Position 
End of Fiscal Year, February 28, 1957 


ASSETS 
Cash: 
SOEaareMA MOLARS reer Yoyo oS orn fo ote ec enietR MASc hha $ 20,422.79 
POT TON ST 0c Sa eee eee ttre ORS 
DREN RMN ENAB wie cs ee sO A io a brain ole gee a eG Ate 447-23 
Boocal rose Mund: wisn cence es ets cs 374-72 
Waggener Junior Historian Fund (Hoblitzelle grant) .... 304.19 
POEOEM Oe ed PLEIN eee ees hs a a tary Pama aid Seardines sain ween 78.51 $ 36,276.90 
Receivables: 
ne for books and on exchange... ...................45 837.49 
LTC p CU SU Es Ve CT: 210.00 1,047.49 
Investments: 
U. S. Government bonds (current redemption value) : 
RUM NURS ec ere. ok eG OU Gidley aie ee $10,920.00 
Waggener Junior Historian Fund.................... 3,820.00 
RMsEMEANNIED MRA oe ioc ek Saban acan caesar ws 71,667.50 86,407.50 
General Foods nopar common (cost) ..................... 3,000.00 
AUREL ABO D Clee gee ee ras prises 9s es sss SF 5 Apel aluw Se ns 151.20 
SM nNN BNE erect che eae ies $126,883.09 
LIABILITIES 
SOP Y 277 1 Eo Sy ar ae en eae a 75.00 
"$126,808.09 
EQUITY 
Pra oe) Cloris ba C0; Ci ee ee $122,303.14 


eh ere log, iL te 1 1 an re a are 4,504.95 $126,808.09 
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or 
or 


Exhibit 2. 
Texas State Historical Association 
Analysis of Changes in Equity 
Fiscal Year Ending February 28, 1957 




















Audit balance, March 1, 1956... ............... $122,303.14 
Add: 
Increase in redemption value of securities: 
ROCOEMALY BOL IQR IN ccia Fiokyeus eda mais Hod wae wide & .....$ 86,407.50 
PRP E INOS NGG OY risa niga otuag.daee bs Bad eave wyed gcere ersiatnns 70,538.50 15,869.00 
RMIGHEASE TER GURNEE SNES oes pcs sted neve sede nae one oie ; 151.20 
$138,323.34 
Deduct: 
Excess of cash disbursements over cash receipts: 
ROINDMIMCIR BEERS eis aie one Tawan ido wees ads a $ 38,583.95 
PCOS hoagie Sawa seh genscdiesssaceneng earns 27,812.77 
$ 10,771.18 
Decrease in receivables: 
iy PRG Ut C710 Sa ee ee $ 1,791.56 
Je DiC t fesse 7 i a a ce ar ee 1,047.49 744.07 11,515.25 
Balance reported on statement of financial position........ $126,808.09 
Exhibit 3. 
Texas State Historical Association 
Comparative Statements of Position 
At End of Fiscal Years 
ASSETS 
Increase or 
1957 1956 Decrease* 
Cash balances: 
Cereral MOREY 9S. t isan kseis tere wees $ 20,423 $ 21,873 $ 1,450* 
PUBNCAUGH PURE: ohci.003 eed. sie eon 14,649 24,081 9.432* 
SANANDR SRN areca tain sae saw se es 447 439 8 
Special’ Purpose Fund... ...2...0266 2400s 375 375 
Waggener Junior Historian Fund....... 304 201 103 
Se Sob UG Shas |W oee areas cece eer 79 79 
Total Cash—all funds.......... $ 36,277 $ 47,048 $ 10,771* 
Receivables: 
Due for books and on exchange......... $ 837 $ 1,506 $  669* 
Dues; billed and: Wnpaid .. .....:6...6646 55. 210 285 75° 
Rotal Receivables)... 566600662 $ 1,047 $ 1,791 $ 744° 
U. S. Government Bonds: 
Pupucaton MANGE 22.22. o ese eee $ 71,667 $ 56,102 $ 15,565 
Se Cea Oe Cao COU aeeeeer 10,920 10,640 280 
Waggener Junior Historian fund........ 3,820 3:796 24 





Total Bonds—all funds......... $ 86,407 $ 70,538 $ 15,869 
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Increase or 
1957 1956 Decrease* 
COTYTC (TY. CC 0 Se ere on ee ee Jee 010 $ 3,000 
CANS) oe CS a rr Ser ae eee ar sere 151 151 
Total Assete—all funds. .................. $126,883 $122,378 $ 4,505 
LIABILITIES 
SE ESAMIRINO GoLite rs 3 cielo ces ola $ is $ 113 
NET ASSETS and EQUITY-—all funds. . $126,808 $122,303 $ 4,505 
1Portion of cash balance on deposit 
with savings and loan companies.....$ 11,157 $ 10,830 $ 327 


Exhibit 4. 


Texas State Historical Association 
Comparative Statement of Receipts and Disbursements—All Funds 
Fiscal Years Ending in February 
Increase or 
1956-1957 1955-1956 Decrease* 





Beginning cash balances: 

















GSeneral Hind «occ .6 ss eesncccec.s sass .-.§$20,87320 $20,44g19 § 1.49001 
PAPAMOM TRUE 55k ieee os oe cee sey MAIOORRO 7,589.98 6,491.30 
SAS TRS OS Ses ae eerie a te 439-52 436.87 2.65 
Special Mplinose RUNGE 56.6. ee cece ese 374-72 374-72 
Waggener Junior Historian fund............ 200.85 788.31 587.46* 
SOccil D107 10S SS Seer Gertie Ss errant praete e 78.51 78.51 

IOS oii 2s ca aa Sea ne aes eu cee $47,048.08 $39,711.58 $ 7,336.50 

Receipts: 

COTIST AE O11 URES hy ee ar aera po ... $17,850.46 $14,397.93 $ 3.452-53 
RUMMESR REESE ODE) BRANES ee oi is Sig le Oe cot avicis ones 9,851.26 9,828.19 23.07 
SU) C00 AS ee gaan Saran rea 7.71 2.65 5.06 
Sect cl coy 1 (aa eee eae —o— —o— | 
Waggener Junior Historian fund............ 103.34 102.54 80 
Seca 11 7 URS ae erie a Sree eer —o— —o— 

“LOLS SSS Serer pees ey Reece . $27,812.77 $24,331.31 $ 3,481.46 

Disbursements: 
General fund 22... icone. usa ness. $19,90087 $12,967.02 §°6)952.05 
ULE TPN TEC TELS: LES a rae re 19,283.08 3,336.89 15,946.19 
BU eas eR SUBRREITA tO cy as Spina a Jassie Sie oss wis —o— —o— 
ITM ALIOHSSIORC RAINE oo oa Seas Sea os —o— —o— 
Waggener Junior Historian fund............. —o— —o— 
ERD RE eter cle oh isu hiss vies ges —o— —o— 
LOC) ER cen a ner ae ener $38,583.95 $16,304.81 $22,279.14 
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Increase or 
1956-1957 1955-1956 Decrease* 





Ending cash . balances: 





ROMPRES MEEEIER 265 ide Sovirajd uitiawawinsaed se saiderd $20,422.79 $21,873.20 $ 1,450.41* 
PU GHEIOIN, ERIN Vigss acs) py velarmale ee soe scene esinn 14,649.46 24,081.28 9.431.82* 
SEALS as 1) 1c I aaa 447-23 439-52 7-71 
DPECtal PULHOSE TUNE. 65.5 oss 50k 5s os es vine esis ws 374-72 374-72 
Waggener Junior Historian fund........ Lees $04.19 200.85 103.34 
RCCIAIORONINE 68S SAS Se Ra Kis ew sesedwea anes 78.51 78.51 

MISES xi nb casoiedeaaneded ake pat $36,276.90 $47,048.08 $10,771.18* 








Exhibit 5. 


Texas State Historical Association 
Comparative Statement of Receipts and Disbursements—General Fund 
Fiscal Years Ending in February 
Increase or 
1956-1957 1955-1956 Decrease* 











Receipts: 
OMOEA eet S ie heey nk ONE ee es oS oak SS $ 8,900.64 $ 9,368.63 $ 467.99* 
EPrints: AHO OUuarteriess 66... ses ice cee 1,786.61 510.60 1,276.01 
BOOK SAGs) ANG AUCHON ... 2 2.502.050.6668 oe cass 1,018.25 618.95 399-30 
PACU ET 7) 2 en a ee 808.28 970.78 162.50* 
Junior Historian ..... Re Citafets eke nie Sunaiee 1,890.65, 1,634.73 255-92 
Interest on savings deposits.................. 327-33 317-73 9.60 
ROC PEON pccnise Src iel so shally -o. wsikig sidialnnah 4 3,047-35 383.51 2,663.84 
Atansters from: Other TONGS. «...2..606.6 66 oss 71.35 593-00 521.65* 
RULER RROURENES 66 90S snd otevan. kaw oi $17,850.46 $14,397.93 $ 3,452.53 
Disbursements: 
REPIAET I —APUBTTOELY 85 16.0 5.0.5 550. 0°5.5, Sieveie-eiarasns @ ere $ 6,929.01 $ 6,767.22 $ 161.79 
ODES WEAIIPOTB 02055. 6,24 nics) oc GS Viaelels wes 148.80 81.45 67.35 
Printing—Junior Historian ...............64. 2,876.67 2,024.08 852.59 
Reprints anG: Gtuer Priming... 0666.0: 6% 973-37 973-37 
PUNGINR—OUANIERNY, se oo. Sos he hee ees 972-50 285.7 686.80 
Engraving ANG ALG WOIK. «6.6. 6.56. is ae eas 294.12 323.32 29.20* 
RVaRCRNCU CREME CHOUNGAR 5051.64. 4-4:0)isie aa 'cca Ssacere an 1,159.25 1,024.20 135.05 
Loo SUN ees hae Rh Es nih, ere ee 128.97 267.08 138.11* 
Stationery and office supplies................ 81.77 210.60 128.83* 
Welseraph And: tClepNONE 65 26s. esas 15.64 3-45 12.19 
Meeting expenses ($1,750.95 taken in)........ 2,794.15 710.80 2,083.35 
Purchase’ Of BOOKS for’ TESAIE..... os. ss ess 226.27 97-25 129.02 
RONMENT Oa Oe es Sy Ky 5 S'S ibaa Saved 1.50 6.25 4-75* 
Pres, JUnIOr FUStOMAM <5. oii cid cee eens 306.30 296.50 9.80 
RUNG OM IIOEINON ecg aris sio d's Glelne saw dias gia hss 700.61 507.91 192.70 
POUy CaS, CXPCHGHUTES. 25.5 cece eens 60.00 65.00 5.00* 


RIE OR UE eas os oe dK bake Gk see dscuws 1,200.00 1,200.00 
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Increase or 
1956-1957 1955-1956 Decrease* 

















Work charged to Young County History...... 71.35 71.35 
RIRMEGINININIIB Shes a tosh bs ss iss wa coos 360.59 297-11 63.48 
‘Sptal disbursements. ...............5, $19,300.87 $12,967.92 $ 6,332.95 
Excess of receipts or (disbursements) ......... ($ 1,450.41) $ 1,430.01 
Exhibit 6. 


Texas State Historical Association 
Comparative Statement of Receipts and Disbursements—Publication Fund 
Fiscal Years Ending in February 
Increase or 
1956-1957 1955-1956 Decrease* 




















Receipts: 
Book Sales: 
PARAGODK GO SEXAB. oc... os eee e sees $ 5,109.30 $ 6,178.78 $ 1,069.48* 
WCRAB TRAGSUOTY, “MUIPSES 565.65 oo 555 oss sees ve 133.17 1,157.20 1,024.03* 
ameses on) dexas Tistory...........-...... 186.60 930.87 744.27 
EUS Oe SS Sr a AT) |r REAR rg reer 158.00 169.86 11.86* 
CUTOUT ICS (| Ci a 50.00 112.50 62.50* 
Checklist of Texas Imprints................ 78.75 56.25, 22.50 
@exas. Dhrec-Legeed Willie: ............... 60.50 28.50 32.00 
History of Western Falls County........... 15.24 99-40 84.16* 
Migration into East Texas................. 9.50 36.40 26.90* 
DOlE C12 Ae Sea See ae ieee 154.50 54.50 100.00 
History of Young County................. 2,721.40 2,721.40 
PUD Eal AREA BANOS «55552655 esa iscig Se $ 8,676.96 $ 8,824.26 $ 147.30* 
CONT (LOTT TC) JiR See ee an 39-45 100.00 60.55* 
SOMES MAMAS oe ce Sessa sey sees 897.00 690.00 207.00 
APA BA TUNAES ORME or ics 25 5 oo cies as 40'S ie wie ais's 237.85, 207.70 30.15 
avansters from other fuhds........ 2.5... 6.06.6 6.23 6.23* 
PUA OOIS oes sso cea ten sae $ 9,851.26 $9,828.19 $ 23.07 
Disbursements; 
Expense of publishing Young County History.$ 4,181.54 $ 4,181.54 
RMMRNER RNS rh re ates iets Mocs ole Stele hs orcs a sini sis $ 2,564.37 2,564.37* 
JOLT 15 SESS, SAS RI on 60.00 156.00 96.00* 
mniepnone cand telepraph.. 6... 1.6... 605.. 0% 1.54 1.54 
Editorial work on Peters’ Colony............. 40.00 40.00 
SME eee Los a anes esos wee sue e seen 616.52 616.52° 
PAESREDE OE AEIOIMAB 58 oe cis Caw ene was 15,000.00 15,000.00 
Total disbursements ................ $19,283.08 $ 3,336.89 $15,946.19 





Excess of receipts or (disbursements) ......... ($ 9,431.82) $ 6,491.30 
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Exhibit 7. 


Texas State Historical Association 
Comparative Statement of Receipts—Savings Funds 
Fiscal Years Ending in February 
Increase or 
1956-1957 1955-1956 Decrease* 

















Balance, beginning of year............6.6.0+. $ 439.52 $ 436.87 $ 2.65 

PPETERCHCRINOO iy. sn cbidewisewaedee Gare sau waeees 7.71 2.65 5.06 

Balance, ENA OF year. o.... 666s seen edewes $ 447.23 $ 439.52 $ 7.71 
Exhibit 8. 


Texas State Historical Association 
Comparative Statement of Receipts and Disbursements— 
Leslie Waggener Junior Historian Memorial Fund 
Fiscal Years Ending in February 
Increase or 
1956-1957 1955-1956 Decrease* 




















Balance; ‘bepitininp OF Year ..0:5..6<.005.60 asc ..§ 200.85 $ 788.31 $ 587.46* 
Mnterest Cammned: ...i608s coker ec wesw poitiees 103.34 102.54 80 
To be accounted fOEs «uk ca. ss os $ 304.19 $ 890.85 $ 586.66 
Junior Historian prizes................... rex 690.00 690.00* 
Balance, end of year........... ....§ 304.19 $ 200.85 $ 103.34 

Exhibit 9. 


Texas State Historical Association 
U. S. Government Bonds Held—All Funds 
On February 28, 1957 





Date Serial Number Maturity Actual Accrued Redemption 
Acquired Numbers Owned Value Cost Interest Value 
May M 908 644F 5 $ 5,000.00 $ 3,700.00 §$ 1,300.00 $ 5,000.00 
1944 thru 648F 
August M 935 349F 2 2,000.00 1,480.00 520.00 2,000.00 
1944 thru 350F 
June M 1 111 4o01F 4 4,000.00 2,960.00 960.00 3,920.00 
1945 thru 404F 
October M 1 460 117F 20 20,000.00 14,800.00 3,200.00 18,000.00 
1947 thru 136F 
February M 1 460 485F 15 15,000.00 11,100.00 2,400.00 13,500.00 
1948 thru 497F 


499F and 501F 





Total Series F $46,000.00 $34,040.00 $ 8,380.00 $42,420.00 
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Date Serial Number Maturity Actual Accrued Redemption 
Acquired Numbers Owned Value Cost Interest Value 
March M 14 543K 25 $25,000.00 $25,000.00 ($825.00) $24,175.00 
1953 thru 567K 
June M 286 276K 15 15,000.00 15,000.00 (270.00) 14,730.00 
1956 thru 290K 

Total Series K $40,000.00 $40,000.00 ($1,095.00) $38,905.00 
February M 7 753 432G 4 $ 4,000.00 $ 4,000.00 ($180.00) $ 3,820.00 
1951 
214% coupon bond, due 1 $ 1,000.00 $ 1,000.00 $ 262.50 $ 1,262.50 
June 15, 1969, 203 g92B 

Total, all bonds $91,000.00 $79,040.00 $ 7,367.50 $86,407.50 

Recapitulation by Funds 

Total Special | Waggener Publication 

STS GC Cr ne $42,420.00 $10,920.00 $31,500.00 
Series G bonds..... psec et inn kee 3,820.00 $ 3,820.00 

TEER MEMIIUID sie scieyines gale saas 38,905.00 38,905.00 

COU CT 1 1). URS Re Sa ees Sees renee ne 1,262.50 1,262.50 

SOUR Soe ht Renee $86,407.50 $10,920.00 $ 3,820.00 $71,667.50 





Exhibit zo. 


Texas State Historical Association 
Summary of Receivables—All Funds 
As of February 28, 1957 





Membership dues billed and unpaid........................ $ 210.00 
Quarterly .:.... Use) a ae a Sane ee ot 32.00 
UMEPIESe NBONIRSEBEID NE Gtr iirc Ailes ey «8 ome is nis Sie en se 1.75 
RUGTEIMDR ME ERT RAG alo ws sists ng oe ares somo ok aes yas 373-50 
Sere UP ER eee eh) Ron ak aes G aS @ cS ERS 22.50 
COLTER C02 SS 2 SR Se Ser VE, epee 22.50 
RBGSNANEY MOL ADIAINE MODINTIOY 5. ins Ses ce ies weiss ee tte a oe ee 30.24 
PROPER OU: SERRE SRUD 5 oc Ge pus Gog Aces ia wile 5 ssi 9 ayaa ga id Gass 30.00 
SA WAS URES BRRMD ae ee nd ae Ya en PREAH. ies aleble ayy hie 25.00 
Due on exchange from the University of Texas............. 300.00 


$ 1947.49 
Exhibit 11. 


Trust and Agency Funds 
Texas State Historical Association, Trustee 


Humble Cabeza 
Fellowship de Vaca 
Fund Fund 
BATS ACA) Con trict. Oa. 7” ipa eg ge ae eT Sea $ 240.54 $ 250.00 
UPAR DIMEMEREI es PEE Re raion) os Ss seco tice sins oe ais 174.00 


oe a | fa Pe $ 240.54 $ 76.00 
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According to the register, members and guests present at 


the 1957 meeting were: 


Mr. and Mrs. F. T. Fields 
Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Warner 
Wayne Gard 

M. F. Kennedy 

Harriet D. Reynolds 
Jimmie May Hicks 

Ella K. Daggett Stumpf 

R. W. Pettway 

Kenneth Neighbours 
Floyd Ewing 

Wayne Allison 

Lester N. Fitzhugh 
Nareissa L. Fitzhugh 

J. M. Nance 

D. E. Kilgore 

Mrs. Sam King 

George W. Hill 

Mrs. Walter M. Burress 
Mrs. J. F. Lentz 

George P. Isbell 

Mrs. Starkey Duncan 

Mrs. E. A. Peden 

Mrs. F. T. Slack 

J. F. Lentz 

James D. Carter 

Roger N. Conger 

R. L. Williamson 

Sylvan Dunn 

Donald Joseph 

Mr. and Mrs. W. M. Jones 
Mrs. Carl Hertzog 

Carl Hertzog 

Mr. and Mrs. Glenn O. Wilson 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry B. Dielmann 
Mr. and Mrs. C. Stanley Banks 
Mrs. H. G. Hendricks 
Billie Persons 

Mrs. Avis F. Bunton 

H. M. Henderson 

Sister M. Beatrice 

Sister Mary John 

Margaret Bierschwale 

Kirk Kite 

Joseph Schmitz 

Mr. and Mrs. Q. W. Bynum 
Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Bradford 
Mrs. C. W. McGaffey, Jr. 
Paul C. Ragsdale 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred Rathjen 
Helen S. Swanson 


Mrs. Coral Tullis 

Ken J. Edwards, Jr. 

Paul Adams 

Robert B. Walz 

Samuel E. Asbury 

John D. Osburn 

Louis Lenz 

Mrs. R. A. Pugh 

Mrs. Thomas J. Holbrook 
Oliver W. Harbison 

Lee M. Adams 

Mrs. Wm. Rossman 

Lee Simmons 

Frank Caldwell 

Mr. and Mrs. L. R. Bryan, Jr. 
Mrs. George A. Hill, Jr. 
Anthony Van Tuyl 

Mrs. Anthony Van Tuyl 
Pauline A. Pinckney 
Homer Stephen 

H. P. Griffin 

O.R. Bertram 

Mrs. E. W. LeFevre 
Llerena Friend 

Virginia Taylor 

Mr. and Mrs. Seymour V. Connor 
Mr. and Mrs. W. M. Pearce 
Mr. and Mrs. Meredith B. Cain 
Mrs. Eloina B. Roggenbrod 
D. Valin R. Woodward 
Mrs. St. John Garwood 
Mr. and Mrs. L. F. Sheffy 
Harold Marburger 

J. Earl Rudder 

Niles Graham 

David M. Warren 

Imogene Thompson 
Frederica Kilgore 

J. Evetts Haley 

Mrs. J. Evetts Haley 

Mrs. C. H. Standifer 

Mrs. Merle Flagg 

Mrs. Merle Duncan 

Ernest Wallace 

Dan Ferguson 

William L. Willis 

Jack D. Rittenhouse 

Mrs. Susanna L. Compton 
Mrs. T. E. Wiley 

Walter P. Webb 
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Mildred Webb 
Herbert Fletcher 
Walter E. Long 

Riley LeFevers 

Bill Brunson 

Earl B. Braly 

J. A. Carroll 

James K. Howard 

Kay Farquhar 
Ronald L. Davis 

Mrs. W. E. Keys 

W.E. Keys 

James Tenney 

C. D. Richards 

Frank B. Josserand 
Rupert N. Richardson 
Max C. Odom 

Robert Cotner 

Tom Brewer 

Rudolph L. Biesele 
Mrs. Rudolph L. Biesele 
Lestor B. Wood 

James E. Baker 

C. K. Chamberlain 
Garland E. Baylis 

C. F. Schmidt 

Mr. and Mrs. James Harman 
Constance Wook 


Mr. and Mrs. S. W. Pease 
Millicent Huff 

Jailey Dunn 

Proctor Day 

Jimmy D. Hooten 

Carl T. Widén 

J. D. Matlock 

E. C. Barksdale 

Clara Calhoun 

Frank B. Lammons 

Mr. and Mrs. D. W. Knepper 
John A. Harris 

Mr. and Mrs. Ross Boothe 
Joe B. Frantz 

Mary Joe Carroll 

H. Bailey Carroll 

Dorman Winfrey 

Chester V. Kielman 

Mrs. Dorman Winfrey 

Mrs. James Baker 

James Day 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Ransom 
Mr. and Mrs. A. R. Lewis 
Dr. P. I. Nixon 

J. W. Williams 

Ralph Steen 

Mr. and Mrs. Claude Elliott 
Mrs. Vada Vandale 





Cevas Collection 


H. BAILEY CARROLL 


in Texas than Louis Wiltz Kemp, a former president of 

the Association. Dr. Seymour V. Connor, former State 
Archivist, was closely associated with Lou Kemp who was a mem- 
ber of the State Library and Historical Commission which had 
in charge the archives. Dr. Connor has written the following sum- 
mary and interpretation of the life of this esteemed and revered 
‘Texan: 


Ff Ew men have had a more constructive impact upon our time 


In MEMORIAM 
Louis Wittz Kemp, 1881-1956 


Louis Wiltz Kemp died on November 15, 1956. Temporarily 
interred in a cemetery in Houston, his mortal remains will be given 
a final resting place in the Texas State Cemetery in Austin. 

Lou Kemp was one of the most respected and beloved men ever 
to grace the Texas scene. He was born at Cameron, ‘Texas, on Sep- 
tember 4, 1881, the son of Dempsey and Martha (Taylor) Kemp. 
In 1901 he matriculated at the University of Texas, where he was 
enrolled as an engineering student until 1903. As a student he had 
the same honest good humor (touched with Puckish mischief) that 
throughout his life endeared him to so many of his fellows. One 
of his University pranks—bringing Carrie Nation to address the 
students and faculty on the campus—has become legendary. 

After leaving the University, he worked for a while in San Antonio, 
and then for a railroad company in East Texas and Louisiana. In 
1908 he began a long association with the Texas Company and de- 
veloped a keen interest in road construction activity with which he 
was concerned, directly or indirectly, for the rest of his life except 
for a short period during World War I when he was an officer in the 
aviation section of the Signal Corps. From 1923 to 1925 he was 
manager of the Texas Rock Asphalt Company of San Antonio. 

In 1925 the Texas Highway and Municipal Contractors Associa- 
tion employed him as executive secretary. Almost immediately he 
plunged into a controversy raging over the manner in which state 
funds were used for highway and road construction. Numerous small 
contractors had complained of what they believed was unfair treat- 
ment in the awarding of state contracts. Lou Kemp fearlessly headed 
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their fight and in so doing aroused the animosity of the political 
clique in power. With no excuse other than unashamed political 
pressure, he was fired from his job, and the statement was made 
publicly that Lou Kemp was to be the “goat” for the group. 

Taking this as a cue, Kemp began issuing a form of newsletter 
which he entitled “The Goat Bleats.” Scores of interested persons 
pitched in to help him, and for several months “The Goat Bleats” 
reported factually on abuses in the highway program. It is believed 
by many that his activity was in a large degree responsible for the 
election of Dan Moody as governor in 1926. 

Following a brief interval of employment in the Midwest, Lou 
Kemp returned to the Asphalt Division of the Texas Company, 
where he remained until his retirement in 1951. Much of his time 
was spent traveling, which he enjoyed because it gave him the op- 
portunity to see and learn more about his native state. His con- 
tributions to the history of ‘Texas soon became numerous. An early 
interest in the Republic of Texas grew as he filled notebook after 
notebook with data on the lives of individuals who lived in the 
Republic. In 1932 (with Sam Houston Dixon) he published The 
Heroes of San Jacinto, an absorbing book containing biographical 
sketches of the men who had fought under Houston to win Texas 
independence. In 1944 he produced a similar book on the Signers 
of the Texas Declaration of Independence. At his home in Houston 
he maintained literally hundreds of looseleaf notebooks crammed 
with unpublished biographical data about early Texans. 

In the meantime he became the self-appointed sponsor of the 
Texas State Cemetery. He was instrumental in the reinterment of 
many early Texans in the State Cemetery, in securing markers for 
their graves and the graves of others, and above all in establishing 
a program of beautification and improvement on the tract. The 
State Highway Department built a road through the park and named 
it Lou Kemp Drive in his honor. 

When Texas began laying plans for a centennial celebration in 
1936 it was only natural that Lou Kemp’s services would be re- 
quired. He served as chairman of the advisory board of Texas His- 
torians to the Commission of Control of the Texas Centennial Com- 
mission from 1935 to 1938. The celebration has come and gone, but 
the hundreds of markers erected under Lou Kemp’s supervision all 
across the state stand in perpetual memory of his interest in the 
Texas heritage. He was co-editor of the well-known book describing 
these markers, Monuments Commemorating the Centenary of Texas 
Independence (1939) . 

He helped to organize the San Jacinto Museum of History Asso- 
ciation and to promote the construction of the San Jacinto Monu- 
ment building, and he served as president of this organization until 
his death. He provided an inspiring leadership in numbers of other 
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historical organizations, including the Library and Historical Com- 
mission, the Sons of the American Revolution, the Sons of the Re- 
public of Texas, and the Texas State Historical Association. He also 
was active in the ‘Texas Philosophical Society, the Newcomen Society 
(of England), the American Historical Association, Chi Phi Fra- 
ternity, the American Legion, the Kiwanis Club, and Masonic work. 

Perhaps Lou Kemp’s greatest service to Texas, however, was less 
concrete than the granite markers, the buildings, and the institutions 
—his life, and his whole attitude toward life, was a source of 
inspiration engendering in others a real respect for ‘Texas. With great 
experience in the affairs of government, Lou Kemp had such a 
simple and profound faith in the Texas democracy that everyone who 
knew him was impressed. His was not a naive acceptance of the 
homilies and platitudes of patriotic orations, but an understanding 
and appreciation of the processes in our American system. Out of 
his experience he drew, not cynicism as many men do, but respect, 
and he conveyed this fundamental feeling to all who knew him. 
In a world too full of scoffers, muckrakers, and detractors, Lou Kemp 
influenced hundreds, perhaps thousands, to dignify and respect the 
state and its officials. 

Lou Kemp is survived by his widow, Violet (Volz) Kemp; two 
sons, Charles Dempsey and Arthur Jeff; and by hundreds of personal 
friends who cherish his memory dearly. 


Past President of the Association Harbert Davenport, Sr., died 
in Jacksonville, ‘Texas, on February 23. The “Judge” was born 
at Eastland on October 19, 1882, and had a long and varied 
career in Texas which included farming, printing, editing, and 
serving as foreman in the penitentiary at Rusk. In 1906 he de- 
cided to become a practicing attorney and entered the Law School 
of the University of Texas where he received the LL.B. in 1908. 
He practiced in Anahuac to 1912 when he removed to Browns- 
ville which remained his home throughout a long lifetime. 

He participated in the phenomenal Valley development and 
became a specialist in Texas’ land titles and a devotee of Texas 
history. He spoke with authority on numbers of topics. His ar- 
ticles contributed to the Quarterly were: 

“The First Europeans in Texas (principally on Cabeza de 

Vaca) ,” XXIII; 

“The Expedition of Panfilo de Narvaez,” XXII and XXVIII; 

“Captain Jesus Cuellar, Texas Cowboy,” XXX; 

‘Men of Goliad,” XLIII; 
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“Notes on Early Steamboating on the Rio Grande,” XLIX; 
“Geographic Notes on Spanish Texas: El] Orcoquisac and Los 
Horconsitos,” L. 

Davenport became president of the Texas State Historical Asso- 
ciation in 1939 and served through 1941. He aided hundreds of 
students of Texas history and taught Texas history as a visiting 
professor in the University of Texas. 

Probably his most celebrated legal case was that dealing with 
Padre Island. Texas historical enterprise has lost an eminent con- 
tributor; the state has lost an outstanding citizen. 

Ww 

Professor Robert A. Law at the University of Texas has pre- 
sented to the Association a collection of papers read before the 
Fortnightly Club. The collection includes printed works and 
manuscripts. The papers were assembled for the semicentennial 
celebration of the founding of the Club held recently on the 
University campus. 

Ww 

T. C. Richardson, the “Rambling Longhorn” of Texas jour- 
nalism, died on November 19, 1956. An Association member of 
long standing, he was associate editor of the Farmer-Stockman 
Magazine at the time of his death. Although his work was con- 
cerned primarily with West Texas, he was well known for his 
contributions to the improvement of agriculture and rural com- 
munities throughout the state. 

Ww 

The East Tennessee Historical Society Publications (No. 28) 
for 1956 contains two articles of interest to Texas history: (1) 
Stanley J. Folmsbee and Anna Grace Catron, “The Early Career 
of David Crockett,” and (2) Sarah Brown McNiell, “Andrew 
Jackson and Texas Affairs, 1819-1836.” 

Ww 

Mrs. Evelyn Hornsby Mims, Association member of Fort 
Worth, recently wrote to the Association commenting on the 
marked contrast between the housing of the Texas State Archives 
and similar collections in other states. During the past summer, 
Mrs. Mims had the pleasure of doing historical research in the 
Tennessee State Library and Archives and the Indiana State 
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October 19, 1882 — February 23, 1957 
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Library. In her words, the beauty and efficiency of the buildings 
in which these institutions are housed put Texas to shame. Anyone 
who has had an opportunity to share this experience in Indiana 
and Tennessee can certainly better appreciate just how far Texas 
has permitted itself to lag in its obligation to both the past and 
the future. re 


Isaac Joslin Cox, a long-time member of the Association, died 
in San Antonio on October 31, 1956. Before the turn of the cen- 
tury Dr. Cox had taught at San Antonio Academy. He took his 
Ph.D. degree from Pennsylvania in 1904. He was a meticulous 
scholar and an early contributor to the Quarterly. Perhaps his 
major interest was in West Florida but he worked many years 
on the Burr Controversy. Professor Cox retired from the chair- 
manship in the history department of Northwestern University 
in 1941 and had resided in San Antonio for about the last decade. 

Ww 

The Texas State Journal of Medicine for March, 1957, contains 
an article by Pat Ireland Nixon entitled “Surgery: A Cultural 
Factor in Early Texas,” which makes a splendid contribution to 
Texas history. ‘ 


Mrs. Kate Bates, who was born on October 12, 1871, at Sterling, 
Texas, near Calvert, died at her home in Houston on January 
30, 1957. Her forbears had been active in the affairs of Texas 
since the days of the Republic. Mrs. Bates’s grandmother was the 
second wife of Governor O. M. Roberts. Mrs. Bates was the 
daughter of Captain Lycurgus Watters Broocks of San Augustine, 
who was a captain in the Civil War. Mrs. Bates was a charter 
member of the Ezekiel Cullen Chapter of San Augustine of the 
Daughters of the Republic of Texas and a longtime member of 
the Association. She was a music teacher for many years but 
throughout her long lifetime maintained an intense interest in 
Texas history. " 


In an attractive pamphlet of eight pages the San Jacinto 
Museum of History Association has announced the procuring 
of 140 water colors done by Sam Chamberlain, a soldier-artist 
of Mexican War fame. The Chamberlain collection was on ex- 
hibit at the San Jacinto Museum during the month of January. 
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Beatrice Mackey Doughtie, 3449 Peachtree Road, N. E., C-2, 
Atlanta 5, Georgia, has contributed a copy of her book, The 
Mackeys (Variously Spelled) and Allied Families, to the Associa- 
tion. Mention is made therein to many of the name who removed 
to ‘Texas before 1860. Thanks and appreciation are extended to 
Mrs. Doughtie. se 

Andrew Forest Muir, 946 Cortlandt Street, Houston 8, Texas, 
has recently had two articles published on relatively unknown 
early residents of Texas: 

“Isaac B. Desha, Fact and Fancy” in Filson Club History 
Quarterly, XXX (October, 1956), 319-323. Desha was the noto- 
rious son of Governor Joseph Desha of Kentucky and was in 
Austin’s Colony in 1828. 

“William P. Johnson, Southern Proletarian and Unionist” in 
Tennessee Historical Quarterly, XV (December, 1956), 330-338. 
Johnson was the older brother of President Andrew Johnson and 
lived in Columbia, Brazoria County, from 1858 to his death 
in 1865. i 

Dr. W. M. W. Splawn, President of the University of Texas 
from 1924 to 1927, has completed a two-volume manuscript on 
“The University of Texas: Its Origin and Growth to 1928.” In- 
cluded in this manuscript are Dr. Splawn’s memoirs during his 
presidency at the University. The original copy has been pre- 
sented to Dr. Logan Wilson, President of the University, under 
whose instigation the project was carried on. A bound carbon 
copy has been placed in the Archives Collection at the Barker 
Texas History Center. se 

On October 12, 1956, a meeting was held at Sam Houston 
State Teachers College to perfect organization of the Sam Houston 
Memorial Association. The purpose of the association is to assist 
jointly with the college in the further development of the Sam 
Houston Shrine. The officers of the association, chosen at the 
meeting, are: 

Roderick J. Watts of Houston, President 
Sam Acheson of Dallas, Vice President 
Ed Kilman of Houston, Vice President 


Mac Woodward of Huntsville, Treasurer 
Mrs. Grace Longine of Huntsville, Curator-Director. 

















The Soils of Texas 


Adapted from Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station Bulletin 431 
by W. T. Carter. See Other Side 
for soil descriptions. 
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A East Texas Timber Country 


B cE Gulf Coast Prairie 
G ae Blackland Prairie 


Grand Prairie 


E hee West Cross Timbers 


, —_ Central Basin 
zz Rio Grande Plain 


H _ Edwards Plateau 
Prepared by 
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A BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE SOILS OF TEXAS 


EAST TEXAS TIMBER COUNTRY (including East Cross Timbers): Total Area-26 million acres 
Upland 
Soils - Light colored, acid sandy loams and sands. Main series: Bowie, Norfolk, Ruston, Kirvin, 
Nacogdoches, Boswell, Lufkin, Lakeland. 
Vegetation - Loblolly and shortleaf pine and oaks. 
Land Use - Timber, pasture, truck crops. 
Bottomland 
Soils - Dark colored, acid sandy loams and clays. Main series: Bibb, Iuka, Ochlockonee. 
Vegeiation - Bottomland hardwoods. 
Land Use - Pasture, meadow, timber. 


GULF COAST PRAIRIE: Total Area-8 million acres 
Soils + Dark colored, black to gray clays, some sandy loams, (acid east of Trinity River). 


Main Series: Lake Charles, Beaumont, Harris, Hockley, Katy, Edna. 
Vegetation - Tall bunch grasses. 
Land Use - Pasture, rice, cotton. 


BLACKLAND PRAIRIE: Total Area-11 million acres 
True Blackland 
Soils - Dark colored, limy, crumbly clays. Main series: Houston, Hunt, Bell, Austin, Lewisville. 
Vegetation - Tall prairie grasses. 
Land Use - Cotton, small grains, corn, pasture, 
Prairie (mixed land) 
Soils - Light colored, acid loams and clays. Main series: Wilson, Crockett, Irving. 
Vegetation - Tall prairie grasses, some oaks. 
Land Use - Pasture, cotton, corn, 
Bot toml and 
Soils - Dark colored, limy clays. Main series: Trinity, Catalpa, Kaufman. 
Vegetation - Bottomland hardwoods. ; 
Land Use - Cotton, pasture, corn. 


GRAND PRAIRIE: Total Area-7 million acres 
Soils - Dark colored, liny, crumbly, stony clays. Main series: San Saba, Denton, Crawford, 
Tarrant, 
Vegetation - Tall prairie grasses, some live oak, cedar. 
Land Use - Small grains, pasture, range, corn, sorghums, cotton, 


WEST CROSS TIMBERS: Total Area-7 million acres 
Soils - Light colored, slightly acid sandy loams and sands. Main series: Windthorst, Nimrod, 
Stephenville, Darnell, May. 
Vegetation - Tall and short grasses, scrub oak, 
Land Use - Range, pasture, peanuts, peaches, grain sorghum. 


CENTRAL BASIN: Total Area-2 million acres 
Soils - Reddish, non-limy, stony sandy loams. Main Series: Tishomingo, Harley, Pontotoc, 
Pedernales. 
Vegetation - Mesquite trees, live oak, post oak, mixed grasses. 
Land Use - Range, grain sorghums, small grains. 


RIO GRANDE PLAIN: Total Area-22 million acres 
Soils - Dark soils: Black, limy clays. Main series: Victoria, Monteola. 


Red soils: Non-limy, reddish sandy loams. Main series: Duval, Webb. 
Grayish-brown soils: Non-acid, deep crumbly clay loams and sandy loams. Main Series: 
Hidalgo, Willacy, Brennan. 
Loose sands: Mainly Nueces series. 
Vegetation - Grasses, mesquite and other shrubs, mostly thorny. 
Land Use - Range, pasture, citrus, commercial vegetables, cotton, sorghums, corn. 


EDWARDS PLATEAU: Total Area-22% million acres 
Soils - Mostly dark, limy, stony clays. Main series: Tarrant, Valera, Ector. 


Vegetation - Cedars, live oak, shin oak, mesquite trees, short grasses. 
Land Use - Mostly range for beef cattle, sheep, and goats. 


ROLLING PLAINS: Total Area-24% million acres 
Soils - Dark brown to red, limy clays and loams. Main series; Abilene, Miles, Foard, Valera, 
Tillman. 
Vegetation - Short grasses and bunch grasses. 
Land Use - Range, cotton, grain sorghum, small grains. 


PLAINS: Total Area-21 million acres 
Soils - Brown or red, non-limy sands, sandy loams, and clay loams. Main series: Amarillo, Pullman 


Mansker, Potter, Tivoli, Brownfield. 


Vegetation - Short grasses. 
Land Use - Wheat, cotton, grain sorghums, pasture, Irish potatoes, range. 


MOUNTAINS AND BASINS: Total Area-17 million acres 
Soils - Light colored, limy stony sands and clays. Main series: Reeves, Reagan, Verhalen, 


Brewster, Ector, Rough stony land. 


Vegetation - Short grass, desert shrubs. 
Land Use - Range; under irrigation, cotton, alfalfa, sorghums, cantaloupes. 
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The Sam Houston Shrine, which is included in the environs 
of the Sam Houston State Teachers College, consists of fifteen 
acres of the original homestead of General and Mrs. Houston, 
the original residence and law office which General Houston 
erected, the “Steamboat House” in which he died, together with 
a reproduction of the Houston kitchen, a carriage house, and the 
Sam Houston Memorial Museum which was erected in 1936 as 
a centennial memorial. se 


Wayne Gard, a leading Texas historian and an editorial writer 
for the Dallas Morning News, spoke to the Denton Rotary Club 
on April 4, in connection with the city and county centennial 
which is to be commemorated there this year. Gard was also a 
speaker to the Writer’s Roundup in Amarillo on April 9. 

Ww 

From R. E. Medlar, Box 443, Reese AFB, Texas, has come a 
letter inviting any institution or association member who owns 
Texas or Confederate currency or bonds of any type to write to 
him for special information concerning the above mentioned 
items. Mr. Medlar points out that he has in his personal collection 
142 of the 170 Texas notes illustrated in the new book Confed- 
eracy and Southern State Currency, edited by Grover and Clar- 
ence Criswell. ste 


Inserted herewith is a map of the Soils of Texas made available 
by the Extension Service of the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of ‘Texas. The valuable map will be of interest to Texas 


historians and others. se 


St. Mary’s Church of San Antonio has issued a 100th Anni- 
versary Bulletin in remembrance of its founding and develop- 
ment through the past century. 

Ww 

Hyrus L. Andrus of Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah, 
would like to hear from any member of the Association who has 
any information concerning Mormon efforts to colonize the Texas 
area. Dr. Andrus has been referred to “The Mormon Migration 
into Texas” by C. Stanley Banks in the July Quarterly of 1945, 
which is probably the most informative treatment existing on the 
subject at the present time. 
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The University of Texas Library has received a complete set of 
microfilm copies of the catalogs of Sears, Roebuck and Company. 
The catalogs span the years 1892-1956, and will be of particular 
use to research students in history. 

Ww 

David M. Vigness of Texas Technological College, has been 
awarded a Fulbright Grant to lecture in the University of Chile 
and the Catholic University, both in Santiago. Vigness has been 
active in the Association program for a number of years, both in 
connection with the annual meeting and as a contributor to the 
Quarterly. His doctoral dissertation at the University of Texas 
dealt with the history of the Republic of the Rio Grande. 

Ww 

Mrs. Richard D. Haines of Temple, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Memorial and Historic Markings for the Texas Society 
of the Daughters of the American Colonists, has furnished the 
office with a seventeen-page mimeographed report making rec- 
ommendations for places in Texas worthy of historical markers. 
The Daughters have blanketed Texas with their interest and this 
report might be used advantageously by many communities and 
groups within the state. The report will be placed in the Barker 
Texas History Center. ‘ 


Captain Mabel Gilbert, the first settler in Wichita County, was 
the subject of a sketch by Pauline Naylor in the Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram for April 7, 1957. Gilbert occupies a distinguished place 
in the frontier history of Texas. 


Ww 
The Southwest Collection at Texas Tech has acquired the 
memoirs and collection of Clent Breedlove, pioneer South Plains 
aviator. The collection includes pictures, log books, correspond- 
ence, newspaper clippings, and personal items of Breedlove. 
Ww 
Progress and planning are revealed in an April letter from 
Tyrus T. Cox, president of the Gillespie County Historical Society. 


Over a century ago a pioneer mother soothed her children with a 
tale of Easter rabbits, thus explaining the Indian fires burning in 
the Fredericksburg hills. The tale became a legend and the fires on 
the hills and the rabbits a custom which today still kindles the imagi- 
nation of children. 
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Easter in Fredericksburg, because of its uniqueness, attracts visitors 
from far and wide. You will be happy to know that this year, in 
addition to the annual Easter Fires pageant, the Gillespie County 
Historical Society has made it possible for interested persons to visit 
century-old rock homes. On Saturday afternoon, April 20, from 
1:30 to 5:30 various homes will be open to visitors. Tickets, maps 
and tour information may be procured at the Kammlah House, 
309 West Main Street, headquarters for the tour. 

The Kammlah House, an old pioneer home and country store, 
which the Historical Society is restoring, will be of special interest 
in this tour of old houses. With its big cooking fireplaces, its patio, 
smoke house and big barn, the old house breathes the atmosphere 
of old Fredericksburg. 

The Dr. J. Hardin Perry guest house, restored by Architect Albert 
Keidel, features the original log cabin as one of the attractive bed- 
rooms. Early handmade furnishings add to the charm of this old 
rock dwelling, situated among large liveoak trees overlooking the 
Baron’s Creek. 

The Johann Peter Tatsch House, residence of Misses Esther and 
Emmie Mueller, which was selected by the advisory committee of 
the American Building Survey of Historic Buildings as possessing 
exceptional architectural interest and as being worthy of most care- 
ful preservation, is fundamentally unchanged. 

The Milholland House, a pioneer home restored with architectural 
beauty for modern living, contains many interesting details such as 
old iron hardware, a corner fireplace and various effectively placed 
windows. 

The Johann Joseph Walch House, restored by Mrs. Leroy Den- 
man, and furnished with charm and originality, is set in a rock- 
walled garden at the creek. The original home of stone mason Walch, 
who was among the first settlers of Fredericksburg, is now a little 
guest house in the corner of the garden. 

Other interesting buildings, such as the Vereins Kirche Museum, 
Sunday houses and the White Elephant Saloon will be designated 
on the map. At 6 o'clock the regular Abendglocken (evening bells) 
will ring from the steeples of the churches of Fredericksburg, inviting 
everyone to worship Sunday morning at the church of his choice. 

On Saturday evening, April 20, at 8:00 o'clock, the colorful Fred- 
ericksburg Easter Fires Pageant, woven around the legend, will be 
presented at the Fair Park as Easter Fires are burning on hills in 


the background. 
“ oe 


Dr. Harry Ransom, associate editor of the Quarterly and Dean 
of the Faculty Division of the College of Arts and Sciences at the 
University of Texas, has been interested in establishing in Austin 
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a research center in connection with the State Archives, Univer- 
sity facilities, and related libraries. The University of Texas News 
and Information Service released the following comments Dr. 
Ransom made on the subject of a research center at the last meet- 
ing of the Texas Philosophical Society. 


Texas needs a library research center in Austin, in connection with 
the State’s archives and related libraries already owned by the people 
of Texas, Dr. Harry H. Ransom, University of ‘Texas College of Arts 
and Sciences dean, said. 

Dr. Ransom proposed a Texas center for the collection of knowl- 
edge, a “central” for the diffusion of information, at the Texas 
Philosophical Society’s annual meeting here. 

“A library research center would save its operating expenses in 
moneys now spent by Texas individuals, industries and institutions 
who have to go where knowledge has been massively collected or 
do without,” he asserted. 

Dr. Ransom expressed confidence that the proposed center would 
help Texas to “get here, develop here and keep here more creative 
minds.” 

“Young Texans who now are persuaded to leave the state for col- 
lections elsewhere might be persuaded by such a research center to 
stay; and some who have left might be persuaded to come back,” he 
suggested. 

Dr. Ransom said the early leaders of Texas had “bi-focal vision— 
historic and prophetic.” 

“They looked backward to the great accumulations of knowledge; 
they also looked forward to the future needs of Texas,” he explained. 

The research center Dr. Ransom envisions would help Texas “attract 
more of the talent, skill, knowledge and wisdom which it needs now 
and will need in the future,” he said. 


Ww 
The San Antonio Historical Association continues to present 
distinguished speakers at its meetings. On February 15 Colonel 
Harry Henderson spoke on “The Texas Army after San Jacinto,” 
and on March 15 Charles Schrade talked on “Entertainment in 
Texas, 1821 to 1860.” ™ 


The Special Committee of the General Faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Texas on the preparation of the Eugene Campbell Barker 
Memorial Resolution has filed with the Secretary of the General 
Faculty the following report: 
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In MEMORIAM 
EUGENE CAMPBELL BARKER 


Professor Eugene Campbell Barker died in Austin, ‘Texas, on 
October 22, 1956. Excepting the years in graduate study at the 
University of Pennsylvania and Harvard, he spent his entire academic 
life in the service of the University of Texas, a service extending 
over a period of fifty-seven years. 

He was born in Walker County, near Riverside, Texas, November 
10, 1874. Prior to coming to the University, he was in the employ 
of the railroad shops in Palestine, and while a student at the Uni- 
versity, he served as mail clerk on a night run for the Missouri 
Pacific. He entered the University of Texas in 1895, was awarded 
the B.A. degree in 1899 and the M.A. a year later. He served as tutor 
in history at the University from 1899 to 1901; instructor from 1901 
to 1908; adjunct professor, 1908 to 1911; associate professor, 1911- 
1913; professor from 1913 to his retirement in 1951, and professor 
emeritus until his death. When the title of Distinguished Professor 
was created in 1937, Dr. Barker was among the first group of three 
chosen for this position. 

On May 6, 1903, while an instructor, Dr. Barker married Matilda 
LeGrand Weeden whose charm and culture provided an ideal back- 
ground and atmosphere for Dr. Barker’s future work. Their field- 
stone colonial home at 2600 San Gabriel Street in Austin was a model 
of architectural beauty. The interior, with the exception of Dr. 
Barker’s study, was furnished with antiques chosen with such taste 
as to create a place of rare charm. It was here that David, the 
Barker’s only child, grew to manhood. 

In 1906 Dr. Barker took a leave of absence and went north for 
graduate work. He studied first at the University of Pennsylvania 
as a Harrison Fellow in history and later as an Austin scholar at 
Harvard where he taught at Radcliffe College. In 1908 he took the 
Ph.D. at Pennsylvania. Returning to the University of Texas, he 
was promoted to the associate professorship in 1911. Two years later 
he became senior professor and chairman of the department of 
history. 

In addition to three earned degrees, Dr. Barker received the LL.D. 
from Transylvania College in 1940, an honor he particularly appre- 
ciated because it was the college that Stephen F. Austin had attended. 
He was elected to Phi Beta Kappa and was a member of Phi Delta 
Theta social fraternity. He was a member of the editorial board of 
the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, and served as president 
in 1923. Though he attended the professional associations with some 
regularity, he could never be called an association man. In 1950 
the Regents created the Eugene C. Barker ‘Texas History Center to 
house Texas books and archives. 
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It was during the thirty-two years of the full professorship that 
Dr. Barker did his scholarly work. Upon his return from graduate 
study in 1908 he found the field of Texas history wide open. With 
that rare judgment for which he was notable, Dr. Barker elected it 
as his own, and selected as his first task that of presenting the defin- 
itive biography of the most important man in Texas, Stephen F. 
Austin. Before writing the biography Dr. Barker collected and began 
the publication of the Austin papers. These papers covered the 
period 1765 to 1836, and were published by the American Historical 
Association in four volumes in the years 1924-1928. The Life of 
Stephen F, Austin was published in 1925, and was recognized im- 
mediately as a definitive work. It is often described as a classic and 
has been called the finest single piece of historical writing yet done 
in Texas. There is no doubt that Dr. Barker prized it above all his 
other contributions. His admiration and affection for Austin were 
boundless, but his rigid principles of complete historical objectivity 
were such that he hardly permitted himself a word of praise. The 
nearest he came to it was in the last restrained paragraph of the book: 


He (Austin) was a man of warm affections, and loved the 
idea of home, but he never married. Texas was home and wife 
and family to him. He died on a pallet on the floor of a two- 
room clapboard shack, a month and twenty-four days past his 
forty-third birthday. His work was done, but he was denied 
the years so hardly earned for the enjoyment of its fruits. There 
is a certain poetic completeness in this, but the prosaic mind 
rebels. Austin sowed unselfishly and abundantly, and he deserved 
also to reap. 


With the work on Austin out of the way, Dr. Barker turned to 
other tasks. In the scholarly field he published Mexico and Texas 
(1821-1835), 1928; Readings in Texas History, 1929; The Father of 
Texas, 1935. The second great, and the most famous, character in 
Texas history was Sam Houston. Dr. Barker and Miss Amelia Wil- 
liams undertook the stupendous task of collecting the papers of 
Houston and these were published in eight volumes, 1938-1943, under 
the title of The Writings of Sam Houston. 

Paralleling his authorship of books, Dr. Barker served as managing 
editor of the Southwestern Historical Quarterly, publication of the 
Texas State Historical Association, from 1910 to 1937. For twenty- 
seven years he not only edited the magazine, but he contributed to 
it article after article, most of them dealing with some aspect of 
Texas history. Through his books and articles he showed the in- 
fluence the Texas question and ‘Texas history had on national de- 
velopment, and especially on westward expansion. In this connection 
he exploded some pet hypotheses that had attained wide acceptance. 
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One was that the westward expansion of the United States, the acqui- 
sition of Texas and the Mexican cession of 1848 resulted from a 
conspiracy of southerners to expand slave territory; another was the 
idea that in the Texas Revolution and the Mexican War all the 
fault was on the Mexican side. 

It is always difficult to rate a scholar’s various achievements, to say 
which one of his activities will be the most important. It may be 
said of Dr. Barker that he deserves full credit for the fact that 
today the University library is one of the nation’s great repositories 
of authentic source material on the Civil War. All scholars who 
undertake to write definitively about the War between the States 
must consult books and documents which the University has acquired 
from the proceeds of the Littlefield Fund. 

Major George W. Littlefield, cattleman and banker, had long been 
interested in the University as evidenced by his many benefactions. 
As an ex-Confederate he was disturbed by what he considered unfair 
treatment of the South in the standard histories that were pouring 
out of northern universities. When he complained about what the 
historians were doing to the South, Dr. Barker, always a realist, told 
him that the only remedy would be to get the facts on which a 
true account could be based. The result was that Major Littlefield 
eventually gave $125,000, the proceeds of which were to be spent 
in collecting sources and in writing and publishing a true history 
of the South. 

When the proceeds of the fund became available, books, manu- 
scripts, and newspaper files were abundant and inexpensive. These 
treasures began flowing into the University library, and made it one 
of the chief repositories for Southern history. Six volumes of A His- 
tory of the South have been published and four others are in prog- 
ress. The original Littlefield Fund has not only paid for all this, but 
has grown from unspent income by some forty thousand dollars. 
This service Dr. Barker rendered in a field in which he was not 
particularly interested. 

In addition to his scholarly writing, Dr. Barker diffused his knowl- 
edge to millions through his textbooks which extended from the 
third grade through the high school. In 1912 he, with C. W. Rams- 
dell and C. S. Potts, published A School History of Texas, which 
was the state adopted text in the sixth grade for many years. In 
1928 he began the publication of a series of school histories of the 
United States. In this series Dr. Barker took in many associates who 
participated in one or more books. Among these associates were 
Henry Steele Commager, William E. Dodd, Frederic Duncalf, 
Walter P. Webb, and others. These books were remarkably successful 
in all parts of the United States, and brought Dr. Barker leisure 
which he never used and independence which he always exercised 
regardless of financial status. 
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Aside from his teaching, the main service of Dr. Barker to the 
University was that of building a department of history which came 
to rank during his active career as among the best in the state 
universities of the nation. Since there was nothing of the promoter 
in him, his success must be explained in other terms. Dr. Barker 
set an example of industry and consistent work that influenced others 
to work. He never told anybody in the department to do anything 
in addition to his duty; but what is more important, he never forbade 
one to do anything he wanted to do. For example, he believed that so 
far as investigation and research were concerned, the individual 
should be free to go where his intellectual curiosity led. The idea 
of one man pre-empting a field and keeping others out was repug- 
nant to him. This tolerance of the rights, and even the aspirations, 
of others was Dr. Barker’s second characteristic which exerted a 
powerful but intangible influence on other members of the history 
department. 

It is when we come to Dr. Barker’s character that language to 
describe him is hard to come by. Great as his scholarship, sound 
as his teaching, both were equalled or surpassed by his strength 
of character. Physically he was tall and angular, rugged is the word 
for him. His eyes were keen, his nose aquiline, his forehead high. He 
had about him an unconscious austerity, the sort found in generals 
and in Indian chiefs. His portrait, painted by Robert Joy, which 
hangs opposite the front door of the Eugene C. Barker Texas History 
Center, is an excellent likeness. To those who knew him best, this 
austerity was but a crust to cover a great heart, to hide his com- 
passion for those less fortunate than he. It is doubtful if any indi- 
vidual who ever went to him in personal distress, failed to receive 
aid. He lent money to any needy student, never took a note or 
required any proof other than the individual volunteered to give. 
All this money, he once said, was paid back, sometimes twenty years 
later. Nobody forgot to pay one so austere and so kindly generous. 
Many years ago an aviator flew a plane into a cottage in west Austin 
occupied by a struggling graduate student, his wife and child. The 
child was killed. Dr. Barker called the student, who was not in the 
history department, and offered to let him have any funds needed 
for the tragic expense. 

This is one side of Dr. Barker, but there was another. While 
he was tolerant of individuals whatever their frailties, he was in- 
tolerant where principles were involved. He hardly knew the mean- 
ing of the word compromise when an issue he thought important 
was at stake. In faculty controversy he would first present his views 
quietly and in a few words, but if the opposition persisted, he would 
unfold his six feet and move from his seat, now a different man. 
His eyes were no longer kindly nor his manner considerate. He de- 
stroyed the opposition in language that was sometimes intemperate. 
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Once when some colleague suggested that academic courtesy should 
prevail, he retorted that what passed for courtesy in a faculty was 
often damned cowardice. He did not use profanity, but did allow 
himself an occasional damn. 

In the publication of his series of textbooks he was in constant 
conflict with the president of the company who was a strong and 
stubborn character. In the midst of one controversy, the publisher’s 
representative entered Dr. Barker’s office just as he was writing a 
telegram. Dr. Barker asked the agent to send the telegram, and 
began to fumble for money to pay for it. 

“Don’t bother about that, Dr. Barker, I'll send it collect.” 

Reaching for the telegram, Dr. Barker said, “Dammit, I'll add 
three words.” 

From 1910 to 1945 Dr. Barker was prominent in all matters that 
were important to the University. He was one of the leaders in 
opposition to Governor James E. Ferguson after the Governor blue 
penciled the entire University appropriation excepting one item, and 
attempted to dismiss several members of the faculty. His conserva- 
tive nature led him into violent opposition to practically everything 
that Franklin D. Roosevelt stood for, and this same conservatism 
caused him to support the University regents when they discharged 
President Homer P. Rainey. 

Dr. Barker’s recreation consisted of golf and fishing. Knowing 
nothing of golf, we cannot comment on this phase of his life, except 
to say that he played for years with one team. Fishing with him was 
serious business. He kept no hours, but fished before breakfast, from 
breakfast to noon, from noon to night. He tested all the waters in 
an afternoon’s drive of Austin. He regularly went to the coast, 
usually to Florida Roberts’ camp at Port Aransas. For years he main- 
tained a summer home at Boulder, Colorado, probably for the fishing 
as much as for the cooler climate. 

The passing of Dr. Barker marked the end of an era in the de- 
partment of history, and it marked the passage of an era in the 
University. For years after the Ferguson controversy he exercised 
remarkable influence in the General Faculty. He became leader in 
that body both because of the confidence his colleagues had in his 
judgment and because of his singular ability in expressing his opin- 
ions. Led by him and a few others the faculty followed policies that 
determined University affairs for at least a quarter of a century. 
These leaders were all men of character and integrity; they differed 
in personality but they were held together by their devotion to 
the University. They did not lay the foundation, but they built a 
university on the foundation put down by their predecessors. They 
made the institution what it is today. In their personal relations 
they were kindly men, but where the fortunes of the University 
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were involved they were wise, sometimes fierce, and always in- 
domitable. Dr. Barker shared these characteristics, and some of them 
he possessed in the highest degree. 

P 8 gr Robt. A. Law 


Joe B. Frantz 
Walter P. Webb, Chairman. 
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Perhaps the newest historical group in Texas is the Bell County 
Historical Society which was formed early in the year. Herbert 
Fletcher, of Salado, has been elected as the first president. Fletcher 
is a former president of the Harris County Historical Society and 
is known far and wide as a bookseller and as the publisher of 
the Anson Jones Press. Fletcher brings to the Bell County enter- 
prise a wealth of experience and can, of course, be counted on to 
give the project his customary enthusiasm. The vice-presidents 
are: Lee Madden of Belton, Mrs. Helen M. Dobbs of Holland, 
Mrs. O. L. Fletcher of Temple, and Bob Young of Killeen. Other 
officers are L. P. Heard of Belton, treasurer, and Mrs. Sterling 
Robertson of Salado, secretary. Members of the board at large are 
Dayton Kelley and Dr. Norman P. Crawford, both of Belton, and 
Dr. Richard Haines of Temple. 

Fletcher presented the society with its first gift in the form of 
an original land patent signed by Governor Peter H. Bell, July 
go, 1850. Bell was governor of Texas at the time. 

Ww 

The writing of a Junior Historian article can sometimes yield 
rewards in addition to a cash award from the Writing Contest or 
the satisfaction of seeing the article printed in the Junior His- 
torian magazine. The following report from the McCamey News 
of the McCamey Junior Historian Chapter, sponsored by Miss 
N. Ethie Eagleton, demonstrates some unexpected rich dividends 
from Junior Historian work: 

The Mendoza Trail Museum, Inc., of McCamey, has received 
several items of historical interest for its Museum from the Plymouth 
Oil Company. 

These articles have been donated by Plymouth Oil Company, be- 
cause, in the course of events, Miss N. Ethie Eagleton, High School 
history teacher, and sponsor of Chapter No. 76 of the Junior His- 
torians, aroused the interest of her Historians in the life of Michael 
Late Benedum, “the great wildcatter,” and the part he played in 
discovering and promoting oil in the Permian Basin, of which Upton 
County is an integral part. Then, Arthur Caldwell, one of the 
Historians, over a three-year period, wrote several articles on Bene- 
dum. In 1956, he entered the state-wide Junior Historian contest- 
writing with his article, “Mike Benedum and the Permian Basin” 
and won an honorable mention. This led to a letter to Mike Bene- 
dum, asking him for something for the Mendoza Trail Museum 
which would be of historical interest in the field of oil in this area. 
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Benedum wrote that he was asking Walter S. Hallahan, president 
of Plymouth Oil Company, at Pittsburgh, Pa., to cooperate with our 
Museum. Hallahan passed the word along to Gordon H. Fisher, 
vice-president of Plymouth at Sinton, Texas, who, in turn, contacted 
M. E. Witherspoon, regional supervisor of Plymouth Oil Company 
at Midland. 

In the middle of December, 1956, W. J. Grissett of the Midland 
office of Plymouth, brought to the Mendoza Trail Museum two bit 
gauges which had been used in the 1920’s and go’s in drilling Ellen- 
burger wells at Texon, which were the first wells from that depth 
and the deepest at the time these gauges were used. The 27-inch 
standard cable tool bit gauge was the largest used, and the 37%-inch 
the smallest used in these wells. 

Grissett later wrote the museum that there were other items of 
interest at the Plymouth office in Texon; and, on January 13, 1957, 
Junior Historians Arthur Caldwell and Charles Cregg went to Texon 
and contacted C. M. Satterfield, superintendent of Plymouth Oil 
Company and brought back the items. 

Satterfield gave the Museum, on behalf of Mike Benedum and the 
Plymouth Oil Company, the following items which are of so much 
importance from the standpoint of early oil work in this area. 

Shale and other fossils from the first wells in the Texon area, and 
probably from Santa Rita No. 1, the discovery well of this area, 
which was brought-in in 1923; tool to knock the water course out 
of a large drill bit; spudding shoe that was used on the Santa Rita 
No. 1; never-slip tool and rope for running casing by hand, which 
was probably used on the Santa Rita No. 1, but certainly on the 
first wells of the area. 

Meyers low-down hand pump used on the first wells, and com- 
monly called, among the oil field workers, the “one-arm Johnny” 
and “arm strong’; numerous cores and other formations from the 
first wells of that area. 

And, because of the need of storage facilities, the Plymouth Oil 
Company also gave to the Museum a large five-shelf cabinet with 
glass doors, in which are now housed fossils, cores and other forma- 
tions donated by Plymouth. 

Junior Historians Arthur Caldwell and Freddie Wallace have 
cleaned all of these items and have them on display in the Museum, 
where they will be of much interest, particularly to the people who 
were in the oil fields of this area from 25 to 35 years ago when these 
particular tools were used. te 


Sylvan Dunn, assistant director of the Southwest Collection at 
Texas Technological College, wrote an article explaining the 
holdings and operation of the Southwest Collection and the West 
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‘Texas Museum for the Houston Chronicle (Rotogravure section) , 
March 3, 1957. The article is an inspiring summary and inven- 
tory of the significant work for West Texas and Southwestern his- 


tory taking place at Tech. fe 


Lloyd E. Berry, a Houston member of the Association, has pre- 
sented to the Association a copy of Berry and Riley’s Hudson 
Berry and His Descendants for the Texas Collection section in 
the Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center. Chapter VII of 
this work deals with Augustus Posey Berry and the Berry family 
in Texas. The volume will be of real service to those interested 
in ‘Texas genealogy. ~ 


Richard G. Griffin, librarian of Texas Southern University, 
Houston 4, Texas, has circulated mimeographed sheets calling 
attention to the extensive Heartman Negro Collection held by 
the university. The collection is available to all interested in 
research on the Negro. A mimeographed catalogue of the collec- 
tion is being processed and will be sent by the librarian to inter- 
ested parties upon application. 

Ww 

A copy of The German-Language Press in America by Carl 
Wittke, has been presented to the Association with the compli- 
ments of the Kaltenborn Foundation of New York, and the Carl 
Schurz Memorial Foundation of Philadelphia. This book has 
been placed in the Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center 
Library. The book contains information about German lan- 
guage newspapers in Boerne, Galveston, New Braunfels, and 
San Antonio together with detailed information on the Texas 
Zeitung. se 

The Texas Gulf Coast Historical Association was organized in 
1956 with a distinguished group of patrons, life, corporate, sus- 
taining, and annual members. Edmund T. Packham has been 
named editor of the group’s publications. Volume I, Number 1, 
which appeared in February, 1957, presents an address by Colonel 
William B. Bates entitled ““Monroe D. Anderson: His Life and 
Legacy.” This in an inspirational account of the man largely 
responsible for the creation of the M. D. Anderson Foundation 
which has contributed greatly to the Texas Medical Center in 
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Houston. M. D. Anderson was a great American, a citizen of 
substance, and a benefactor of mankind. Colonel Bates’s por- 
trayal of M. D. Anderson is a tribute that any person might hope 
to merit. 

Ww 


Jack W. Boren, Box 204, Eugene, Oregon, writes that he has 
in his possession a pair of pistols with holsters which were pre- 
sented by Sam Houston to E. S. Cleveland of Hartford, Connecti- 
cut. The pistols are described as cap and ball, fifty caliber, swivel 
ramrod Dragoons. Boren also has a Sam Houston letter of March 
17, 1848, presenting the pistols to E. S. Cleveland. Boren writes 
that anyone wishing to secure these items may address him 
directly. e 


The Southern California Rancher for January, 1957, con- 
tained an illustrated article entitled ‘““The Jackass Mail and But- 
terfield Line.” The article gives some history of these two over- 
land mail enterprises and calls attention to the great interest 
being manifested in this subject by the people of San Diego, 
California. The Rancher also announced that it will carry other 
items on these overland mail lines during the forthcoming year. 

Ww 

The arrival in the office of Index to the Writings on American 
History, 1902-1940, compiled for the American Historical Asso- 
ciation gives an opportunity to say a few words about indexers 
and indexes. The work on the volume above was inaugurated by 
David Maydole Matteson, distinguished scholar and indexer, 
but after his death was completed by other willing hands. In- 
dexing like numbers of other things seems to be both an art and 
a science. Matteson came to indexing because of an accident 
which left him with impaired hearing. Perhaps all too often the 
indexer has been largely unappreciated—just taken for granted. 
If an entry is properly and adequately made, the one seeking 
information thinks nothing of it, but nothing stirs up wrath like 
an omission or a faulty entry. 

The present volume contains 1115 pages and sells for $10.00. 
The Texas entries are between pages 996 and 998. Major subjects 
indicated for Texas are: general and state, colonial, revolution 
and annexation, and republic. 

All of the above calls to mind that in 1956 the executive council 
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authorized the preparation of a cumulative index for volumes 
forty-one through sixty of the Quarterly. In September Gloria 
Singletary was secured for the assignment and copy is expected 
to go to the printer some time in July. When completed, this 
will bring the cumulative indexing of the Quarterly well toward 
the present and will add much to its usefulness. 


Ww 
Roger N. Conger, Box 1160, Waco, Texas, has been doing 
research on the Tomas de la Vega eleven-league grant which was 
across the Brazos from present Waco. Conger would appreciate 
information from any member of the Association on Tomas de 
la Vega himself. Conger has found that La Vega was a small mer- 
chant in Saltillo as early as 1830, but other biographical infor- 
mation seems to be much limited. Information should be sent 

direct to Conger. se 


Cornelius C. Smith, 4933 Jurupa Avenue, Riverside, Cali- 
fornia, is preparing a biography of his great-grandfather, William 
Sanders Oury. Smith has furnished the following sketch of his 
subject: 


William Sanders Oury was one of the couriers for Austin at the 
Alamo, and his name appears on one of the bronze plaques in the 
Alamo under the heading “Heroes of the Alamo.’’ He was with 
Houston at San Jacinto, and later served as interpreter for General 
Zachary Taylor in the early battles of the Mexican War; Matamoros, 
Resaca de la Palma, Monterrey, etc. He was a member of Col. John 
Coffee Hays’ regiment of Texas Rangers, and served in Captain R. A. 
Gillespie’s Company (“A’’) of that organization, being mustered in 
at San Antonio on 28 Sept. 1845. In addition to this, Oury served 
with Hays at Plum Creek and Bandera Pass in 1840 and 1842. 

He was a lifelong friend of Stephen F. Austin, the two having 
known each other in the early 1800’s in Wythe County, Virginia. 

Oury was also one of the survivors of the ill-fated Mier expedi- 
tion of December 21, 1842, where he served with Captain W. S. 
Fisher and Captain Ewing Cameron. He was captured by General 
Ampudia, and was fortunate enough to escape after the halt at 
Hacienda Salado on February 10, 1843. We believe he was one of 
those who drew a white bean out of the fateful jar, but we are not 
sure of this. In any event, he got back to San Antonio and served 
through the Mexican War as related above. 


Smith would like any possible information concerning William 
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Sanders Oury from members of the Association. He may be writ- 
ten at the above address. se 


Walter E. Long has been for a generation one of the most 
versatile and public spirited citizens of Texas. He was one of the 
earliest and most foresighted in realizing the supreme importance 
water would play in developing Austin and the Colorado River 
watershed. In Flood to Faucet, a 116-page book, Long has put 
together the story of the Colorado River from 1690 through 
1956 and of the man-made attempts to impound the flood-waters 
for civic, industrial, irrigational, and “navigational” uses. The 
heart of the account tells the building of Buchanan, Inks, Granite 
Shoals, Marble Falls, Mansfield, and Tom Miller dams and the 
creation and work of the Lower Colorado River Authority. 

It is well-known to thousands of Texans that Long has been 
a prime mover and a contributor to all these enterprises, but 
Flood to Faucet is real history and not a personalized account. 
Walter Long has always been modest but he may take a deserved 
bow for a magnificent contribution both in public service and for 
a sound history of water conservation of the Colorado River. 

Ww 

The Navarro County Historical Society, which was organized 
only last year, has set a high standard toward which other similar 
groups may well aspire, and it has demonstrated that valuable 
contributions to local history need not of necessity be costly in 
production. Joe M. Daniel, the first president of the society, re- 
ports a membership of 121, which is one indication of the vigor 
and enthusiasm of the group. Another index of the group’s worth- 
while activities is the mimeographed pamphlet, The Navarro 
County Scroll, 1956, which illustrates how effectively yet inex- 
pensively local societies can preserve the findings of their mem- 
bers. Available to all Texas groups with initiative, this method, 
if more widely adopted, could well be the means whereby much 
priceless but ephemeral local material could be reduced to a form 
that would lend itself to library preservation. For its work of the 
past year, the Navarro County Society deserves the congratula- 
tions of historically minded persons throughout the state. 
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The following persons and institutions have become members 
of the Association since publication of the last Quarterly: 


Mr. Arthur E. Beck 
Star Route 
Woodsboro, Texas 


Sour Lake Independent School District 
Sour Lake, Texas 


Mr. W. K. Smith 
1602 West College Street 
Lafayette, La. 


City Library 
413 Travis 
Liberty, Texas 


Mr. Roy A. Minear 
Box 883 
Midland, Texas 


Fay Davis 
711 Trinity 
Austin, Texas 


Mrs. J. W. Munsen 
Box 216 
Angleton, Texas 


Mr. Fred Rathjen 
Box 398 
Canyon, Texas 


The Reverend James Joseph 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church 
1018 East Grayson 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mr. Wallace B. Downer 
38 Bluebird Drive 
New Orleans 24, La. 


Library La Marque Junior High School 
La Marque, Texas 


Mrs. T. W. Avara, Social Studies Teacher 
La Marque Junior High School 
La Marque, Texas 


Mrs. Lucille Stewart Krisch 
Route 11, Box 223 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mrs. D. M. Heston 
706 Richmond Avenue 
Houston, Texas 
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Mrs. Sammye Hope 
4737 Briarbend Drive 
Houston, Texas 





Miss Berta Akin 
Waskom, Texas 


Mrs. Carl Hickman 
917 Ferguson Street 
Nacogdoches, Texas 


Capt. Richard C. Robbins 
Military Department 
University of Houston 
Cullen Blvd. 

Houston, Texas 


Mr. Max C. Odom 
2211 Stamford Lane 
Austin, Texas 


Miss Nora Duncum 
Route 2 
Cameron, Texas 


Navarro County Historical Society 
107 West 7th Avenue 
Corsicana, Texas 


Dr. Robert A. Jones 
Box 398 
Lancaster, Texas 


Mrs. Lavinia G. Sanders 
P. O. Box 218 
Bastrop, Texas 


Mrs. Archie Ammons 
402 South Fourth St. 
Kenedy, ‘Texas 


Mrs. J. W. Marrs 
South gist Street Road 
Temple, Texas 


Mr. I. J. Wolfe 
gog Georgia Ave. 
Bristol, Tenn. 


Mrs. O. L. Fletcher 
1314 North goth Street 
Temple, Texas 
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Mr. C. L. Hightower, President 


University Supply and Equip. Co. 


6001 E. Rosedale 
Fort Worth 12, Texas 


Mr. B. I. Boyett 
Resource Center 
Brazosport Schools 
P. O. Drawer Z 
Freeport, Texas 


Mrs. A. H. Hagens 
Route 11, Box 80 
San Antonio, Texas 


Alma P. Miller 
1015 Navarro 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mr. H. J. Hamby 
710 Tapeyste Avenue 
Laredo, Texas 


Mrs. Nora Young Ferguson 
13101%4 Park Street 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


Mrs. Hazel Watson 
Box 386 
Hico, Texas 


Mrs. Harold B. Noyes 
39 Gordonhurst Avenue 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey 


Grover Cleveland Criswell Jr. 
Pass-A-Grille, Florida 


Mr. Paul Douglas Casdorph 
1812 Bon Aire Avenue 
Victoria, Texas 


Mrs. Ralph D. Hodge 
7140 Gardenview Drive 
Dayton, Ohio 


Mr. Gerald V. Post 
Cedar Springs Farm 
Como, Texas 


Mrs. William Rossman 
Fredericksburg, Texas 


Mr. John E. Teed 
2612 Wichita 
Austin 5, Texas 


Mrs. William R. Nathan 
Box 84 
Rio Dell, California 


Mrs. A. A. Whatley 
1810 Prather Street 
Taylor, Texas 


Mr. Robert M. Hill 
go5 Medical Arts Bldg. 
Dallas, Texas 


Mrs. Herman F. Cason 
1210 Herring Avenue 
Waco, Texas 


Mr. Bob Wolters 
Box 985 
Columbus, Texas 


Mr. Richard W. Burnitt 
P. O. Box 417 
Calvert, Texas 


Mrs. W. E. Curlee 
First National Bank 
Goliad, Texas 


Major Kenneth J. Edwards, Jr. 
Military Department 

Texas A & M College 

College Station, Texas 


Mrs. Ross Boothe 
P. O. Box 618 
Gonzales, Texas 


Miss Harriett Osborne 
401 Circle 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mrs. George Hill 
1604 Kirby Drive 
Houston, Texas 


Mr. B. R. Cantrell 
Hughes Bldg. 
Pampa, Texas 


Donald M. Vestal, Jr. 
304 Gilchrist E 
College Station, Texas 


Mrs. Exa Clark 
403 Congress 
San Augustine, Texas 











Kook Reviews 


OTIS A. SINGLETARY, Editor 


Fort Griffin on the Texas Frontier. By Carl Coke Rister. Norman 
(University of Oklahoma Press), 1956. Pp. xv+216. Ten 
illustrations. $3.50. 


Fort Griffin! Is there any other name linked more firmly with 
the last frontier? Here troopers marked a spot and built a post 
that stood as the symbol of Federal authority and gave to far- 
flung settlers a little sense of security, even if it did not afford 
them any real protection. From this point Mackenzie made his 
trail into the heart of Comanche land and ended forever the 
Indians’ power to destroy. Beside the post grew up a village, the 
lusty, rip-roaring town of Fort Griffin (‘‘the Flats’) , that had the 
best and the worst a raw, young country could offer. The buffalo 
hunters made Fort Griffin their last, short-lived capital. In its 
Bee-Hive Saloon trail-seasoned cowboys drank, and drank again 
when they thought of the long, dusty trail to Doan’s Store and 
Dodge City. To Fort Griffin came mysterious Lottie Deno and 
young Johnny Golden, who made the mistake of falling in love 
with her. There were prostitutes and gamblers, killers and cow- 
ards, and sturdy citizens like the merchant, Conrad, the lawyer, 
Stribling, and scores of others. 

It seems fitting that Carl Coke Rister’s last book should ™ 
about this region. Thirty years ago he started out, a fledgling 
scholar, writing about a great stretch of country in his Souwth- 
western Frontier, 1865-1881. It was the first scholarly study on 
that region ever brought forth; and scores of books and articles 
by a number of authors have followed. In Fort Griffin on the 
Texas Frontier, Rister has taken a relatively small segment of the 
broader field and worked anew an imposing amount of material 
on it. With this ground he was exceedingly familiar. He had cov- 
ered it in the Southwestern Frontier, in The Greater Southwest, 
in Border Captives, in Border Command, in Robert E. Lee in 
Texas, and in a dozen articles. Still, in the preparation of this book 
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he went over every document and item again. He turned up con- 
siderable documentary material not heretofore made use of by 
any writer, and a great deal of secondary material that had not 
been exploited. He traveled over the territory that he dealt with 
and spent weeks in the Albany-Fort Griffin region, interviewing 
every person who by the remotest chance might contribute some- 
thing to the study. 

The recorded history of the Clear Fork of the Brazos country 
began nearly two decades before there was a Fort Griffin. The 
author started his story with the first border contacts, and dealt 
with the Comanches, their wars, their pow-wows, their first agent, 
the intrepid Jesse Stem, and their short lived reservation on the 
Clear Fork. He sketched the story of Camp Cooper, the first mili- 
tary post in the region, and its commanders, among them Robert 
E. Lee. 

The history of Fort Griffin is bifurcated. There is the narra- 
tive of the military, of the men who planned campaigns and set 
out on war trails that did not end until the fierce and proud 
Kiowas and Quahada Comanches had ceased resistance and re- 
turned as suppliants to their reservation. 

With equal skill and gusto the author has written of the town 
of Fort Griffin (‘‘the Flats’) , of its bad men and men of the law, 
and those who teetered on the brink of lawlessness. This is the 
fullest account yet published of the vigilantes of the region, the 
men who even hanged a former sheriff. Thorough and most 
interesting also is the story of the buffalo hunters and the last 
short boom they gave the town. 

This book is as nearly definitive as a study on such a subject 
can be. It is interestingly written and in every respect in keeping 
with the high standard of workmanship Carl Coke Rister set 


imself. 
for himse RuPErT N. RICHARDSON 
Hardin-Simmons University 





Bibliography of Texas, 1795-1845, Part II, Mexican Imprints 
Relating to Texas, 1803-1845. Compiled by Thomas W. 
Streeter. Cambridge (Harvard University Press), 1956. 
xxiv-+283. Appendix and index. $10.00. 


This is the second part of a projected three-part bibliography 
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of ‘Texas. Part I, in two volumes, was reviewed in the Southwest- 
ern Historical Quarterly, LX (January, 1957), 416-419. Part I 
is a descriptive list of 670 items printed in Texas prior to 1846. 
Part II is a similar list of 356 items printed in Mexico between 
1795 and 1846 relating to Texas. The numbering of the items is 
consecutive from Part I to Part II, the numbers in Part II being 
671-1026. 

This book could serve almost as a history of Texas from the 
Mexican viewpoint, although such is not the volume’s purpose. 
Number 671, the first listed, contains some useful information 
regarding the founding of the Mission Refugio. Number 1026 
contains a description of a thirty-nine page Mexican article 
analyzing the relations between Texas and Mexico and advocat- 
ing war. Between the first and last numbers are 257 pages of 
comment, description, biographical data, and other worthwhile 
pieces of information. The result of long and painstaking study, 
some of the information can be found nowhere else. 

The purpose of this book is to list “publications in Mexico on 
what was first a remote and almost unpopulated province of 
Spain; next one of the Mexican states which was becoming in- 
creasingly attractive to emigrants from the United States; then a 
Mexican state in revolt; and finally an independent republic.” 
By its nature, Part I was an inclusive list; Part II is a selected 
list. Streeter has tried to list all items directly relating to Texas 
and many that he felt were of Texas interest. Thus, for example, 
while he does not list all of the ordinances and decrees of the 
state of Coahuila and Texas, he does list those which have some 
relation to ‘Texas. 

In addition to the imprints listed and described, the book con- 
tains an interesting introduction, a list of references, an appendix 
describing official government periodicals of Coahuila and Texas, 
and an index. Unfortunately the index is not so complete as 
it might be. 

The physical appearance is a handsome duplicate of the two 
volumes of Part I, and this reviewer gratefully notices that it is 
marked “Vol. III,” on the spine. This will greatly simplify future 
references to the Streeter work, which will no doubt be numerous 
and often. Of course reference can be made to item numbers, but 
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in the long run most footnotes will cite volume and page number 
to facilitate location. 

The format and make-up of Part II is identical with its prede- 
cessors. Each item is assigned a number; author and title are 
given; the item is described in what looks to be 12 point type; 
it is discussed and analyzed in 10 point type; and finally the loca- 
tion of the item is given. The items are arranged chronologically 
by year and alphabetically by authorship within each year. 

Out of idle curiosity this reviewer made a rough analysis of the 
items listed in this Bibliography. Only 4 per cent of the items are 
books, 20 per cent are four-page folders, 24 per cent are pam- 
phlets, and 52 per cent are broadsides. Of the actual books listed 
most are familiar to Texas historians. These include, Almonte’s 
Noticia Estadistica; Filisola’s Representacion; Martinez Caro’s 
Verdadera Idea; Filisola’s Analisis del diario; Urrea’s Diario; 
Bustamante’s Manifiesto; Expedicion hecha en Tejas, by Woll; 
Santa Anna’s Manifiesto; a lengthy Expediente of 1829; the col- 
lected laws of Tamaulipas; Gutiérrez de Lara’s Breve Apologia; 
the Constitution of Coahuila and Texas; and an 1803 eulogy of 
Mary, Santisima del Refugio. Of the folders and broadsides, the 
majority are laws, decrees, or proclamations. 

Volume III of Thomas Streeter’s Bibliography of Texas has 
contributed much to our body of information about Texas history. 
Everyone looks forward now with much anticipation to the pub- 
lication of Part III, Imprints in the United States and Europe 


Relating to Texas. 
8 SEYMouR V. CONNOR 


Texas Technological College 





Rebel Brass: The Confederate Command System. By Frank E. 
Vandiver. Baton Rouge (Louisiana State University Press) , 
1956. Pp. xvii+126. Illustrations, bibliographical note, 
index. $3.00. 


In the three interpretive and provocative essays which com- 
prise this volume, Professor Frank Vandiver of Rice Institute 
questions the adequacy of the Confederate command system and 
seeks to determine the extent to which this inadequacy was con- 
tributory to the eventual failure of the Southern war effort. In 
the author’s view, the new dimensions imposed by total war called 
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for entirely new administrative concepts, and the failure of Con- 
federate leadership to evolve or adopt these concepts prevented 
the South from effectively waging the kind of war which vic- 
tory demanded. 

In the first essay, “Total War and the Problem of Command,” 
the author makes the point that because Southern leaders were 
saddled with outmoded techniques and concepts they were slow 
in perceiving that the nature of war had changed. In fact, they 
never fully appreciated the fact that modern total war is, in 
essence, war of whole populations, by whole populations, against 
whole populations. This insensitivity to change vastly intensified 
the already formidable problems of an agrarian nation fighting 
an industrial war. The second essay, “Command and Civilian 
Administration,” is an analysis of key personnel in the Confed- 
erate command structure. The penetrating sketches of Secretaries 
Seddon and Mallory are particularly keen, and the Confederate 
president, aptly described by the author as a conservative leading 
a revolution, is charitably portrayed as the victim of an iniquitous 
system. The last of the three essays, “Command and the Factor of 
Logistics,” deals with that less glamorous but always important 
aspect of war, supply. The comparatively simple supply systems 
of earlier days were clearly no longer sufficient. Total war meant 
total logistics, as well; and this demanded a degree of coor- 
dination between procurement, transportation, and distribution 
agencies hitherto unknown. As a result, the South was faced with 
yet another problem it never really solved. 

In its efforts to adjust to the demands of total war, to work 
out an efficient, high level, military command system, and to 
develop an effective logistics program, the South failed. It is 
Vandiver’s thesis that these failures were deeply rooted in the 
South’s own tradition. Clinging tenaciously to its beliefs in 
States Rights and decentralization, the Confederacy furnishes an 
excellent illustration of Von Clausewitz’ postulate that a nation 
fights its wars under terms imposed by its social system. The South 
was, indeed, faced with a paradox: in order to wage modern war, 
it needed to attain a high degree of centralization in a nation 
stubbornly committed to the principles of decentralization. 

Otis A. SINGLETARY 


The University of Texas 
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Charles Stillman, 1810-1875. New York (Privately printed) , 1956. 
Pp. xii+72. Illustrations, bibliography, index, errata sheet. 


The materials for this short biography were assembled by H. 
Minot Pitman and published for Chauncey Devereaux Stillman 
of the third generation of Stillmans. There are two chapters, one 
devoted to the life of Charles Stillman (pp. 3-35) and the other 
to his children (pp. 35-41). There are three appendices: The 
Ancestry of Charles Stillman and His Wife; The Descendants of 
Charles Stillman; The Brothers and Sisters of Charles Stillman. 
There is also a short commentary on sources and a very useful 
index. The book is considerably enriched by eleven illustrations, 
mostly photographs or reproductions of paintings of various mem- 
bers of the family. 

The book is short, but in spite of its brevity, Charles Stillman, 
Don Carlos as he was known in Mexico, emerges from its few 
pages in rather clear outline. For instance, he was a man who 
conducted his affairs with intelligence and great honesty, as the 
author said ‘“‘according to the standards of the time,’—but did not 
“balk” at bribing Mexican officials. 

He became a millionaire partly through his activities in found- 
ing the town of Brownsville, and partly through his shipping 
interests. In these business affairs he kept his own counsel, con- 
sulted no one. On one occasion he was accused of being influenced 
in some business deal by the widow of his nephew. About this 
Stillman wrote a quick and decisive answer that all the “women 
between heaven and hell” could not influence him. “Was I ever 
known to consult man, woman, or beast in my affairs?” he wrote. 

The biographee is here pictured a hard-hitting individualistic 
pioneer, interested in any activity—mining, ranching, real estate, 
transportation—that would show a profit. He engaged in the 
cotton business during the Civil War, but when one of “‘Lincoln’s 
sloops of war” appeared to break up the trade he became discour- 
aged and wrote that “all is vanity except cows and mares, a 
blockader cannot prevent them from having calfs [sic] and colts.” 

Stillman, described by his eldest son as a harsh man, had a 
tender side and showed constant solicitude for his family and 
those about him. He was unstinting in his generosity toward 
Brownsville though he said little about it. That he had a human 
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side is shown by a letter to his son from Monterrey in 1864 
while visiting the Morrell family. He wrote that “There is a 
fat boy baby just commencing to walk who is the delight of 
the whole family. In the yard there is considerable shrubbery 
and they are all so kind and good that if one of the birds that 
hatch little ones is missing, all the family feel the loss of the 
little bird.” 

The whole is the story of a man with singleness of purpose, 
shrewd, self reliant, ruthless in achieving his goal, another chapter 
in the pioneer history of the Southwest. The format of the book 
is excellent, an illustration of fine printing. Every Texas collector 


should strive to get a copy. a 


Southwest Texas State Teachers College 





Texas Treasury Papers: Letters Received in the Treasury Depart- 
ment of the Republic of Texas, 1836-1846. Volume IV, Sup- 
plement and Letters Received from the Military Depart- 
ments. Edited by Virginia H. Taylor, assisted by Mrs. B. 
Brandt, with an introduction by Louis W. Kemp. Austin 
(Texas State Library), 1956. Pp. [vi]+270+[19]. $6.00. 


This volume is a continuation of three previous ones edited by 
Dr. Seymour V. Connor, former state archivist (reviewed in the 
Quarterly for July, 1956). The current volume done under the 
editorship of Virginia H. Taylor, the present archivist, consists 
of letters which were uncovered after the first three volumes 
had been issued and also of letters received by the Texas Treasury 
from the Military Department. 

The current volume follows the style and format of the former 
work and upholds the fine standards of careful scholarship and 
exactness of the original volumes. 

A real and lasting service has again been performed for Texas 


history. H. BarLEy CARROLL 
The University of Texas 





The First Thirty Years. By Ruth Horn Andrews. Lubbock (The 
Texas Tech Press) , 1956. Pp. vii+332. $5.00. 


Ruth Horn Andrews has told in a direct and simple style, remin- 
iscent at times of a well written college catalogue, the story of 
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the first thirty years of the existence of Texas Technological Col- 
lege. Occasional humor and bits of human interest seep into the 
account in spots. Alumni, students, and faculty of the school will 
doubtless find material of personal interest in The First Thirty 
Years, for the book is written entirely about and for them. The 
volume has value as a segment of local history. 

The First Thirty Years is divided into three books. The first 
book is concerned with a general history of the school from the 
time of its opening in September, 1925, until the present. Em- 
phasis is given to the career of each of the college presidents. 
Book II deals at length with the development chronologically of 
the divisions of Agriculture, Arts and Sciences, Engineering, 
Home Economics, the Graduate School, Business Administration, 
Extension, and Reserve Officers Training Corps. Book III presents 
a description of student activities including their religious life, 
organizations, the Student Union, the college newspaper, the 
yearbook, and lastly the traditions of the school. Included in the 
volume are numerous illustrations, a lengthy appendix, and com- 


plete indices. W. C. Nunn 


Texas Christian University 





William Bollaert’s Texas. Edited by W. Eugene Hollon and Ruth 
Lapham Butler. Norman (University of Oklahoma Press) , 
1956. Pp. xiii+-423. Map, illustrations, and index. $5.00. 


Researchers in Republic of Texas history have long felt it nec- 
essary to trek to The Newberry Library in Chicago to consult the 
William Bollaert Papers before turning loose the results of their 
particular studies. The trip to Chicago might be time-consuming 
and expensive, but few subjects in the Republic period could be 
claimed as definitive until the writings of Bollaert had been 
consulted. 

Now, thanks to The Newberry Library and the University of 
Oklahoma Press, that trip can be made either for the cost of 
gasoline to the nearest library or for an outlay of $5 at your 
favorite book store. Now, too, the upcoming generation of 
Republic historians can see why formerly the fledgling author 
who spread his wings without having visited the Bollaert Papers 
never quite felt free in his academic conscience. 
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For William Bollaert was that rarity in early Texas—a trained 
observer, a man who had seen a good bit of the world in a number 
of professional capacities and who, thank the Lord, knew how to 
write to be read. Here is Life in Texas, recorded by an English- 
man with a sympathetic but perceptive eye. It is the sort of 
journal that a stranger to Republic of Texas could read and not 
only enjoy, but also feel that he knew the people of that locally 
famous decade. 

Bollaert was interested in everything about Texas. Apparently 
he planned to write a book or books; he did write several articles. 
And so he kept journals, sketched drawings, and made copious 
notes, which he himself edited. Eventually, in 1902, these papers 
found their way into the collection of Edward E. Ayer, who pre- 
sented them to The Newberry Library nine years later. And now 
Newberry, which has always made them available to qualified 
scholars, makes them available to the larger public. 

Within my means there is no way to distil this book. Every page 
is quotable, while the choice of subjects ranges as widely as ‘Texans 
themselves. There are observations on music and dances, on 
Indians and Negroes, on agriculture and commerce, on the 
Alamo, and on a nation’s Capitol overrun with “bats, lizards, and 
stray cattle,” not to mention passages on horse racing, land spec- 
ulation, and gratuitous titles. 

On the whole Bollaert was a bull on Texas—but a generally 
realistic bull. “Some villainous authors,” he wrote, “have treated 
Texas most scurrilously, they have called her hard names—have 
gone so far as to report that this was the last country created— 
of shreds and remnants”; but still, he argued, ‘Texas has quite 
enough “‘to offer a happy home to thousands.” 

Again he wrote: “Owing to the unsettled state of the country, 
some of the western settlers have returned to the United States. 


... It must be confessed that ... it is not agreeable. ... Trade 
is at a low ebb, and credit still lower—yet with all this, “Texas will 
go ahead.’” 


Although it has become commonplace to say that a book is a 
“must,” nonetheless it is merely truthtelling when I suggest that 
this book becomes a standard reference immediately on its ap- 
pearance. The editors have sagely let Bollaert tell his own story 
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at his own pace, but have given us considerable elaboration via 
the footnote route. Particularly the explanatory notes will be 
helpful to persons who do not know ‘Texas firsthand, as the 
editors explain most references, even to identifying such house- 
hold names as Mirabeau Buonaparte Lamar and Buffalo Bayou. 


Jor B. Frantz 
The University of Texas 





Hill of the Rooster. By Curry Holden. New York (Henry Holt 
and Company) , 1956. Pp. 319. $3.95. 


Occasionally a practitioner of the historian’s craft breaks the 
crust of prejudice that exists in certain quarters and demonstrates 
that a talented scholar who has not succumbed totally to the 
traditional inhibitions of his profession can make worthwhile 
contributions beyond the strict limits of the historical discipline. 
A case in point is Curry Holden, who is probably better known 
to Association members as Professor William Curry Holden of 
Texas Technological College. 

In Hill of the Rooster, Professor Holden has turned from the 
scholarly forms that he has used in his past writing and moved 
into the field of the historical novel. The results are generally 
rewarding in both fact and potential. From his extensive research 
on the Yaqui Indians, the writer has extracted his basic plot, 
which is essentially the story of Yaqui resistance to Mexican dom- 
ination in the state of Sonora in the early twentieth century. 
Quite apart from the skilful and rapidly paced story development, 
Hill of the Rooster contains a rich store of authentic ethnological 
and historical data on the Yaqui that is developed in a manner 
that should satisfy the most discriminating reader. 

Apparently the ultimate accolade for a contemporary novel is 
favorable consideration by Hollywood. This specimen of the 
genre certainly deserves such consideration—but not the usual 
treatment that is ordinarily given to such film productions. From 
the opening incidents, which examine the implementation of the 
official policy of extermination and dispersion with surprising 
sympathy for both the Yaqui and Mexican principals, to the ex- 
citing climax on the ranch of the Texan Slaughter and its tragic 
conclusion on the Hill of the Rooster, the reader is constantly 
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aware that Holden is writing with great understanding and 

authority. A cinematic production that recognized and main- 

tained these qualities could rank among the great American films. 
CHESTER V. KIELMAN 





The Press and the Law in Texas. By Norris G. Davis. Austin 
(University of Texas Press) , 1956. Pp. x+244. Notes, index. 
$4.50. 

There have been several useful books on libel laws and other 
statutes affecting newspapers. But when a writer or editor gets 
into hot water over libel or contempt of court, he is judged not 
by laws in general but by those of his own state. So this book on 
Texas laws affecting the press fills a real need. It should be within 
quick reach of every ‘Texas newspaper writer and editor, radio 
and television commentator, and advertiser. 

The author, an associate professor of journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Texas, has made a thorough study of the field. He has dug 
not only into the Texas libel and contempt laws but into hun- 
dreds of court decisions that have given them interpretation and 
practical application. Besides explaining the laws, he cites many 
cases to show how the statutes have been carried out by the courts 
in specific instances. 

In addition to contempt of court and civil and criminal libel, 
Dr. Davis takes up the invasion of privacy, trial by publicity, 
access to public records and proceedings, and laws dealing with 
advertising, lotteries, treason, and obscenity. He shows that while 
freedom of the press is firmly guaranteed in Texas, there are many 
pitfalls of which the writer and the commentator need to be wary. 

One outcome of the publication of this book should be a fur- 
ther clarifying of the statutes affecting radio broadcasting. The 
Federal Communications Commission has ruled that the stations 
may not censor political speeches, yet court decisions have held 
them liable for the content of such speeches. So a station may lose 
its license if it censors and may pay a heavy libel judgment if 
it does not. 

The author compares the Texas laws with those of other states 
and calls attention to little-known Texas statutes that could trip 
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a careless writer. Every Texas newsman who wants to steer clear 
of libel suits and contempt charges will find this book a sound 


investment. = 
WAYNE GARD 





On the Arkansas Route to California in 1849, The Journal of 
Robert B. Green of Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. Edited by J. 
Orin Oliphant. Lewisburg, Pennsylvania (Bucknell Univer- 
sity Press), 1955. Pp. xxvi+87. End paper maps and notes. 


Few movements have taken greater hold on the American imag- 
ination, hence are better chronicled, than the rush of gold seekers 
to the California fields in 1849. Journals and diaries recounting 
the experiences of the Argonauts who traveled the Oregon Trail- 
Salt Lake route are numerous, and several Santa Fe Trail, Cape 
Horn, and Isthmian accounts are available. Too little material has 
come to light, however, describing the incidents of travel over the 
relatively popular route that began at Van Buren or Fort Smith, 
led up the Arkansas and across to Santa Fe, then took the well- 
known Kearny or Gila River route into southern California. 

Robert B. Green’s journal is a welcome addition to the ma- 
terial on the Arkansas route, and it brings to notice an unusual 
historical circumstance. Six young men made up the original 
Lewisburg party; of the six, three kept diaries that have been 
preserved and are available today. One account, that of William 
Hayes Chamberlin, is relatively well-known (New Mexico His- 
torical Review, XX), but is accessible only in an edited version; 
the other two records, those of David “Deacon” Howard and 
Robert B. Green, have just been made available to historians. 
The better of the two, the Green diary, is here reproduced in 
its entirety. 

Green’s party was lured to the Arkansas route apparently by 
the excellent propagandizing of area newspapers. The route from 
Fort Smith was described as ‘‘the shortest and best” and editors 
maintained that it required ‘‘not more than one hundred days to 
reach either San Francisco or Monterey” via the Southern route. 
The Lewisburg party traveled cross-country to Pittsburg, took 
passage on the Winfield Scott to Napoleon at the mouth of the 
Arkansas, and moved upstream on the William Armstrong to Fort 
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Smith. After a few days travel over boggy roads from Fort Smith, 
trailing the well-equipped Knickerbocker party and preceding 
the caravan guarded by Captain Randolph B. Marcy’s detach- 
ment, the Green party began to doubt that it had chosen a route 
wisely. By the time Green and his associates reached the Gila 
three months later, they were well-convinced that they had been 
led astray deliberately by scheming Arkansans. 

On September 26, 1849, seven months to the day after their 
departure from home—months in which the party found little 
more to compliment than Lieutenant Emory’s Narrative, which 
they used as a guide—the disillusioned group reached the gold 
fields. In Green’s words, they had survived the hazards of the 
trying overland journey to “reach the mines all disappointed 
no money in our pockets and can’t pick up gold as fast as we 
anticipated ... the work looks very hard and the pay mighty 
uncertain these are the things that stare us in the face at the 
end of a seven mounth [sic] laborious trip.” 

Green survived his arrival by only a few weeks, but he had 
already abandoned his search for riches in the fields to work at 
the more prosaic but dependable occupation of drayman. Late in 
December he died of typhus and dysentery and was buried by his 
brother traveler-chronicler, Chamberlin and ‘‘Deacon” Howard. 

Robert Green was no scholar, he was rarely descriptive by the 
literary traditions of the time, and his journal is relatively brief. 
Nevertheless, it has considerable merit. His comments on his 
acquaintances, chance travelers and natives, on the country 
through which he passed, and on the hardships of the journey are 
direct, pithy, often humorous, and always intensely human. In 
these down-to-earth qualities, the journal finds its worth and 
makes its contribution as another creditable addition to the store 


-niner materials. 
of forty-niner materials FLoyp F. Ewine, Jr. 


Midwestern University 





Poets Laureate of Texas. By Margaret Royalty Edwards. San 
Antonio (The Naylor Company), 1956. Pp. xlv-+-100. Pho- 
tographs. 

Margaret Royalty Edwards’ book, Poets Laureate of Texas, 
may be considered an addition to Texana in the field of history 
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as well as in the field of literature. The book is divided into thir- 
teen chapters, each being a biographical sketch of a poet laureate. 

Mrs. Edwards writes with an intimate knowledge of her sub- 
jects. Her information has been gained from interviews with the 
poets and their families, letters, magazines, newspapers, and from 
books by the poets. She has acquired an amazing collection of 
details about their private lives and the personal interests of each. 
These intersperse her biographies and give life to them. Photo- 
graphs add further interest. 

The practice of naming a poet laureate for Texas was inaugu- 
rated through an act of the Forty-third Legislature in 1932. The 
appointment is for two years, although Grace Noll Crowell held 
the position for three years. The selection is made by a committee 
composed of the governor, three senators, and three representa- 
tives. The basis for the nomination is merit. So far there have 
been twelve poets laureate and one alternate. Not all have been 
native Texans, but all have written of Texas. The first was Judd 
Mortimer Lewis. The present one is Dr. Pierre Bernard Hill. 

This volume should be useful to students of Texana. 


MERLE M. DuNCAN 
Baylor University 
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Kook Notes 


A Preliminary Guide to the Archives of Texas by Seymour V. 
Connor has been issued as a publication of the Texas Library and 
Historical Commission. The Guide originally appeared in the 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, Vol. LIX, No. 3 (January, 
1956), pp. 255-334. An index has been added to the new pub- 
lication. 





The Forest History Foundation at St. Paul, Minnesota, has 
published Forest History Sources of the United States and Canada, 
an indexed guide to unpublished manuscript source materials on 
North American forest history contained in the collection of 108 
libraries and archives of the United States and Canada. 

The guide has a number of references to materials pertaining 
to forests in Texas. Some additional Texas sources could have 
been listed by the editors if they had examined the Association 
publications titled Theses on Texas History and Texas History 


Theses. Dorman H. WINFREY 








Contributors 


J. W. WituiaMs, “The Butterfield Overland Mail Road across 
Texas,” has covered many thousands of miles in the Southwest 
to acquire facts on frontier and trail history. He has served two 
terms as president of the West Texas Historical Association and 
is the author of The Big Ranch Country (1954). His exhaustive 
study of Texas land survey records has contributed authenticity 
to his writings. During the summer of 1957 Williams has been 
teaching a senior history course at Midwestern University at 
Wichita Falls on ‘Texas trails and roads. 


FRANK BisHop LAMMons, “Operation Camel: An Experiment 
in Animal Transportation in Texas, 1857-1860,” is a retired army 
officer living in Boerne, ‘Texas. During his military career Colonel 
Lammons taught courses on military science and tactics, and fol- 
lowing the Second World War he took both the B.A. and M.A. 
degrees in history. Colonel Lammons has been an active member 
of the San Antonio Historical Association. 


RupErT N. RICHARDSON, “Edward M. House and the Gover- 
nors,” is professor of history at Hardin-Simmons University at 
Abilene. He has been associated with public schools and educa- 
tional institutions for a number of years and has held ranks from 
classroom teacher to professor and college president. Dr. Richard- 
son is widely-known for his numerous articles and books on Texas 
and Southwestern history. His Texas: The Lone Star State is 
widely used as a college textbook. 


Lester N. Firzuucu, “Saluria, Fort Esperanza, and Military 
Operations on the Texas Coast, 1861-1864,” is an administrative 
assistant with the 49th Armored Division, Texas National Guard. 
At present Major Fitzhugh is compiling a bibliography on ma- 
terials relating to Texas during the period of the Confederacy; 
a Department of the Army assignment currently in progress is 
the assembling of a history of all Texas units participating in the 
Civil War. , 
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Joun C, Raysurn, “The Rainmakers in Duval,” is a professor 
in the department of history and government at the Texas Col- 
lege of Arts and Industries at Kingsville. He took the B.A. degree 
from Texas Technological College and the M.A. and Ph.D. de- 
grees from the University of Chicago. 


KarL E. AsHBuRN, “The Texas Cotton Acreage Control Law 
of 1931-1932,” holds the B.A. and M.A. degrees from Texas 
Christian University and the Ph.D. degree from Duke University. 
Presently a dean in the Division of Commerce at McNeese State 
College, Lake Charles, Louisiana, Dr. Ashburn has had a par- 
ticular interest in the economic and business legislation relating 
to Texas and the Southwest. 


VirGINiA H. Tay tor, “Calendar of the Letters of Antonio Mar- 
tinez,” is the archivist of the Texas State Archives. 
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Southwestern Life Serves 
The Growing Southwest 
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Southwestern Life Insurance Company 


During 54 years, including two World Wars, 
panic, epidemic, depression and inflation, South- 
western Life has grown steadily in size, financial 


strength, and service to the public. 


The Company now provides financial protection 
of more than $1,500,000,000 for more than 300,000 
policyowners and their dependents, and its assets 
total more than $390,000,000. As it has grown in 
Size and financial strength, so has it grown in 
service. For many years Southwestern Life has 
distributed more than 10 per cent of all the life 
insurance benefits paid by all companies to policy- 
owners and beneficiaries in its home state. Total 
policy benefits paid by the Company since it was 
organized in 1903 now exceeds $240,000,000. 


Now a Southwestern institution in fact as well 
as in name, Southwestern Life serves the States 
of New Mexico, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana 


and Texas. 


SINCE 1903 

















The Evolution of a County 


From its Frontier Past to the Present 


SAGA OF SCURRY 
By KATHRYN COTTEN 


The composite, name-calling history of Scurry County, 
from its big early Hereford ranches, to the present mod- 
ern oil fields. The author has provided a fitting testimony 
to those earlier pioneers whose wealth was, for the most 
part, confined to riches of heart and spirit. A document 
of which Scurry County—and Texas—may well be proud. 
$5.00. 


Fabulous Riches, Yours for the Reading 
Lost Mines and Hidden Treasure 
By LELAND LOVELACE 


A documented “waybill’ to some of the most fabulous 
lost mines in the Southwest. Historically valuable, and 
set down in a lively, readable manner which sacrifices 
none of its scholarliness in appealing to readers of every 
group. $4.00. 


The Nation’s Most Hallowed Shrine 
THE ALAMO 
By ADINA DE ZAVALA 


A concise and factual history of the famous church-fort, 
from the time of its inception, through its role in the 
darkest hour of Texas history, and on to the present. A 
documented account by an author who was herself a 
leader in the fight to preserve the historic walls from 
those who sought to destroy them. $2.00. 











Youth in the Indian Territory 


My Startled Childhood 
By LYNNE COOKE 


The spirit and essence of youth, hilariously viewed in 
retrospect by an author who has grasped the historic 
overtones of the period when the West was, in many 
respects, largely unformed. Delightful reading, at a 
moderate price. $2.25. 





Books of Immense Historical Significance from 


THE NAYLOR COMPANY 


San Antonio, Texas 























He Humble Way 





‘Tic Humble Company received 
its first charter in June, 1917. The 
story of the Company’s develop- 
ment in the forty years since is 
told in the current issue of The 
Humble Way. 


A copy of this anniversary edition 
is yours for the asking. Address 
your request to 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 


Room 1158 
P. 0. Box No. 2180 
Houston 1, Texas 














PIONEER WOMEN OF TEXAS 


By Annie Doom Pickrell. This 
authentic and readable collec- 
tion contains 77 biographical 
sketches of women who lived in 
Texas before 1845 and who ex- 
erted a strong influence, as wives 
of noted leaders, on the history 
of early-day Texas. First Edition; 
474 pages $3.00 


BIG FOOT WALLACE 


By John C. Duval. Historians 
have acclaimed the amazing ac- 
curacy of this biography of Wal- 
lace, one of the saltiest and most 
individual of the pioneer Indian 
fighters. Rugged frontier life is 
portrayed in a vigorous, robust 
style. A Facsimile; 292 pages 

$3.50 


HISTORY OF THE 
REVOLUTION IN TEXAS 


By the Rev. C. Newell. The 
author provides valuable, relia- 
ble material on the Texas Revo- 
lution, based on official docu- 
ments and information obtained 
from early leaders. Originally 
published in New York in 1838. 
A Facsimile; 215 pages $3.00 


Build y our yo 


— Colt tion Wt ‘th these 
* important titles... 


JOURNAL OF THE TEXIAN 
EXPEDITION AGAINST MIER 


By General Thomas J. Green. 
The author’s partisanship in 
Texas politics adds zest to his 
account of the Mier expedition, 
imprisonment at Perote, and the 
drawing of the black beans. 
Originally published in 1845. A 
Facsimile; 487 pp. $6.00 


THE LIFE AND TIMES 
OF HENRY SMITH 


By John H. Brown. Original- 
ly published in Dallas in 1887, 
this valuable account of the life 
and times of the first American 
governor of Texas covers a crit- 
ical period in Texas history. A 
Reprint of the original edition; 
387 pages $3.50 


MANUSCRIPT LETTERS AND 
DOCUMENTS OF 
EARLY TEXIANS 


Edited by E. W. Winkler. The 
author, a distinguished Texas 
historian, selected 155 docu- 
ments and letters from 1821 to 
1845 which have been repro- 
duced in this volume, with few 
exceptions, in the original size. 
A Facsimile; 314 pages $10.00 





THE STECK COMPANY « Publishers ¢ AUSTIN, TEXAS 











A Cowman’s Autobiography 
By Witt Tom CARPENTER 
Edited by ELTON MILEs 
Illustrated by LEE Hart 


142 pages $3.50 


Three influences shaped Will Tom 
Carpenter’s life: the trail, the camp- 
fire, the saddle. Youngest of seven 
children, he called himself “No. 7,” 
and his story is a true Western ro- 
mance of dusty, freezing work— 
struggling for life and fortune 
against half a continent of unfenced 
prairies that seduced a man and held 
him jealously. A land-locked plains- 
man, he cherished his “wide, wide, 
world” of waving grass. 


This simple and honest account re- 
veals with wry humor, great warmth, 
and understanding a cowboy’s life 
which could only have been lived in 
the years between 1862 and 1900. 
Without doubt Lucky 7 is “top rail.” 


“You see those Cattle had been 
raised in those mountains south of 
Alpine, and the biggest water they 
had Ever seen was a spring, only 
when a big rain happened along, 
which wasn’t very often. So they 
was afraid of so much water.... 


“T had about 300 head of my own, 
and I taken quite an interest in the 
cow business. I would sell a Bunch 
of fat steers in the fall to the beef 
buyers and would go up into Mo. 
among the corn fed Girls and blow 
in, come back as soon or just a little 
sooner before I got broke. Then I 
was good for another 12 months 


At your favorite bookstore, or 


The University of Texas Press 
Austin 12, Texas 


KY 





CARPENTER 


hard work, sleeping on wet saddle 
Blankets, working on round ups, line 
riding, ‘laying out with the dry 
stock,’ ete.” 


ABOUT LUCKY 7: “Not often does 
a ‘dream book’ come to reality but 
‘Lucky 7’ comes close to doing just 
that."—-Wichita Falls Times. “Be- 
cause it comes directly from the man 
who lived it, the book grips the 
reader’s imagination.”—San Angelo 
Standard-Times. “. . . in it is a 
tremendous lot of the fearlessness, 
the discomfort, the restlessness and 
the boldness of the ordinary, every- 
day men who subdued the plains.”— 
Houston Post. “The remarkable 
thing, aside from its interest, is that 
it put so much into so little space.”— 
Beaumont Journal. “. . . direct, 
frank and often humorous.”—The 
Dallas Morning News. 




















It looks better printed 


A highly trained 
team of designers and typographical 
experts, pressmen and binders is avail- 
able at our plant to design and produce 
your printing in the most attractive 


manner. 


When your next 
job is in the planning stage, if you'll 
come in, we may be able to show you 
some short cuts that might save you 


some money. 


Von Boeckmann-Jones Company 
Printers and Stationers ... Established 1874 


700 EAST 11th STREET * AUSTIN, TEXAS 
Telephone GR 6-6561 


























The Texas State Historical Association Announces 
the Publication of the Second Volume in the 
Texas County and Local History Series 


* * % * * * * * * * 


A History of Young County, Texas 


by 
CARRIE J. CROUCH 


LIMITED EDITION $5.00 


In thirteen chapters this new Young County history 
traces the account of a Texas frontier area from its 
earliest period to the present. Peters’ Colony, Fort 
Belknap, the Brazos Indian Reservation, and the Texas 
Cattle Raisers Association are a few of the topics 
treated in detail by the author. Photographs, maps, 
and an index make the history a type persons have 
come to expect from the Texas State Historical As- 
sociation. The introduction has been written by the 
late H. Y. Benedict, former president of the Uni- 


versity of Texas. 


Order from: 


TEXAS 
STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Box 8011 


University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 























The following publications of 
The Texas State Historical Association 


are available for sale: 


Robinson, Duncan W., Judge Robert McAlpin William- 
son: Texas’ Three-Legged Willie. 1948. $5.00. 


Barker, Eugene C., The Life of Stephen F. Austin: Found- 
er of Texas, 1793-1836: A Chapter in the Westward 
Movement of the Anglo-American People. 1949. $10.00. 


Lathrop, Barnes F., Migration into East Texas, 1835-1860: 
A Study from the United States Census. 1949. Cloth, 


$3.50; paper, $2.00. 


Winkler, Ernest W. (ed.), Check List of Texas Imprints, 
1846-1860. 1949. $12.50. 


Cumulative Index of the Southwestern Historical Quarter- 
ly, Vols. I-XL, July, 1897-April, 1937. 1950. $12.50. 


St. Romain, Lillian Schiller, Western Falls County, Texas. 
1951. $3.50. 


Eaves, Charles Dudley, and Hutchinson, C. A., Post City, 
Texas. 1952. $5.00. 


The Handbook of Texas. 2 vols. 1952. $30.00. 


Carroll, H. Bailey, and Gutsch, Milton R., Texas History 
Theses. 1955. $5.00. 


Elliott, Claude, Theses on Texas History. 1955. $5.00. 


Crouch, Carrie J., A History of Young County, Texas. 1956. 
$5.00. 


Order from: 


TEXAS 
STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Box 8011 
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University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 
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